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ADVERTISEMENT 


BY THE FORMER EDITOR, 


THIS work was originally drawn up for the uſe 

of the ſtudents under the Author's care; but it 
appears by a clauſe in his will, that it was his 
intention it ſhould be publiſhed. after his deceaſe. 
And though it would, no doubt, have appeared 10 
much greater advantage, if the Author had pre- 
pared it himſelf for the preſs ; yet it is hoped that 
it will not be thought, even in its preſent form, un- 
worthy of the public view. 

The tranſcript from which it was printed, I 
have carefully compared with the original ſhort- 
hand copy; and the public may be aſſured, that the 
Author*s ſentiments have been every where ſcrupu- 
louſly preſerved; no other alterations having been 
made, than ſuch as are neceſſary in all poſthumous 
works, that have not had the Author's laſt hand. 
A few references have been added, particularly 10 
ſome books publiſhed ſince the Author's death, and 
others omitted, that ſeemed leſs important. 

IF the reader ſhould think the references under 
the ſame head are ſometimes loo much alike; he will 
pleaſe to conſider, that though the ſentiments in 
each may be nearly the ſame, yet the different 
manner of expreſſion will often ſerve more fully 
to explain and illuſtrate the ſubjeF : beſides, that. 
one Author may be at hand, when the other is not. 

In order to aſſiſt the reader in conſulting parti- 
cular paſſages referred to, the reference is always 
made to the chapter and ſection, where that could 
be done: and as in many cafes it could only be made 
to the page, an account is added at the end, of 
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the Editions, to which ſuch references are made, 
(where the books could be procured) with the num- 
ber of- pages in the volume, which, by the rule of 
proportion, may be ſome direction to find the paſſage 
in any other edition. 

As to the work it /elf, it may be proper to acquaint 
the public, that the mathematical form, into which 
it is thrown, was taken from a work of the ſame 
kind, in manuſcript, drawn up in Latin, by the 
Author's Tutor, the Reverend Mr, John Jennings 
of Hinckley, from whom he has borrowed ſome 
of the propoſitions and demonſlrations, eſpecially in 
the former part. But be has ſo much enlarged and 
improved upon the original plan, that the whole 
may properly be conſidered as a new work. 

As my regard to the Author's memory, and my 
apprehenſion of the uſefulneſs of the work itſelf, 
led me to comply with the requeſi of the Author's 
widow, to inſpect the publication of theſe Lectures, 
I thought it neceſſary lo give this general account 
of what has been done in relation to them, for the 
ſaligfadlion of the public; and beartily wiſh they 
may ſubſerve the cauſe of learning, religion, and 
moderation. 


Birmingham, 
Jan. 31, 1763. 
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N the life of Dr. DoppRI DG x, prefixed to the 
4A ſeventh edition of his Family Expoſitor, it is 
obſerved, that in a future impreſſion of the 
author's “ Courſe of Lectures,“ it would be ex- 

tremely uſeful to enlarge the liſt of references, 
| by introducing the names and productions of 
thoſe writers who have treated upon the ſeveral 
matters in queſtion ſince the Doctor's deceaſe. 
It is added, that to a perſon converſant in the 


F hiſtory of controverſies, this would be no very 
q difficult taſk; and that it might, in particular, 
| eaſily be executed by any gentleman who, as a 
| tutor, has made uſe of the Lectures as a Text 


| Book, and who conſequently has been in the 
: habit of referring to ſucceeding authors, 
Though I do not compleatly anſwer to the 
whole of this deſcription, (having only been 
| occaſionally a reader on a few detached parts of 
| Dr. Doddridge's Lectures), I was, neverthcleſs, 
' readily induced to undertake the buſineſs ſug- 
| geſted, from a conſciouſneſs of the utility of the 
| deſign, and from the hope that I had ſo far 
attended to the progreſs of literature as to be in 
ſome degree qualified for the employment, At 
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the ſame time, I entertained no doubt of my 
being able to obtain aſſiſtance from the manu- 
ſcript references of ſuch tutors as had regularly 
gone through the Doctor's Courſe. In this 
reſpect I have happily ſucceeded, The Reverend 
Benjamin Edwards of Northampton, bas favoured 
me with the uſe of his copy of Dr. Savage's 
notes, whence I have been ſupplied with a con- 
ſiderable number of references, ſeveral of which 
might have eſcaped my own recollection. It is 
ſtill a ſuperior aid which I have derived from 
the communication of the references of my late 
excellent friend, the Reverend Samuel Merivale, 
for ſome time Theological, Tutor in a. Proteſtant 
Diſſenting Academy at Exeter. For this com- 
munication I am indebted to the Reverend James 
Manning of the ſame city, Mr. Merivale's rela- 
tion. Mr. Manning, with that zeal for pro- 
moting every valuable undertaking which marks 
his character, and with that friendſhip which,! 
have experienced in many pleaſing inſtances, } 
voluntarily undertook to tranſcribe the references 
in queſtion, together with ſome other papers 
that might be conducive to my purpoſe. - By 
ſuch aſſiſtance, united with a due meaſure of 
diligence on my own part, the Lectures, in point 
of references, will be found to be very greatly 
augmented. This will be particularly apparent to 
any one who ſhall take the trouble of comparing 
the catalogue of authors inſerted at the end of 
the preſent work, with that which is given in 
the former editions. 


Beſides 
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Beſides the new references which pervade the 
whole body of the text, I have added, at the 
bottom of the page, many notes of reference, 
the intention of which is not only to aſſiſt os 
logical and other pupils during their academical 
courſe, but to point out ſuch ſources of infor- 
mation as may be ſerviceable to them in their 
future enquiries. It is not to be expected that 
in their ſtate of pupilage they ſhould: be able to 
pay a due attention to one half of the books here 
ſpecified : while, at the ſame time, it may be of 
great importance to know where hereafter to 
apply for freſh ſtores of knowledge and im- 
provement. 

There is one thing which I wiſh particularly 
to be remembered, and that is, that it is no part 
of my deſign to give general illuſtrations of the 
ſubjects treated upon, or either to confirm or to 
gainſay the opinions of Dr. Doddridge. This 
would have been the creation of a new work. 
It is the buſineſs of individual tutors to enlarge 
upon the Lectures in that way which accords 
with their own ſentiments. My ſole aim is to 
mention, with freedom and impartiality, the 
writers on all ſides of the different queſtions 
which are the objects of diſcuſſion, that hereby 
the mind of the ſtudent may be duly enlarged, 
and that he may be able, with the greater ad- 
vantage, to proſecute his ſearches after truth. 

It is neceſſary to mention, that not having 
received Mr. Merivale's references till the work 
had been printed ſo far as to the ſixty-ſeventh 
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propoſition, I have inſerted in an Appendix 
thoſe which preceded that propoſition. A ſecond 
Appendix contains a liſt of ſome productions 
which either did not occur to my remembrance 
at the proper time, or have been publiſhed ſince 
the Lectures were committed to the preſs. 

I muſt. acknowledge a great error into which 
J have fallen in the note ſubjoined to the 334th 
page of the firſt volume. In that note I have 
aſcribed to Dr. Wm. Wagſtaffe a Treatiſe on the 
future Exiſtence and Immortality of the animal 
Creation. The book in queſtion was written by 
a Dr. Hildrop. The reader will forgive the 
temporary failure of recollection with regard to 
a performance which was peruſed between forty 
and fifty years ago, and has not ſince been ſeen, 
Dr. Hildrop's work was, I believe, entitled, 
* Free Thoughts on the Brute Creation.“ 


Wiftminfter, 
Aug. 5, 1794+ 


AND. KIPPIS. 
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INTRODUCTIONS. 


1 may be not improper, in the entrance 
of this work, to give ſome general account 
of the plan of it, and ſome directions for 
ſtudying it in the moſt uſeful manner. 

The. work itſelf, contains an abſtract of 
the moſt important and uſeful thoughts I 
have any where met with, on the chief ſub- 
jects which can be ſuppoſed to come under 
conſideration, in the review of Pneumatology, 
Ethics, and Divinity. And as theſe ſciences 
do inſenſibly run into each other, I judged it 
not proper to treat of each ſeparately, and ſo 
to divide the whole into three diſtinct parts, 
the firſt Pneumatological, the ſecond Ethical, 
and the third Theological ; but have choſen 
to conſider them in ſuch a connected view, as 
might convey to the mind, with the greateſt 
eaſe and advantage, the principal truths relat- 
ing to each. The whole work is divided 
therefore into ten parts, and contains in all 
230 Lectures. The jr/ part, (Lect. 1—22.) 
conſiders the powers and faculties of the 
human mind.—The end, (Lect. 23—51.) 
the being of a Gop, and his natural perfec- 


* This Introduction is to be conſidered as the Author's 
addreſs to his own pupils, when they entered upon this courſe 
of Lectures, which will ſhew the propriety of ſome of the 
directions, which might otherwiſe appear too particular and 
minute. 

tions. 
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tions, —The bird, (Let. 52—90.) treats of 


the nature of moral virtue in general, and of 
the moral attributes of the Deity : of the 
ſeveral branches of virtue, and the nature of 
civil government.—The fourih, (Let. g1— 
100.) of the immortality and immateriality of 
the human Soul, with its original; as alſo 
our general obligation to virtue, and the ſtate 
of it in the world. —The %, (Le. 101— 
110.) conſiders the reaſon to deſire and expect 
a revelation, and the external and internal 
evidence with which we may ſuppoſe it ſhould 
be attended. —The th. (Lect. 111—153.) 

aſſerts and vindicates the genuineneſs, credi- 
bility, and inſpiration of the Old and New 
Teſtament.—The ſeventh, (Lect. 154— 163.) 
contains an account of the ſcripture doctrine, 
relating to the exiſtence and nature of Gop, 


and the Divinity of the Son and SpIRTT.— 


The eighth, (Lect. 164—187.) treats of the 
fall of human nature, and our recovery b 
the mediatorial undertaking of our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt, with the nature of faith in him, and 
of the covenant of grace eſtabliſhed through 
him. So that the doctrine of Chriſt's atone- 
ment, and the Spirit's influences, are alſo com- 
prehended in this part.— The nb, (Lect. 
1 88—209.) is a ſurvey of the chief duties 
which the goſpel requires; and more parti- 
cularly of the poſitive inſtitutions ; in which 
the doctrine of the chriſtian ſabbath, -the 
ſacraments, and the conſtitution of the church 
are conſidered, The 7zenth and laſt part, 
Lect. 210—230.) contains the - Scripture 

rine of angels, and of the future ſtate, 

Rn includ- 
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including the reſurrection, and the moſt re- 
markable events to precede or attend it. 

Theſe are the great ſubjects of the work, 
and I believe the very mention of them is 
ſufficient to ſhew, how important a part of 
an academical courſe it muſt make, and how 
much it muſt be the concern of every prudent 
and judicious ſtudent to give it a large ſhare 
of his application. 

For the more profitable ſtudying this courſe 
of lectures, it will be adviſcable, that, as ſoon 
as poſſible after the lecture has been given, it 
be carefully reviewed, and the chief references 
read and . contracted. - But in contracting 
them, it will be unneceſſary to tranſcribe 
thoſe paſſages, the ſubſtance of which is 
already inſerted in the lecture: it will be ſuf- 
ficient to take ſome general hints of their con- 
tents; and to tranſcribe only thoſe parts, 
which are very peculiar and obſervable. And 
here ſome diſtinction is to be made, between 
thoſe books, which may very probably be 
always at hand in reviewing the lectures, and 
thoſe which may not ſo probably be within 
your reach. 

A diligent attendance on the courſe will, I 
hope, be both a pleaſure and improvement: 
yet I would adviſe every pupil, (it he can) to 
go over it 7wice; for though the ſubje&s 
themſelves, at the ſecond review, will want 
the advantage of novelty, yet more thoughts 
will often ariſe in lecturing, and the whole 
will be made more familiar to the mind: be- 
ſides, that the ſtudent will by this means have 
an opportunity of reading and ſtudying ſome 

things, 
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things, which accidental cauſes might have 
obliged him before to paſs: over without due 
attention.—And for this purpoſe, it may be 
very convenient to keep a catalogue of thoſe 
lectures, which by abſence, illneſs, or any 
other accidental circumſtance, i were not ſtu- 
died ſo carefully as might be wiſhed; as like- 
wiſe of thoſe things, which did not, in the 
courſe of lecturing, appear ſolved and ex- 
plained in a ſatisfactory marner. And if any 
difficulties ariſe, which ſeem peculiar, let 
them be drawn out in writing, to be lodged 
in the tutor's hands, or made the ſubject of 
a theſis, to be canvaſſed at large. In the 
mean time, full liberty will be given to make 
any objection or inquiry, from time to time, 
which will be examined in the hours of lec- 
ture, ſo far as the limits of time and other 
employments will allow. | 

Yet let it be remembered, that the ſtudent 
is ſuppoſed to be already acquainted with 
ee n here brought into queſtion. It 
would be a moſt fatal miſtake, to act as if 
nothing were known of God and Chriſt, till 
the chief doctrines relating to both come to 
be examined in this courſe. Many ſmall 
treatiſes, which may be read in a few hours, 
contain evidence enough, both of the bein 
of a God, and the truth of the chriſtian reli- 
gion, to ſatisfy an upright mind : though it 


may be convenient, that thoſèvyho are to be 


the teachers and guardians of theſe truths, or 
thoſe who may be expoſed to peculiar temp- 
tations to doubt or diſbelieve them, ſhould 

acquainted with their evidence in a larger 
| extent. 
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extent. Let the great vital truths of chriſ- 


tianity taught in {cripture be conſtantly re- 
garded. As to matters of controverſy, let 
them be referred to their proper place, with- 
out any eagerneſs to anticipate them; which 
often produces great bigotry and error, as well 
as a neglect of what is propoſed to immediate 
inquiry, And may it never be forgotten, that 
matters of abſtruſe ſpeculation and laborious 
inquiry, are not, even to Theological ſtudents, 
the one thing needful, though they may be 
ka habe in ſubordination to it. | 
would remind you, dear Sir, (whoever 
you are that are going over theſe lectures) that 
you may enter into eternity, long before you 
can have attended, or even tranſcribed them : 
and therefore, I would beſeech and charge 
you, by all your hopes and proſpects there, 
that it be your daily and governing care, after 
having ſolemnly devoted your foul to God 
through Chriſt in the bonds of the chriſtian 
covenant, to live like his ſervant, to keep 
yourſelf in the love of God, and to endeavour 
in all things to adorn his goſpel. So will you 
be moſt likely to ſucceed in your inquiries, 
through the communication of light from the 
great Father of lights: and ſo will you be 
prepared for the infinitely nobler diſcoveries, 
enjoyments, and ſervices of the future ſtate ; 
even though you ſhould be deprived of the 
reſidue of your days here, and cut ſhort, (as 
many of your brethren have been) in the in- 
tended ſtudies and labours of this courſe. 
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I. 
Of the Powers and Faculties of the HuMan Mixp. 


CHOI 4 On" Py ERR TY 


AKIOM I. 
11 is a ſimple idea, which we LE r. 
get both by conſciouſneſs and obſervation. 1. 
Locke's EI. J. ii. c. vii. 5 7. J. iv. c. ix. WWW 
$ 3.—Burnet at Boyle's Let. vol. i. 
p. 2, 3.-—Grove's Poſt. Works, vol. iv. 
P- 3, 4+ 
DEFINITION I. 


Whatever our thoughts are immediately em- 
ployed about, whether as ſimply perceiving it, 
or as aſſerting or denying any thing concerning 
it, is called an Ipea. 


SCHOLIUM. 


5 The definition more frequently given is, that 
; an Idea is the repreſentation of a thing in the 
mind, which the mind immediately perceives; 
and the thing itſelf "ſuppoſed to exiſt without 
our thoughts is called the Archetype of the idea. 

Vor. I. B | Bur 
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Of Being and its Properties. Part I. 
But we do not yet chuſe to aſſert or deny any 


thing concerning the external exiftence of ſuch 
ſuppoſed archetypes, and for this reafon have 
not thought it ſo proper to uſe this definition. 


DEFINITION Il. 
Whatever exiſts is called a BrI NG. 
SCHOLIUM, 


We do not here enter largely into the dif- 
tinction which the metaphyſicians make be- 
tween Ens reale, which exifts without any de- 
pendence. upon our thoughts, and Ens rationts, 
which owes its exiſtence to its being the object 
of them; nor into the queſtion between the Real- 
its and Nemnaliſts; but by Being in the proceſs 
of this diſcourſe we mean Ens reale *. 

Walts's Ontology, c. vi. at $ Logic, 
953 27. 28. 


DEFINITION HI. 


Whatever is contained in the adequate idea 
of any being, is called its PRoPERTIES, 


COROLLARY HI: 


A being is the ſame with all its properties 
taken together. And therefore 


COROLLARY II. 


We can have no conception of any ſubſtance 
diſtinct from all the properties of the being in 
which they inhere; for this would 1mply that 
the being itſelf inheres, and ſo on to infinity. 

Fennings's Log. Def. 15. — Locke's Eff. 
J. i. c. iv. F 18. 16. J. ii. c. xii. $ 19, 
20. ib. c. xxili. $ 2, 3, 6. —Watts's 
Philo/. Ef. ii. F 1. 


* The knowledge of theſe diſtinctions, and of the diſputes 
carried on ——_— them, by the ſchoolmen, may hereafter 
be ſought for in Enheld's Hiftory of Philoſophy, and in other 


works. Much information of this kind occurs in ſeveral articles 
of Bayle's Dictionary. 
-DEFI- 


PART I. Definition of Body and Spirit. 


DEFINITION IV. 


Bop is an extended ſolid being. 
Grave/end's Phyſ. l. c. il, ili. F 9, 12, 
18.—Le Clerc's Phyſ. l. v. c. iii. 8 1— 
3.—Locke's Eff. l. ii. c. iv. 


AXIOM II. 


Tnovcur is a ſimple idea which we get by 
reflecting on what paſſes in our own minds. 
Camb. ſur Exiſt. p. 277, 278.—Crouzaz2's 
Log. vol. 1. p. 10. 


DEFINITION V. 


SPIRIT is a thinking being, or a being which 
has the power of thought. 


Locke's Eff. J. ii. c. xxxiii. F 18. 
COROLLARY I. 


We have as clear an idea of ſpirit as we have 
of body; the effential properties of each being 
equally known, and the inward conſtitution 
equally unknown. 

Lacke's Efſ. l. ii. c. xxiii. $ 15.—Proced. 
/ Underſtand. p. 74—78. 


COROLLARY 2. 


We are at leaſt as certain of the exiſtence of 
ſpirit as of body: the former we know by con- 
ſciouſneſs, which is always infallible; the other 
by the ſenſes, which may be miſtaken. 

Des-Cartes Princ. part i. $ 7 & 11.— 
Locke's Ef. l. ii. c. xxiii. $ 31. 


SCHOLIUM I. 


The Carieſians thought that thoſe primary 
and eſſential properties of body and ſpirit, men- 

X tioned Def. 4 & 5, were the reſpective ſubſtan- 
ces whence all their other properties flow: and 
Dr. Watts maintains the ſame opinion; urging 
that they agree with the received definition of 
B 2 ſubſtance, 


* 
—— W 
. . 


LECT. 


7 


— 
D 


Deflation; of the human Mind, &c. Parr I. 


fubſtance, as they ſupport the accidents of figure, 
fize, colour, &c. in bodies, and doubting, fear- 
Ing, willing, &c. in ſpirit; and both ſubſiſt 
independently on human power. He farther 
pleads, that we have no idea of the ſupport 
of theſe properties, and that if theſe be de- 
froyed, nothing will remain. 

Des-Cartes Princ. part i. $ 53.—Watts's 

Eff. ii. præſert. F 2, 3. | 
SCHOLIUM 2. 


A power of communicating motion by im- 
pulſe is improperly mentioned by Mr. Locke 
among the eſſential properties of body, and that 
of moving body by volition among thoſe of 
ſpirit. 

DEFINITION VI. 

NAruRAL PrrLosoPHY is that branch of 
learning which relates to body, giving an account 
of its various phenomena, and the principles on 
which the ſolution of them depends. 


DEFINITION VII. 
PxevMAToO1.0GY is the doctrine of /pirits, or 
that branch of ſcience which relates to them. 
DEFINITION VIII. 


ErtH1cs is that branch of learning by which 
our faculties are directed to that manner of act- 
ing, by which we may obtain the higheſt hap- 
pineſs, i. e. the ſupreme enjoyment of which 
our natures are capable. 


DEFINITION IX. 


The Human Minvp is that in or of a man 


which thinks. 
Watts's Eff. ii. p. 59. 


COROLLARY, 


The human mind is a ſpirit. Comp. Def. 5: 


SCHOQ- 


PanrI. © Of Volition and Aion, 


SCHOLIUM. . 


Des-Cartes in his definition calls it ** a think- 
ing, incorporeal, inextended ſubſtance, which 
„ ſhall ſurvive the body to which it is united, 
« and with which it was immediately created by 
« God, in order to form a perfect man.” It 
is evident that on this definition it will be mat- 
ter of much controverſy whether man has a 
mind or not. Yet he defines it ſomething other 
wiſe in his Principles. | 

Des-Cariles Princ. part 1. $8. 


AXIOM III. 


It is evident that men have not one COMMON 
ConsciousNnEess, "OD 


COROLLARY. 
Every one has a mind peculiar to himſelf. 
More's Immort. of the Soul, I. iii. c. xvi. 
p. 212—216.—Ditton on the Reſurrect. 
P. 467—471. | 
AXIOM IV. 


VoL1T10w is a ſimple idea which we get by 
reflection. | | 


DEFINITION KX. 


Aerion fignifies valition with the effe& which 
we will. 


COROLLARY I. 
Nothing can act but ſpontaneouſly. 


COROLLARY 2. 
Nothing but a thinking being can act; for 
4 ſpontaneity implies an idea of the action to be 
performed. * | 
$CHOLIUM. 


Action is commonly, though in a leſs proper 
ſenſe, applied to irrational, and even inanimate 


3 beings, 


Of Agent and Patient, Sc. ParTl1. 


beings, when the body Immediately employed in 
producing a new effect, is ſaid to act upon that 
in which it is produced, as the fun-beams upon 


den N the fire upon ſewel. 
| Watts's Ontology, p. 1342. 
21 „Eri 110 K 55 


5 hat being which acts is called the Acxxr, 
ſo that which is acted upon is called the Pa- 
TIENT, whether ſenſtble or inſenſible, or whe- 


ther the action ed, erer. be a pleaſing or diſ- 
3 effect. 


DEFINITION XII. 


Pleaſure and Pain are ſimple Ideas: - that 
which tends to produce the former is called Na- 
TURAL Goo, and that which tends to produce 
the latter NaruRAL EvII. 


COROLLARY. 


The loſs of good is evil, and the removal of 
evil is s good. 


SCHOLIUM. 
See an unneceſſary deſcription of Pain 1 in 
40 353 ** Cm FEI. il. 5. 1 


AXIOM, V. 


Poux, whether Acrivg or PASSIVE, is a 
ſenſible idea, which we get by obſerving the 
changes produced in the beings about us by 
agents and patients. | 

Locke's Eff. l. ii. c. xxi. & 1, 2. 


DEFINITION XIII. 


Thoſe properties or powers of any ſpirit, 
* whereby it is rendered capable of action, enjoy- 
ment, or ſuflering, are called FACULTIES. 


Ihe deſign of this ſeholium, 'which has been ſeverely cen- 
1 was only to convince the ſtudent, by a remarkable in- 
ance of the abſurdity of arrempting'to' deſcribe ſimple ideas, 


: PROPO- 


|” 
| 


PART E Survey of the Faculties, &c. 


PROPOSITION I. 


To take a ſurvey of the principal faculties of 
the human mind. - 


SOLUTION, 


1. We find within ourſelves a power of per- 
ceiving, abſtracting, compounding, comparing, 
diſcerning, judging, reaſoning, which all lead 
us on in the purſuit of truth, i. e. in the right 
apprehention of the nature of things, and are 
called by the common name of Underſtanding. 

Duncan's Logic, ap. Precept. vol. ii. J. i. 
e MR EL. 
R 


2. The power of retaining and recollecting 
our ideas in the abſence of their archetypes is 
what we call Memory. But when ideas or trains 
of ideas, occur, or are called up by Memory in 
a lively manner, and without regard to the order 
of former actual impreſſions and perceptions, it 
is ſaid to be done by the power of the Inagina- 
tion or Fancy. | 

Hartley on Man, vol. i. Introd. p. 3.— 
Balguy's VI. Serm. p. SE ene 
guy's Sermons, vol. i. p. 357—359. 


3. We. perceive on many occaſions various 
commotions in our minds; (which alſo. produce 
changes and impreſſions not only on the nerves 
of the brain, but in the exterior parts of the 
body) which commotions we call Paſtons. Plea- 
ſure and pain are the great hinges on which 
they turn, and the more particular modifications 
of them will be conſidered Prop. 13. 


Dr. Watts deſcribes them thus: * They are 

e ſenſible commotians of our whole nature, 

* both ſoul and body, which are occaſioned 

by the perception of an object according to 
** ſome ſpecial property that belongs to it.“ 

B 4 (Watts 


Survey Of the Faculties Parr I. 


(Walts on the Paſſions, p. 5.) To excite them 
it muſt appear rare and uncommon, good, 
1. e. agreeable, or evil, 1. e. diſagreeable “. 


4. A power of forming volilions; which Locke 
defines to be the act of the mind knowingly 
exerting that dominion it takes jtſelf to have 
over any part of the man, by employing it in or 
with-holding it from any particular action: but 
what that exerting its dominion is, can only be 
known by conſciouſneſs. Ax. 4. 

| Locke's Eff. J. ii. c. xxi. $ 15. 


5. A power of moving ſome parts of the body. 
Others it has no immediate power over, the 
motion of ſome being always involuntary, as 
that of the heart. In other parts it is ſome- 
times voluntary and ſometimes otherwiſe, as in 
the lungs and inteſtines. 5 e 

Des-Cartes de Paſſ. l. i. F 13, 16. 


DEMONSTRATION, 


We find by experience that theſe faculties are 
in our own minds, and we perceive by their 
effects they are in the minds of others. 


COROLLARY T. 


Man is a being of great abilitics and excel- 
lencies; ſo that if it ſhall hereafter appear that 
he was produced by any other intelligent being, 
it may reaſonably be concluded, that he was de- 
ſigned for great and important purpoſes. 


COROLLARY 2. 


While theſe faculties continue in a degree of 
vigour, he muſt be capable of great and noble 
improvements; ſo that much of the differ- 


ence between perſons in other reſpects equal, 


* With Dr. Watts's Doctrine of the 2 compare a Short 
Theory of the Paſſions, by Dr. Thomas Balguy, in the Appendix 
* to his Divine Benevolence aſſerted, an octavo pamphlet, 
; publiſhed in 1781. 5 N 

will 


P — — 


* 


Parr IJ. © of the buman Mind. 
will depend upon the degree in which this natu- 
ral furniture is cultivated or neglected. 


SCHOLIUM 1. a 


It is not proper to ſpeak of the underſtanding 
and other faculties of the ſoul as if they were diſ- 
tinct principles of action: the underſtanding is 
the ſoul underſtanding, the will is the /ou wil- 
ling : and to repreſent them as diſtinct agents 
produces confuſion in our ideas. 

Witſit CEcon. Fed. l. lil. c. vii. $ 4, $.— 
Tocke's Eff. l. ii. c. xxi. $ 1J—20. — 
Creuza2's Logic, vol. i. part i. c. viii. 
$ 6. p. 144. 

SCHOLIUM 2. 


The power which the mind evidently has of 
moving the various parts of the body by nerves 
inſerted in the muſcles is truly wonderful, ſeeing 
the mind neither knows the muſcles to be mov- 


ed, nor the machinery, by which the motion in 


it is to be produced: ſo that it is as if a muſician 
ſhould always ſtrike the right note on a very 
complex inſtrument, which he had never ſeen 
before. That no laws of mechaniſm can pro- 
duce this, is proved by its being voluntary, as 
well as by other conſiderations. 

Cheyne's Princ. c. ii. F 12. p. 29—35.— 

Mat bo, vol. 1. p. 359, Sc. 


SCHOLIUM 3. 


It is queſtioned whether there be any motion 
in the human body which depends upon the 
mind, and yet is involuntary. 


SCHOLIUM 4. 


Berkley entirely denies the power of alſtrac- 
tion, as an evident abſurdity and inconſiſtency, 
and ſays we have only a power of making one 
particular idea a repreſentation of all the reſt. 


But this is all grounded upon an unwary ex- 


preſſion 


Phenomena tn Brutes Part I. 


preſſion of Mr. Locke. The truth is, that we 
do not. poſitively exclude, but only overlook a 
part of the idea from which we abſtract: v. g. 
when I canceive of a line by abſtraction, I do 
not deny that it is either ſtraight or crooked, 
but only think of the flowing of a point without 
determining its direction“. 
Locke ib. J. ii. c. ix. $ 9.—Berkley's Princ. 
Int rod. & 6—20. — Proced. of Underſt. 
p. 186—188. 


PROPOSITION II. 


To furvey thoſe phenomena obſervable in 
BruTe ANIMALS, which ſeem to bear ſome re- 


GY VV ſemblance to the faculties of the human mind. 


SOLUTION. 


They ſeem to have a power of perception; 
v. g. to ſee, to hear, to ſmell, to taſte, and to 
feel; and it ſeems that it is by this power, that 
thoſe bodies, which we call animal, are diſtin- 


guiſhed from thoſe that are inanimate. 


Locke's Eff. l. ii. c. ix. $11, 

2. They ſeem alſo to have memory; which 

appears by the marks of their recollecting a train 

of ideas, v het one that has a relation to the reſt 

is by ſenſation preſented anew; and eſpecially 

by birds perfecting themſelves by practice in 
tunes they have imperfectly learnt. 


Locke's M. I. ii. c. x. F 10.— Proced. of 
tbe Under. p. 158—162. 


3. They appear capable of exerting volit ions, 


and of putting them into execution by cor- 


reſpondent motions of their bodies. 


4. They appear to be impreſſed with paſſions, 
as joy, ſorrow; fear, hope, deſire, gratitude, an- 
. For a ſarther dluciiabon of this ſubject, recourſe may be 
had to Reid's . Intellectual Powers of Man;” and Mr. Dugald 
Stewart's Elements of the Philoſophy of the Human Mind.” 


ger, 


ParT I. like thoſe in the human Mind. 


ger, &c..and ſometimes in a very violent de- 
ee. | 

575 They appear not to have a power of ab- 

ftraftion, becauſe they do not uſe articulate ſounds 

as the ſigns of their ideas, though the organs of 

ſome are capable of pronouncing them. | 
Locke's Eff. l. ii. c. xi. $ 10, 14.—Proced. 

of Underſt. p. 188, 189. 

Gr. 5.6. They are incapable of any high de- 
gree of reaſoning, ſince that evidently depends 
upon abſtract ideas,-Objeff, Many of their ac- 
tions ſeem rational. Ar/. They are, and in ſo 
high a degree, that if they were governed by any 
reaſon of their own, they would exceed the ſa- 
gacity of the generality of men: yet in other 
inſtances they appear mere idiots; and in the 
actions of the ſame ſpecies there is ſo little va- 
riety, that we cannot 4mayine this to be the 
caſe. This muſt therefore be granted to be a 
very ſtrange phænomenon. 

Fpectat. Ns. 120. vol. ii. p. 139, —Sper2. 
de la Nat. vol. i. part ii. p. 70, 71.— 

Cuollib. Ing. into the Exiſt. p. 86, 87. 
Ed. 1. p. 100, 101. Ed. 3.—Beattie's 
Diſſertations, p. 60—71. — Reimarus's 
Diſſertations, p. 216—218. 


COROLLARY I. 


The Carteſian hypotheſis, that Brutes are mere 
machines, is very incredible, fince theſe phe- 


nomena can by no means be accounted for on 


any mechanical laws, nor upon any principles, 
which will not prove it poſſible, that thoſe 
which appear to us human creatures may be 
mere machines, and not only irrational but in- 


_ ſenſible too“. 


This hypotheſis was adopted for a time by ſome of the fol- 
lowers of Carteſius, and was embraced by Dr. Watts. It is now 


univerſally exploded, and was never worthy of any ſerious con- 
ſideration, 


& Des- 


11 


12 Definition of a Man's own Body. PART I. 


Des-Cartes de Method. F 5. p. 34—36. 
Le Clerc's Phyſ. l. iv. c. xii. $ 9 
13.— Ray's Wiſdom of God, p. 54—57. 
—Proced. of Underſtand. p. 170-174. 
E upon Hunting, p. 52—92.—Reg. 
Philo/. Conv. vol. ili. p. 83-8 5.— Di- 
ton on the Reſurrection, p. 392—400.— 
Watts's Ruin and Recovery. Appendix. 
Eſſay 1}. 


COROLLARY 2. 


It is evident that man is a creature ſuperior 
to rhe brutes, though ſome authors have endea- 
voured to ſink him to a level with them. Vid. 
Prop. 1. 

Blount's Anima Mundi, p. 49—46.—Orig. 
adv. Celſum, l. iv. p. 217222, 
Gelli's. Circe by Layng, paſſ.—Ditton on 
the Reſurrecion, p. 395. | 

f scholl uu. 

That Plants are a ſpecies of animals, and have 
ſome ſort of ſenſation, is ſtrongly maintained, 
though with no appearance of reaſon, by 

Redi de Generat, Inſet. p. 245—249, 


257-260. — Edwards's Exercit. N'. 
viii. ad finem “. 


DEFINITION XIV. 


LECT, That may be called a man's own Bop, which 
| Iv. is the animal ſyſtem over which his will exer- 
21 A ciſes an immediate power, and by the organs of 
which ideas are tranſmitted to his mind ; and 
that is to be accounted a VITAL part of it which 
partakes of its vegetation. 


This idea has lately been revived, and ſeems to be rather 
wing into faſhion, See an ingenious Eſſay on the ſubject, 
by Dr. Percival, in the Mancheſter Philoſophical Tranſactions. 


PROPO- 


_— 2 


= 


Paxr I. Dependence of the Mind on the Body. 


PROPOSITION II. 
To enumerate the principal phænomena of 


the dependance of the human mind on the body. 


SOLUTION, 


1. When the nerves of the body are moved, 
ideas are preſented to our minds whether we 
will or no, I to the different ſenſes to 
which thoſe nerves ſerve which are put into 
agitation; that is, certain ideas in the mind ſuc- 
ceed to certain motions in the brain. 


Locke's EI. l. ii. c. i. S 25.—Cbeyne's 
Princip. c. iii. & 39. Pp. 228, 229.— 
Des-Cartes de Paſſ. F 34.— Des-Cartes 
Prin. part iv. F 197. p. 216. 


2. Paſſions are often excited by bodily mo- 
tions; and on the other hand, when raiſed, 
produce changes in the body, ſometimes even 
contrary to our volitions; v. g. in anger and 


bluſhing. 
Locke's EI. I. ii. c. xx. 17. Des-Cartes 
de Paſſ. $ 97—106, 113—135. 

3- When the body is indiſpoſed, the mind is 
often diſabled from uſing its faculties; v. g. 
the underſtanding is diſabled by drunkenneſs 
and ſleep, motion by the palſy, memory by diſ- 
eaſes, 27 | 

4. When the ſenſes are gently and naturally 
ſhur up, and the command over the body in- 
termitted, as in ſleep, if we think at all we are 
ſaid to dream ; and generally wander through 
airy tracks of thought, which have no agree- 
ment with each other, nor are at all corrected 
by the judgment. Ideas fetched out of the me- 
mory, ſeem to us to be produced anew; and 
out of mere ſimple ideas laid up in the memory, 
new imaginary ideas of ſubſtances are * 

an 


Dependence of the Mind on the Body. Pax I. 


and ſeem. to be produced by external objects. 
When the ſenſes are obſtructed in a violent and 
unnatural manner, as in a ſwoon, if we think at 
all we may obſerve the ſame phænomena, but in 
a ſtill more languid degree. 


Lime-flreet Leg. vol. ii. P. 442, 443.— 
Des. Cartes Dioptics, c. vi. $ 17. — Ko- 
hault's Phy/. I. iv. c. xix.— Lucret. J. iv. 
ver. 905-1024 —Herv. Med. vol. ii. 
P. 43. note. 


5. In a frenzy, though the ſenſes be not ſhut 
up, nor the command of the mind over the body 
ſuſpended, yet the ſame phænomena are found 
as in ſleep, only in a more vivid and pathetic 
degree. | 

Areteus de Morb. Acut. l. il. c. iv, v. p. 17. 
Boer. Ed. Vid. Boer. Not. in loc. 


6. Sometimes by very intenſe thinking, we 
do not attend to impreſſions made on the or- 

ns of ſenſation, nor receive ideas from them. 

his in a very high degree may be called a trance 
or extaſy. 

Plutarch's Lives, vol. ii. p. 435, 436.— 
Locke s Eff. I. ii. c. ix. $3, 4. 1b, c. ii. 
$ 19. p. I—j.—-Flavels Pneumat. ap. 
Opera, p. 276, 277. Edin. Ed. Vol. i. 
P. 475, 476. Lond. Ed.—Gaelperius in 

as X. 10.-Col. Gardiner's Memoirs, 


$ 30—32. 


COROLLARY. 


Man is a very feeble creature, and we have 
little reaſon to boaſt of thoſe intellectual powers, 
the exerciſe of which, by the very conſtitution 
of our nature, does not only depend upon an 
animal ſyſtem, but is neceffarily ſubject to fre- 


quent long interruptions, as in the ſtate of 
 Neep. 


Burnet's 


RY 
n 
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Burnet's Theory, vol. ii. p. 164. Camb. 
fur P Exiſt. p. 176, 177.—lerv. Con- 
templ. vol. ii. p. 39, 40, 48—50 “. 

scHOLIUM I, 


Tt is queried to what we are to aſcribe the Lr. 
difference to be found in the intellectual capa. v. 
cities of men. | © 
Angw. The principles of phy ſiognomy, the 
decay of the faculties in old age, the deſtruction 
or reſtoration of them by corporeal accidents, 
and many of the phænomena mentioned in the 
propoſition, may convince us, that the tempera- 
ture and conſtitution of the body, has a great 
influence on the mind. It muſt alſo be allowed, 
that the circumſtances of education and conver- 
ſation, may make a conſiderable difference be- 
ween perſons in other reſpects equal. Yet if 
we attend to the variety there is in all the works 
of nature, we may be inclined to think there is 
a like variety in the internal conſtitution of hu- 
man ſouls: which conjecture is confirmed by 
obſerving, that no viſible difference has yet been 
diſcovered between the brain of the weakeft and 
the moſt ſagacious of mankind ; as well as that 
perfons in the ſame circumſtances, and with the 
ſame opportunities, often make very different 

improvements f. 
5 Des-Cartes de Method. ſub. init. p. 1.— 


Waltls's Death aud Heaven, p. 97— 
102. 


— ll 


* From all theſe circumſtances recent philoſophers have de- 
duced arguments to prove that the foul is not diſtinct from the 
body. On this fide of the queſtion, the ſubject has been copi - 
ouſly diſcuſſed by Dr Prieſtley, in his Diſquiſitions concerning 
Matter and Spirit; aud by Mr Cooper, in his Philoſophical 
Eſſays. On the other ſide, fee Berington's Letters on Materia- 
liſm;“ his“ Immaterialiſm delineated ;”* Girfford's ** Outlines 
of an Anſwer to Dr. Prieftley's Diſquiſitions;“ and Belſham's 
« Eſſays,” vol. ii, p. 130. 

+ "Theſe objects ot ſpeculation, — +9 curious than im- 

er 


mediately uſeful, may well be ref by young ſtudents to 
future conſideration. 


$CHO- 


16 The Sou! ſeated in the Brain. Part I. 


_ $SCHOLIUM 2. 


Some have diſtinguiſhed between the rational 
and the animal ſoul, as if they were two diſtinct 
Beings, calling the former the Spirit, the larger 
the Joul. They ſuppoſe the intellect and will 
are ſeated in the former, the paſſions and ap- 
petites in the latter; and that the Soul is a prin- 
ciple common to brutes, which therefore they 
ſometimes call by very contemptible names, as 
the hoy/e, the brute, &c. whereas they think the 
Spirit is peculiar to man. Vid. Prop. 1. Sch. 1. 

h Proced. of ibe Underſt. |. ii. c. x. p. 367, 
370—377.—Marc. Anton. I. ii. $2. J. iii. 
$ 16. J. xii. $ 3. with Dac. Noſes.— Des- 
Cartes de Paſſ. part i. F 47.—Pope's 
Thad, I. xxiii. ver. 122. vol. vi. p. 61, 
62.—Maſon on Self Knowledge, I. 1. c. ii. 
p. 14.—Vitring. Obf. l. iii. c. iv. pref. 


2— 35. 


DEFINITION xv. 


The Sovr is faid to be $EATED in that part of 
the body, where ſenſation terminates, and volun- +» 
tary motion begins. | 
PROPOSITION IV. 
The Soul is ſeated in the Brain. 
DEMONSTRATION. 


1. The nerves on which ſenſation and motion 
evidently depend, terminate in the brain, or in 
| the medulla ſpinalis, which is derived from thence, 
| . and whoſe fibres are probably all continued to 
| It, 

: 2. If a ſtrait ligature be made on any nerve, 
| or it be cut aſunder, ſenſation continues in that 
| part neareſt the brain, and ceaſes in that which 
| | is more remote. 

5 3. In men, and in moſt other animals, death 
4 immediately enſues, if the head be cut off, by 
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brains taken out, or the cerebellum wound- 
ed. 
4. All known diſtempers that immediately 
take away ſenſation, are ſeated in the head. 
Grad, 1—4. Def. 14.|;. The ſoul is ſeated in 
the brain. 2, E. D. 
Keil's Anat. c. viii. $ 1.—More's Immort, 
of the Soul, I. ii. c. vii. $ 10.—Watts's 
EF. iii. p. 78-80, 


COROLLARY. 


The ancients were miſtaken in placing it in 
the heart; and Van Helmont in the mouth of the 
flomach. It may be obſerved by the way, that 
Philo, who with many ancients ſuppoſed the 
ſenſitive ſoul to be ſubdivided into the iraſcible 
and concupiſcible, placed the former in the 
heart, the latter in the belly, while he thought 
the rational was ſeated in the head. 

Vitringa ubi ſupra, & 4. ſub fin, More, 
ibid. J. ii. c. vii. $ 5,19. —Des-Cartes 
de Paſſ. 8 38. 


SCHOLIUM I. 


It muſt ſtill be matter of contfoverſy, in what 
part of the brain the ſoul is ſeated. There is no 
reaſon to think, as ſome have imagined, that it 
is in the meninges; but whether it be in the pineal 
gland, as Des-Cartes ſuppoſes ; or as Dr. More 
thinks, among the animal ſpirits in the fourtb 
ventricle, or in the . ſtriata, as has been 
lately maintained in France, or in ſome part 
different from any of theſe, we cannot certainly 


ſay ®. 
Des-Cartes de Paſſ.. & 32.—More, ibid. 
J. ii. c. vii. $ 12—18. c. viii. per tot. 


The queſtion concerning the ſcat of the ſoul, for a long 
time excited the attention of philoſophers, and has been the ſub- 
ject of various diſcuſſion, At preſent, we believe that it is 
deemed of little importance, 

1 Vot. 1. C Scho- 
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SCHOLIUM 2. 


The conſtitution of ſome animals may perhaps 
be different from that of men in this reſpect. It 
is certain the phænomena mentioned gr. 3. are 
not always to be fonnd in them; for waſps will 
live a long time after their heads are cut off; 
cels are ſooneſt killed by ſtriking them on the 
tail; and vipers will live ſome hours after their 

heads are cut off, and their bowels taken out. 
| More, ibid. J. iii. c. xv. F 1, 2.-Bacon's 
Nat. Hiſt. Cent. 4. N* 400. 


DEFINITION XVI. 


LECT. Any idea or propoſition is ſaid to be fVVATx, 
VI. when it is not acquired by the uſe of the facul- 
ties, but ſo implanted in the mind from its ori- 
ginal, as to be common to the whole ſpecies, 
independently upon any circumſtances in which 
individuals may be placed. * 


PROPOSITION V. 


There are no innate ideas in the human mind. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


| 1. There can no ſimple idea be aſſigned, but 
! may be traced up to /en/ation or reflection, or both: 
| v. g. to one ſenſe alone; as ſeeing green, hearing 


2} the ſound of an organ, ſmelling a roſe, taſting a 

In peach, feeling ſolidity, Sc. or more; as exten- 

| fion, motion, reſt: to reflection only, as percep- 

tion, volition, duration: or /enſatzon and reflec- 

| {ion both, as exiſtence. and various kinds of 
pleaſure and pain. Ax. 1. | 

| e B. „ n. l . . 6 2, 


| 2 | 
2. We ſee that ſimple ideas are acquired gra- 
as dually, and the furniture of various perſons dif- 
— fers according to their various circumſtances in 
lite, 
IJ 13 2 3. When 


r 


Locke, l. ii. c. i. 9 2, 5, 75 2023. » 


e 


Px I. Mo innate Tdeas. * 


3- When the organs of ſenſation are deſtroyed, 
ſimple ideas proper to them are no more -ac- 
quired ; and thoſe who from their birth want 
proper organs, want correſpondent ideas, even 
though they be ever ſo important to the comfort 
and uſcfulneſs of life. 

Locke, l. i. c. iv. $20. Ibid, J. ii. c. ili. $1, 


Grad. 1-3 A. It is needleſs and unreaſonable 


to ſuppoſe, that any /mple ideas are innate. 


5. Compound ideas are made up of ſimple ones, 
nor can we by any operation of the mind produce 
any idea how chimerical ſoever, the materials of 
which we are not already poſſeſſed of. 

Locke, l. ii. c. ii. $2. lid. c. xii. 88. 


Grad. 4, 5.6. It is necdleſs and unreaſonable 
to ſuppoſe any of our ideas innate. ©, E. D. 
Proced. of 7M %, . 382-384. — More“ 
Philof. Works, 1 « Te 86>" $3 © 


'$SCHOLIUM I, 


Dr. Watts ſuppoſes there are three ſources of 
our ideas, viz. Senſation, Reflection, and Abftrac- 
tion ; but ſince he grants that the materials of the 


laſt are derived from the two former, this cannot - 


be reckoned a third primary ſource any more than 


compoundin 
Watts 's Phil. Ef. iii. $ 16. p. 93-97. 


SCHOLIUM 2. 


Brown, in his Procedure of the Underſtanding, 
maintains that we have all our ideas originally 
from Senſation + but his proof depends entirely 
upon his definition of the word Idea, which he 
takes for a picture or repreſentation of ſome e- 
Able object laid up in the imagination; which is 
different from our definition of it. Vid. Def. t. 

Proced. of Underſt. p. 55, 63—66.— Dr. 
Price's Review of the Morals, c. 1 8 2. 
Lord Monboddo on the Origin and Pro- 
gre of Language, v. i. p. 1-184. 

C 2 SCH O- 


AY 


LECT. 
VII. 


No innate Propoſitions. Part I. 


| SCHOLIUM 3. 
Moſt of thoſe ideas which ariſe from reflec- 
tion, come into the mind later than thoſe which 
ariſe from ſenſation. 

Locke's Eff. I. ii. c. i. $8. 
SCHOLIUM 4. 


Many errors in our ideas of ſenſation are rec- 
tified by reflection. | 
Locke's EH. l. ii. c. ix. $ 8, g.—Smith's 
Optics, vol. ii. Append, p. 27, 28.— 
Locke's Fam. Lett. p. 134—138.— 
Walts's Logic, part ii. c. iii. $ 3. p. 200. 

PRO POSITION VI. 


There are no innate propoſitions in the human 
mind. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


1. All propoſitions conſiſt of ideas: therefore 
innate propoſitions would imply innate ideas, 
contrary to Prop. 5. 

Locke's Eff. l. i. c. iv. 5 19. 

2. If any propoſitions could be ſuppoſed in- 
nate, it muſt be thoſe that are intuitively diſ- 
cerned : but theſe, though aſſented to as ſoon as 
propoſed, are not known before ſuch propoſal, 
even by thoſe whoſe minds are leaſt corrupted 
by education and cuſtom : which ſhews (by the 
way) that they cannot be the principles of all 
our knowledge, not being themſelves firſt known. 

Locke's EH. i. i. c. ii. $4, 16, 2127. 

3. All propoſitions relating to identity and di- 

verſity of ideas may be intuitively diſcerned, and 


conſequently muſt be innate, if intuitive diſ- 


cerning were the mark of an innate propoſition. 
But this would imply, that all our ideas were in- 
nate, which is evidently abſurd. 
Locke's Eff. l. i. c. iv. $4, 5. id. I. 4. 
c. vii. 54. 


4. Propo- 


Part I. No innate Propoſitions. 


4. Propoſitions ſuppoſed innate cannot be diſ- 
tinguiſhed from others, ſo that a complete ca- 
talogue of them ſhould be made: yet this might 
reaſonably be expected if any were ſo, and would 
be neceſſary to render them uſeful. 

Locke's Eff. l. i. c. iii. $14. Bid. c. iv. $21. 

5. Several of thoſe propoſitions which are of 
greateſt importance in morality, and ſeem moſt 
evident, and are therefore moſt likely to be in- 
nate, are unknown to ſome, and expreſsly con- 
tradicted by others, and all need proof. | 

Locke's Ef. l. i. c. iv. $ 4—13,—Sale's 
Pref. to the Koran, p. 131, 132.— 
Watts's Eff. iv, $ 1.-Baxt. Works, 
vol. ii. p. 381. 

Gr. 1—=5.]6. Valet propoſitio. 


SCHOLIUM HT, 


It may be granted, that there are certain cir- 
cumſtances, in which it is impoſſible for the 
mind to avoid receiving certain ideas, and aſſent- 
ing to certain propoſitions, and even taking them 
for granted in all its reaſonings: and this is the 
neceſſary conſequence of its conſtitution. It may 
alſo be granted, that there is ſomething in natu- 
ral temper diſpoſing to gratitude, compaſſion, 
&c. as effectually as if propoſitions recommend- 
ing them were inſcribed upon the ſoul. But this 
is by no means inconſiſtent with what has been 
ſaid above: and in this ſenſe Mr. Locke owns in- 


nate practical principles, as the deſire of bappi- 


neſs. 
Locke's Eff. I. i. c. iii. $ 2,--Watts's Ef. 
iv. $ 24. p. 100— 102, 104—107. 


SCHOLIUM 2. 


The dream of innate ideas, ſeems to have 
ariſen on the one hand, from the deſire of teach- 
ers to impoſe their own ſentiments upon their 


C 3 diſciples, 
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r a 


Efjetts of the ſame external Qualities, Paxr I. 


diſciples, as ſacred truths ſtampt on their minds 
by the Author of nature; and on the other, from 
the eaſe with which ſuch principles have been 
early received, and the aſſurance with which they 
have been aſſenred to, ſo that people cannot re- 
member that they have ever doubted of them *. 
; Locke's EH. J. i. c. iii. G 2126. Bid. 
c. iv. $ 24.—FEnquiry concerning Poli- 
tical Fuſtice, vol. i. p. 12—18. 


PROPOSITION VI. 
The ſame external qualities in objects, may 


Lexcite different ideas in different perſons. 


DEMONSTRATION. 

1. If the organs of ſenſation be at all different, 
the ideas of the ſame object mult be proportion» 
ably ſo, while the ſame laws of nature prevail. 

2. It 1s probable, there may be ſome degree 
of difference in the organs of different perſons ; 
v. g. in the diſtance of the retina and chry/alline 
humour of the eye; in the degree of extenſion in 
the /ympanum of the ear, in the acrimony of the 
faliva, &c. 'And the variety which 1s obſervable 
in the faces, the voices, and the bones of men, 
and almoſt through the whole face of nature, 
would lead us to ſuſpect that the ſame variety 
might take place here. 


The doQrine/of innate ideas, and innate propoſitions, was 
long maintained; and Mr. Locke was obliged to take much 
pains upon the ſubject. Though the ſyſtem is now generally 
exploded, there has appeared in a few late writers a tendency to 
revive ſomething like innate propoſitions, under the terms of 
the © Principles of Common Senſe.” Dr, Reid is guarded 
upon the ſubject; but his followers have not been equally pru- 
dent, See Beattie's © Immutability of Truth,” and more 
eſpecially Dr. Oſwald's “ Appeal to Common Senſe in Behalf 
of Religion.“ Sentiments very ſimilar to thoſe maintained by 
.theſe gentlemen had long before been advanced by Pere Buffier, 
in his „ Firſt Truths, and the Origin of our Opinions ex- 
plained,” a tranſlation of which work, from the French, was 
publiſhed in 1780. 2 5 

x ; 3. Thoſe 
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Parr I. Phenomena of the Memory. 


3. Thoſe things which are very pleaſing to 


one, are extremely diſagreeable to another. 
4. Thoſe things which are at one time: very 
agreeable, are at another very diſagreeable to the 
ſame perſon, when the organs of his body are 
indiſpoſed, or when other diſagreeable ideas are 
aſſociated with thoſe that had once been grateful. 

Gr. 1, 2, and 4|5. Valet propoſitio. 
' Locke's Eſſay, 6. ii. c. xxxii. $ 15. —Ars 
Cygitandi, p. i. c. i.e Clerc's Logic, 
P. i. c. i. 15. 
| $CHOLIUM, 

Though the cauſes mentioned above may pro- 


bably produce ideas which differ in degree in the 


minds of different perſons, there is no apparent 
reaſon to ſuppoſe they differ in their kind; v. g. 
that what appears green to one, ſhould conſtantly 
appear red to another, and vice verſa. 


Malebranche's Reſearch, I. i. c. xiii. $ 5, 
6. Rohault's Phy. part i. c. xxvii. $6. 
vol. i. p. 197.—Philoſophical Tranſace 
tions, vol. Ixvili. part ii. For 1778. 


PROPOSITION VIII, 


To ſurvey the phznomena of the human me- 
mory with the ſolutions that have been given of 
ſome of them. See Prop. 1. gr. 2. 


SOLUTION. 


1. A vaſt ſtock of ideas are treaſured up in 
the memory, which it eaſily produces on various 
occaſions. 

The Carte/ians ſay, that objects coming in by 
ſenſation and ideas got by reflection, make traces 
in the brain.—But how exquiſitely fine muſt theſe 
be, when in ſo ſmall a compaſs the names and 
images of ſo many objects, as well as ſo many 
propoſitions and arguments are inſcribed, Who 
can ſuſficiently admire it, not only in ſuch extra- 

— G4 ordinary 
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ordinary caſes as are mentioned by Derbam, &c. 
but in thoſe-caſes which are moſt common? 

Derham's Phy/. Theol. l. v. c. i. p. 262, 

Des-Cartes de Paſſ. F 42. —Cicero's Tuſc, 

Diſp. I. i. $ 24, 25. — Watts Ef, iii. 

$ 13, 14.— Rollin Maniere, &c. vol, i. 

p. 275-277. Auguſt. Onfeſ. l. x. c. 7. 

Senec. Controv. I. i. ſub init. | 

2. We can diſtinguiſh ideas brought out of 
the memory from thoſe that come in by ſenſation 
or reflection; perhaps by the livelineſs of the 
1mpreſſion, or by the train of relations. 

Locke's EH. l. ii. c. 10. c. vi. $ 5, 6.— 
Des-Carles de Paſſ. F 26. | 

3. Ideas of which we have but a general and 
imperfect remembrance may often be recovered 
by recollection. 

Watts's Ef. iii. S 15,-Locke's EJ. l. ii. 
4 K. 57. 

4. Memory in a great meaſure depends upon 
the body, and is often much injured by a diſ- 
caſe, and afterwards recovered with recovering 
ſtrength, which on the Carleſſan hypotheſis is 
accounted for, by ſuppoſing that thoſe parts of 
the brain, on which theſe characters are written, 
are by ſuch diſorders relaxed, in the ſame man- 
ner as the neryes in the other parts of the body 
are liable to be weakened or diſabled. 

5. The memory differs at different ages. Chil- 
dren ſoon forget, as they ſoon learn: old people 
learn with difficulty, and remember beſt what 
they learnt when young. That is, ſay the Carte- 
fans, becauſe the brain growing by degrees more 
dry retains old characters, but does not eaſily 
admit new. 

6. Dreams generally make little impreſſion an 
the memory: becauſe, ſay ſome, the animal ſpi- 
rits are then but gently moved, 

Watts's Ef. Ne, v. 5 2. 


7. An 


Part I. Carteſian Account of Memory. 


7. An idea attended with great pleaſure or pain 
makes a deep impreſſion on the memory, i. e. a 
deep trace on the brain, the ſpirits being then 
violently impelled. 

| Locke's Ef. |. ii. c. x. 5 3. 


8. The power of recollecting differs extremely 
at different times: and it is generally ſtrongeſt, 
when we are moſt briſk and lively. 

9. We remember that beſt in the morning, 
which we learnt juſt before we went to ſleep: 
' becauſe, ſay the Cartefians, the traces made then 
are not apt to be effaced by the motions of the 
ſpirits, as they would, if new objects of ſenſation 
had preſented themſelves; and during this inter- 
yal, they have (as it were) time to ſtiffen. 

10. Senſible ideas gradually decay in the me- 
mory if they be not refreſhed by new ſenſations ; 
the traces perhaps wearing out: yet they may 
laſt many years, 


Locke's Bf. |; ii. . X. 64, 6. 


11. When a train of ideas is very familiar to 


the mind, they often follow one another in the 
memory without any laborious recollection, and 
ſo as to ariſe almoſt inſtantaneouſly and mecha- 
nically; as in writing, ſinging, Sc. the traces 
between them being worn like beaten roads, 
Locke's Ef. l. ii. c. xxxiii. 5 6. 
12. The memory is a faculty which is almoſt 
inceſſantly exerciſed while thought continues; 
(though the inſtances of laborious recollection 
are comparatively few:) nor do we ever find the 


human mind entirely ſtript of it, though it be 
often impaired. 


DEMONSTRATION. 
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The probability of the Carteſian hypotheſis will LRe r. 


appear from conſidering, 


nomeng mentioned above. 
2. The 


IX, 
1. How well it agrees with the various pha- SV 
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2. The analogy upon this hypotheſis between 
ſenfation and memory, the one ariſing from im- 
preſſions made on the brain, the other depend- 


ing on traces continued there. 


3. The inſtances in which memory has been 
almoſt wholly loſt at once by a ſudden violent 
blow upon the head; inſomuch that a great 
ſcholar has entirely loſt the knowledge of letters 
by it, and has been forced with infinite; labour 
to begin again from the elements of them: and 
in other inſtances the recollection has been gra- 
dual, and the events of childhood and youth have 
been recovered firſt. 


COROLLARY, | 


The, memory is a uſeful faculty, which de- 
ſerves to be carefully cultivated by attention and 
Exerciſe, frequent reviews and converſation. 

Free-Thinker, Ne. 72.-Rollin's Man. Sc. 
vol. i. p. 27]—279,—Watts's Improv. 
of the Mind, part i. c. xvii. 


SCHOLIUM I. 


The artificial methods which ſome have pro- 
poſed muſt be allowed to be very ingenious; but 
perhaps are rather calculated to improve a me- 
mory already good, than to help a bad one. 

Rollin's Maniere, Sc. vol. i. p. 279, 280. 
weGrey's Memoria Technica. Bruen's 
Life, p. 56—58. 

SCHOLIUM 2, 


The excellency of the memory conſiſts partly 
in its ſtrength of retention, and partly in its 
quickneſs of recollection. | 135 

Lacke, E. J. ii. c. x. 5 8. 


SCHOLIUM 3. 


If the Carbeſſan hypotheſis ſhould be admitted, 
memory will ſtill continue a great myſtery: for 
it muſt be acknowledged impoſſible thoroughly 
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to explain how either that or ſenſation ſhould be 
affected by any impreſſion on the brain, or what 


connection there can be between ſuch impreſſions Pd 


and thought in any of its modes. 


3 SCHOLIUM 4. | 
Mr. Locke accounts for the aſſociation of ideas, 
which is the cauſe of antipathies and many errors, 
with other ſtrange phænomena, by memory; ſup- 
oling ſuch traces are worn on the brain as unite 


ideas, fo that when the mind turns to one it 


ſhould almoſt neceſſarily fall on the other too. 
See Solution, gr. 11. 
Locke's EH. l. ii. c. xxxiii. 87 —18.— 
Hartley on Man, Prop. X, XI. vol. i. 
P. 65—72. 
SCHOLIUM 5. 


If the Carteſan hypotheſis be admitted, it muſt 
be owned that nothing gives a greater idea of 
the minuteneſs of the parts into which matter 
may actually be divided, than the ſmallneſs of 
thoſe traces, by which ſo many dictionaries, hiſ- 
tories, poems, Cc. are tranſcribed, and ſo many 
pictures exactly drawn in miniature“. 


SCHOLIUM 6. 


It is probable the weakneſs of memory in in- 
fants may be one chief cauſe of their being ſo long 
before they come to the uſe of ſpeech, as well as 
the want of dexterity in uſing the organs of it. 


AXIOM VI. 


We get our ideas of Succzss10N, by obſerving LECT. 
the train of ideas pafling through our minds one x, 
after another. Locke's Eff. l. ii. c. xiv. 84. 


* That memory is an original ſaculty given us by the Author 
of our being, of which we can give no account, but that we are 
ſo made, is maintained by Dr. Reid, in his “ Eſſays on the 
Intellectual Powers of Man,” p. 303310. For an account of 
the different theories concerning Memory, ſee the ſame author, 


p. 339356, 
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Succeſſion of Ideas limited. Part I. 


PROPOSITION IX. 


The ſwiſtneſs and ſlowneſs of the ſucceſſion of 
ideas in the human mind have certain limits. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


1. Some motions arc ſo ſwift, and others ſo 
flow, that they cannot be ſeen. 

2. Motion is always ſucceſſive, 

3. Could our ideas ſucceed each other as faſt 
as the bodies move in one caſe, and as ſlow as 
they move in the other, the motion would be- 
come viſible. 1 

I, 34. The ſwiftneſs and flowneſs of ideas 
coming in by ſight have their limits. 

5. There is equal reaſon to believe it with re- 
gard to other ideas: as ſome of the like phæno- 
mena may be obſerved concerning ſome ideas 
that come in by hearing. 

6. We are not able to retain one idea long in 
the mind without any variation; nor can we call 
up any given number of ideas, in any given time; 
v. g. we cannot think over ten verſes between 
one vibration of the pendulum, and another. 

Gr. 4 and 5, and 6.|7. Valet propaſitio. 

Locke's Eff. l. ii. c. xiv. $ 614, 


SCHOLIUM, 
It is evident that there are various degrees of 


velocity in the ideas of different perſons, and of the 


ſame perſon at different times; partly according 
to the temper in which he is, and partly accord- 
ing to the degree in which he exerciſes his yoli- 
tions : and where the velocity is the ſame, ir will 
ſeem greater in proportion as the kinds of ideas 
are more various. Watts's Eff. Ne. xii. $2. 


AXIOM VII. 


The idea of Dur aT1o0Nw is a ſimple idea, which 
we get by reflecting on the ſucceſſion of our 
idcas, Locke*'s Eff. ib, $ 1—3. 
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Parr I. Diferent Meaſures of Time. 


COROLLARY. 


When we are inſenſible of the ſucceſſion of our 
ideas we are alſo inſenſible of duration. 


Locke's Ef. ib. F 4, 5. 


DEFINITION XVII. 


T1ME is a part of duration meaſured by ſome 
ſuppoſed equal ſucceſſion, a certain number of 


- which makes a period or epocha. 


Locke ib. $ 17.— Auguſt, Confefſ, I. ii. c. xiv. 
apud Fackſon's Works, vol. i. p. $83. 


SCHOLIUM I. 


The revolutions of the heavenly bodies ſerve 
ſor a convenient meaſure of time, ſeeing they are 
long, various, publicly viſible, and nearly equa- 


ble. Yet any phenomena returning periodically 


and regularly, (v. g. the freezing of water, the 
blowing of flowers, a fit of the ague, Sc.) might 
with regard to any particular perſon anſwer the 
ſame end. Locke ib. F 19, 20. 


SCHOLIUM 2, 


Nevertheleſs, in the abſence of ſuch aſſiſtance, 
the train of ideas paſſing through a man's mind 
may be to himſelf the meaſure of time: though 
neither this nor any other meaſure can be demon- 
ſtrated entirely equable. 

Locke's Ef. ib. F 21. 
$CHOLIUM 3, 
When the duration of any being is ſaid to be 


either long or ſhort, it is only as compared with 


that of other beings. 
Free-Thinker, vol. iii. No. 114, —Le Clerc's 
Logic, part i. c. iv. 86. 
coROLLARY I, 


The ſame part of duration may appear of dif- 
ferent lengths to different perſons, and to the 


ſame 
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ſame perſons at different times. See Prop. 5. 
Sc bol. Spectator, vol. ii. VNV. 94. 


COROLLARY 2. 


Hence we may learn the reaſon why years (cæ- 
| teris paribus) appear longer to us while very 
7 young, than as we grow up to riper age; becauſe 
4 the objects being newer, ſtrike the mind more 
forcibly, and ſo the ſucceſſion is more obſerved 
4 than when they grow more familiar to the mind. 

The like may be obſerved of the day we ſpend in 
} a ſtrange place, or a road we are not uſed. to tra- 
ax vel. Yer if by frequent repetition a thing is 
1 grown tedious to us, it appears of a — dura- 
tion; becauſe we mingle many other ideas with 
it, and therefore on the whole there is a greater 
ſucceſſion, | 


COROLLAKY Z. 


Tf an almighty power be ſuppoſed, it may 
make that part of duration, which appears but a 
moment to one, appear a thouſand years to ano- 
ther, or a much greater period, and vice verſa; 
which is indeed an amazing thought, 


COROLLARY 4. 


Time is not (as it has often been ſaid to be) 
the meaſure of motion, but motion is one, though 
not the only meaſure of time: for if there were 
no material world, and ſo no motion, there 
might ſtill be time, if there were any intellectual 
being whole ideas ſucceed each other, Sce 
| Schol, I. | | 
. Locke's Eff. ib. $ 22, 23,—FJackſon's Works, 
vol. i. J. v. c. xiii. $2. p. 881, 882.— 
Reid's Intellectual Powers of Man, 


P. 3Io—3M. 322—331. } 
DEFINITION XVIII. a 


LECT, 


x1, Thoſe pOoERTIESs or QUALITIES':of bodies, 
WY NY are called PRIMARY, which are in them, whether 5 
we 5 


A 


Part I. Primary and ſecondary Oualities. 


we perceive them or not: (v. g. bulk, number, 
figure, ſituation of their ſolid parts, motion, reſt, 
Sc.) But thoſe ideas, which by means of theſe 
primary qualities are excited in our minds, as 
colours, ſounds, ſmells, taſtes, &c. being vul- 
garly but falſely ſuppoſed to be in bodies) are 
called 8£coNDARY QUALITIES, 

Locke's Efſ. J. ii. c. viii. $ 8—22.— 

Watts's Eff. Ne. tl. p. 81—85. 


SCHOLIUM. 


Mr. Locke farther divide; ſecondary qualities 
into thoſe that are immediately perceivable, i. e. 
by the ideas which the bodies themſelves produce 
in us; and thoſe that are mediately perceivable, 


i. e. by the changes which we ſee them produce 
in other bodies. 


Locke's Eff. ib. $ 23—26 ®. 
PROPOSITION X. 


To enumerate ſeveral inſtances and cauſes of 


the imperfection of human knowledge. 


SOLUTION and DEMONSTRATION. 


1. We arc ignorant of many things for want 
of ideas ; perhaps wanting proper organs for ſuch 
kind of ideas, and certainly wanting ſuch an in- 
tenſeneſs of thoſe organs which we have, as 
would be neceſſary to diſcover many things which 
are now concealed from us by their diſtance or 
minuteneſs, This occaſions great imperfections 
in our knowledge both of body and ſpirit. | 

Locke's Eff,” l. iv. c. iii. $ 23-27. 


2. We are not able to diſcern the connection 
between many of thoſe ideas which we have, par- 
ticularly that between the primary and ſecondary 


„ See this whole matter amply diſcuſſed by Dr, Reid, in his 
6 Intellectual Powers of Man, p. 75—302, + 


3 272 I qualities 
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j qualities of bodies, which is a great impediment 
we | to phyſical enquiries. 
y * N Locke's EV. J. iv. c. iii. $ 9g—17. ib. c. vi. 
= $11—15.—Wattss Ef. N'. iii. $9. 
5 3. Few important propoſitions are intuitively 
3 known; and all be knowledge de- 


pony upon the memory, which being fallible 
rings ſome degree of uncertainty on what we 
learn by it. | 
Locke's EH. l. iv. c. ii. $ 4—7. ib. c. iii. 
F lil. c. xi. §9—11. 

4. We are often obliged to judge by analogy, 
the particulars of which are generally very im- 
perfect, and come vaſtly ſhort of a compleat in- 
duction. 

Locke's EH. l. iv. c. xii. F 9. c. xvi. $ 12. 


8. The various avocations of life, an indolent 
temper, and wrong methods of purſuing know- 
ledge, hinder our attaining what might other- 
wiſe come within our reach. | 

Locke's Ef. J. iv. c. ili. $ 30. 


COROLLARY, 


Since our knowledge is ſo limited, it muſt be 
of great uſe and importance to know the limits 


of it. 
Locke's Ef. l. i. c. i. $ 4—6.--Maſon on 
Self Knowledge, p. 62.:— Butler's Serm. 
N'. xv. 


SCHOLIUM T, 


Nevertheleſs, we are not deſtitute of capaci- 
ries ahd opportunities for coming to the know- 
ledge of thoſe things on which our happineſs 
moſt evidently depends. 

Locke's Eff. I. i. c. i. $ 5. ib. I, iv. c. xi. 
$ 8.—-Fonval's Leit. in Nat. Diſplayed, 
vol. i. Pp. 277-290. 4 


sc Ho- 


Panr 1. Of perſinal Identity. 


SCHOLIUM 2. 


The queſtion, whether there be any material 
world or not, will come in with greater ad van- 
tage hereafter: yet were the negative to be 
ranted, (which Biſhop Berkley maintains, ) the 
— difficulties with thoſe above-mentioned 8 
would occur, with a little alteration of phraſe. | 


PROPOSITION XL. 


To enquire wherein PERSONAL IDENTITY CON- LECT. 
ſiſts. XII, 


SOLUTION, 


1. Mr. Locke ſuppoſes it conſiſts in a continued 
conſciouſneſs of the ſame actions; and thence 
infers, that, if the conſciouſneſs of one ſpirit 
were to be transferred to another, they would 
both make but one perſon; and that, if any 
ſpirit ſhould loſe all conſciouſneſs of its former 
actions, it would from that time become a dif- 
ferent perſon. To confirm this, he pleads that, 
when it is evidently apparent that conſciouſneſs 
is loſt, 7. e. in caſe of phrenſy, when a man is 
beſides himſelf, the ſober man is not puniſhed 
for the actions of the mad-man, nor the mad- 

man, for the actions of the ſober man. But 1 

think this may be accounted for another way, 
... without ſuppoſing that the law looks upon them 

as different perſons. 
Locke's E.. l. ii. c. xxvii. $ 9—27. 


2. To this Dr. Watts very juſtly objects, that 
fancied memory might make two men born in 
the moſt diſtant places and times the ſame perſon, 
or real forgetfulneſs might make the ſame man 
different perſons; v. g. Lee the tragedian, when 
diſtracted, might be ſucceſſively Alexander, So- 
crates, Tully, Virgil, Luther, queen Elizabeth ; 
and therefore Zee, when diſtracted, might juſtly 

Vol. I. D be 


Of perſonal Identity. Parr I. 
be rewarded or puniſhed for all the different ac- 
tions which he aſcribes to himſelf: and finally, 
ſeveral men might become the ſame perſons. 


This he thinks 1s contrary to the common forms 
of ſpeech and to true philoſophy. 


Watts's Ef. N'. xii. $7. p. 294—308. 
3. He therefore concludes, that the ſame per- 


ſon, in an incompleat ſenſe, is the ſame intelligent 


ſubſtance or conſcious mind, but in a more com- 
pleat ſenſe, is he ſame ſoul united to the ſame body; 
or in other words, that, while a ſpirit is united 
to a body, the ſame-continued animal life, in 
union with the ſame ſpirit, generally attended 
with the ſame conſciouſneſs, goes to conſtitute 
the ſame perſon. If the queſtion be ſtarted re- 
lating to a ſuppoſed reſurrection, it is anſwered 
that if the reſurrection precedes the diſſolution 
of the body, it does not alter the common forms 
of ſpeaking; but if the body be diſſolved, we 
may refer it to an after enquiry how far and in 


what caſes it may be ſaid to be the ſame. Mr. 


Lockealſo acknowledges this to be moſt probable: 
ſo that the chief queſtion between them is only 
about the application of the word pern in a caſe 
that is never likely to happen, 7z. e. of transferred 
conſciouſneſs. Yet for this very reaſon I think 
Dr. Watts's notion is to be preferred. And to 


conclude, if God ſhould utterly deſtroy the ſoul 


and body of any man whom we know, and after- 
wards create a new ſpirit, united to a new body 
and in form reſembling the other, and give to it 
the exact conſciouſneſs of the man whoſe body 
and ſoul was deltroyed, and ſhould reveal to us 
what he had done, we could not converſe with 
this new produced man as the ſame man we for- 
merly knew, or approve that as an equitable con- 
duct, by which he ſhould be rewarded or pu- 
niſhed for the actions, of the annihilated man. 
This abundantly ſhews the impropriety of Mr. 

Locke's 
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PART I. Of perſonal Identity. 


Locke*s manner of ſtating the queſtion, and how 
much Dr. Wa!ls's is to be preferred to it. 
Watts's Eli. ib. p. 301-306, 308—J13. 
—Locke's Ef. ib. $ 25.—Le Clerc's On- 
tology, c. li. $ 7.—Butler's Analogy, 
Dif. i. p. 439—450. O. ed. p. 305 
. —309. Quarto ed. of 1736. 
SCHOLIUM I, 


Mr. Locke ſeems to have been led into this 


, miſtake, by conſidering what we commonly call 


ourſelves, rather than what we call the /ame per- 
ſon when ſpeaking of another. (Vids Locke ubi 


' ſupra, F 16.) Yet it is plain we do not make con- 


ſciouſneſs the only rule even here, ſince no one is 


conſcious of his having been born, nor of many 


other events and actions of his life, which never- 
theleſs upon the evidence of reaſon and teſti. 
mony, without conſciouſneſs, he would not at 
all ſcruple to apply to himſelf. 


SCHOLIUM 2. | 
If we have two ideas of body in all reſpects the 


ſame, for inſtance, of a book, or watch, we 
judge that they have the ſame archetype, if each 


of the ideas have the ſame relation to certain 
times and places ; for we know that two bodies 
cannot be at the fame time in the ſame place. 
As for the queſtion, whether two /prr:i/s may or 
not, it depends upon the doctrine of the imma- 
teriality ; and it is proper to defer the examina- 
tion of it, till we have proved that there is ſome 
immaterial ſpirit. 


Eſſay on Perſonal Identity, publiſhed for 
Robſon, 1769. Defence of Mr. Locke's 


Opinion concerning Perſonal Identity, 


' printed at Cambridge, and fold by Fohn- 
fon, 11769.—Reid's Intellectual Powers 


"of Man, P. 315321. 5. 332—337. 
| . PRO- 
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Whether the Soul thinks always, Pxx r 1. 
PROPOSITION XII. 
To enquire whether men think ys with- 


X111. out intermiſſion. 


ComPaRriSon of ARGUMENTS. 


Sect. I. For the AFFIRMATIVE. 


If there be a time when the foul does not 
think, the exiſtence of it as a ſpirit is deſtroyed: 
and we can imagine nothing to remain, unleſs it 

e ſomething merely material. Now there is no 
apparent reaſon to think the ſoul thus exiſts by 
intervals; and therefore we muſt conclude it al- 
ways thinks. 

, To this it is replied, that ſuch a definition of 
the ſoul, as implies continual actual thought, is 
begging the queſtion. in diſpute. When au 
thought is ſuſpended, there may remain ſome; ſe- 
cret power of thinking reſulting from the conſti- 
tution of the ſoul, which will exert itſelf when 
the obſtruction is removed. As a bow when 
bent has a difpoſition to ſtraiten itſelf again, or 
a clock to ſtrike, though the hammer be held 
back. 

To this it is anſwered, we can have no idea of 
this power. If the power of thinking be not the 
very ſubſtance of the ſoul, there muſt be ſome 
unknown ſubſtance in which the power inheres : 
nor can we imagine how it awakes itſelf again to 
actual thought. 

It is farther objected, that the various degrees 
of intenſeneſs of thought, which we all perceive, 
ſeem to prove that thought is not the eſſence of 
the ſoul ; for then it muſt be uniform and con- 
ſtant. ( Locke s Ef. l. ii. c. xix.) 

hut it may be replied, that the leaſt degree of 
thought is thought, as the fineſt particle of mat- 
ter is matter. On the whole it muſt be granted, 
that, if it be hereafter proved without this pro- 
poſition, that the human ſoul is immaterial, * 
5 Wi 
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will be ſome conſiderable weight in the argu- 


ment; if the contrary be proved, there will be 
very little, 


Watts's Eff. Ne. v. $1. p. 116—118,— 

Locke's Eff. l. th. c. i. 3 En- 

| quiry concerning Political Juſtice, p. 335 

S „ 

Fi Ster. II. For the Necartive. 

Ax. 1. If we think in our ſleep, we think in 

vain; and it is not to be thought we are ſo con- 
ſtituted as that this ſhould be neceſſary. 

Anfwer, If all our forgotten thoughts are in 
vain, many of our waking thoughts are ſo; for 
how few can we perfectly recollect? We may as 
well argue againſt our exiſting at all without 
thought, as a uſeleſs thing. Beſides, there is 

erhaps in ſleep ſome continued ſenſe of plea» 
ure, which the wiſe Author of nature might 
connect with ſo neceſſary a ſupport of life as ſle 
is. To which we may farther add, that the 
uninterrupted thought of every rational ſpirit, 
whether remembred or forgotten, may make a 
part of a ſcheme, in the general right and uſeful, 
though the advantage of it in ſome particular in- 
ſtances may not appear. As we may ſuppoſe 
with reſpect to thoſe minerals or metals in the 
bowels of the carth, which are never in fact diſ- 
covered. 

Locke, ib. $ 1;—Watts's Ef. ib. $ 3. 

pP. 127, 128. 5 | 
Arg. 2. Infants, who have but few ideas, ſleep 
much; probably before, and to be ſure after their 
birth: but is it to be imagined they are all that 

$ while neceſſarily employed in thinking? 
p Anſ. It is allowed they have few, or no ideas 
| | by reflection: (for the thought of a learned Scotch 
b Anatomiſt, who pretendy they are then forming 
f . the heart and lungs for their reſpective offices, 
. TCeems too extrayagant to be gs” _ 
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Whether the Soul thinks always. PART I. 


mined). But ideas of ſenſation they have early; 
perhaps ſome ſtrong ſenſations of the mother 
communicated to them before the birth : but 
when the ſoul is firſt united we know nor. 
Locke's Eff. ib. F 17, 21, 22.—Watly's 
Ef. ib. p. 129—131. 

Arg. 3. As we fall aſleep we ſeem gradually to 
approach to a ſtate of inſenſibility; it is therefore 
probable that at length we arrive at it. 

Auſ. If by inſenſibility be meant incogitation, 
the phænomenon is denied: the ſame kind of 
argument may prove, that matter might be anni- 
hilated by continual diviſion. 

Locke's Eff. l. ii. c. xix. $ 3, 4. 

Arg. 4. We do not remember that we think 
in many of our ſleeping hours, therefore how can 
we know that we do? 

Anſ. Dreams may be entirely, or but imper- 
fectly, or not at all remembered, according to 
the various degrees in which the nerves are im- 
preſſed by the motion given to the animal ſpirits 
in fleep. Beſides, daily experience ſhews us, 
that occurrences of the day bring to mind dreams, 
which in the morning we had forgotten; and we 
have often a general remembrance that we have 
dreamed, though we know not of what : to which 
it may be added, that people ſometimes in their 
ſleep diſcover marks of great emotion, when, if 
aſked in the morning what it was that diſquieted 
them, they do not perhaps know ; ſo that though 
it would be very ridiculous to argue from uni- 


verſal experience that we always think in our 


ſleeping hours, this will not be an unanſwerable 


objection againſt any other argument ; nor can it 


poſſibly prove that we ever ceaſe from thinking, 
any more than breathing, which we alſo forget; 


or than forgetting the circumſtances of our birth 


will prove we were never born. 

g Locke's Ef. l. ii. c. i. $ 13, 14, 18. 

| Walts's Eff. ib. H 2. p. 120-25. 
Er © 
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Arg. 5. It might be expected that thoſe ope- 
rations of the ſoul ſhould be moſt rational, in 
which it is moſt abſtracted from the body ; 
whereas, by what we remember of our dreams, 
we perccive the contrary. 

Anſ. It may be a law of the creation, that, 
during our union with the body, a certain diſpo- 
ſition of the nerves, generally wanting in ſleep, 
ſhould be neceſſary to rational and connected 
thought; and that ſuch a wild play of the animal 
ſpirits as ariſes from the obſtruction of the nerves 
ſhould cauſe roving imaginations, which there- 
fore by the way it is no diſhonour or detriment to 
forget. 

Locke's Eff, ib. & 16.-Walts's Eff. ib. 
43. . 126, . 


Arg. 6. If a man thinks without knowing it, 
the fleeping and waking man are two different 
perſons. 

Anſ. If by knowing it, be meant remembering 
it, (which it muſt mean if it be at all to the pur- 
poſe) they cannot be different perſons, according 
to Mr. Locke's principles of identity, unleſs every 
inſtance of forgetfulneſs makes a man a new and 
different perſon : and then how many thouſands 
and millions is every man! This objection 
would ſuppoſe two diſtinct incommunicable con- 
ſciouſneſles acting in the ſame body by intervals, 
as in ſleeping and waking; which none ever 
maintained. 

Locke's Eff. ib. & 12. c. xxvil. $ 23, 
Walts's Eff. ib. p. 125, 126. 


Arg. 7. If the ſoul always thinks, there muſt 
be ſome innate ideas, contrary to Prop. 5. 

Anſ. There muſt be ſome one idea at leaſt or 
perception; but that it is this rather than that, 
does not ariſe from the original conflitution of the 
ſoul, but from the circumſtances in which the 
body to which it is united is placed: (thus it 


D 4 might 


LECT, 


Watts's Survey of the Paſſions, Parr I, 


might have been the idea of colour as well as heat). 
So that ſuppoſing the ſoul at the firſt moment of 
its union with the body to have the idea of heat, 
this would not prove heat to be an innate idea, 
Def. 16. 
Locke's Eff. ib. S 17, 20, 21.—See on this 
ſubject, Baxt. on the Soul, vol. 1. p. 330 
—346. and note (a) Oct. Ed. 


It may not be amiſs here to mention the ar- 
gument which Mr. Baxter has drawn from the 
phænomena of dreams, to prove the exiſtence of 
ſome immaterial ſpirits by which they are ſug- 
geſted ; though the particular manner, in which 
that ſtrange and ſeemingly inconcluſive argu- 
ment 1s managed, cannot here be largely repre- 


ſented, and need not be particularly confuted. 


Baxter on the Soul, c. x, paſſim. Oct. Ed, 
vol. 11. Fl. 


PROPOSITION XIII. 
To take a more particular ſurvey of the Pas- 


XIV, $IONS of the human mind, according to Dr. 


WY Watts's diſtribution of them. See Prop. 1. Sol, 
Lr. 3. | 


SOLUTION, 


An object may be conſidered as rare and un- 
common, as good or evil in the general, or with 
reſpect to the various kinds of good or evil, and 
the particular circumſtances that attend it. 

1. If an object be in the general conſidered as 
rare, it excites Admiration : ſudden wonder is 
Surpriſe, great wonder is AſtoniJhment. This 
paſſion has no oppoſite, If an Object appear 
good in the general, it excites Love; if evil, 
Hatred. | 

N. B. Theſe are primary paſſions, and thoſe 

under the next head are derived from the 
two laſt of theſe, | | 


2. As 


2 
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2. As to the various kinds of good and evil; 
conſidering an object merely and abſolutely. as 
valuable, it excites Efeem, which in a very high 
degree is Veneration, and in a ſupreme: degree is 
Adoration. If it be conſidered as worthleſs, it. 
excites Contempt, eſpecially if it be propoſed as 
excellent. If it be conſidered as fit to receive 
good from us, it is the object of Benevolence or 
Good- will; if fit to receive evil, of Malevolence 
or III-will. But it is to be obſerved that this paſ- 


ſion centers only on ſenſible objects, 7. e. on ob- 


jects capable of perception. If the object be 
conſidered as fit to do me good, or afford me 
any preſent pleaſure, it produces Complacency, if 
the contrary Diſplicency. Complacency in any 
very high degree towards an inferior, or on con- 
ſiderations not adequate to that degree of regard, 
is Fondneſs; the oppoſite to which is Diſguſt or 
Loathing. 

N. B. There may be benevolence where there 
is no complacency, but a high degree of 
complacency without benevolence is hardly 
conceivable. 

3. As to the various circumſtances in which 
the good or evil object is conſidered, it may be 
either preſent or abſent. 

(i.) Future good conſidered as poſſible excites 
Deſire, which 1s the great ſpring of action: if 
evil be conſidered as poſſible, it excites Aver- 


fron, 


(2.) If there be a probable proſpect of obtain- 
ing abſent good, it excites Hope; if evil be likely 
to come upon us, it produces Fear. The higheſt 
degree of hope is Confidence or Security ; when 
little remains, there is Deſpondency; and when 
hope is entirely baniſhed, Deſpair ſucceeds. 
Fear joined with foreſight, is Anxiety; with 
careful contrivance to avoid it, is Solicitude; 
mingled with ſurpriſe and riſing to a violent de- 


gree on a ſudden, is Terror; and a high degree 


of 


a 
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of averſion attending the idea of any object we 
apprehend or reflect on, is Horror, 
(3-) Good obtained awakens Foy: evil actually 


endured brings Sorrow, Moderate joy is Glad- 
nes: ſudden and high joy is Exultation : habi- 


tual joy is Cheerfulneſs. Moderate ſorrow is 
Trouble: great ſorrow is Diſtreſs and Anguith : 
habitual ſorrow is Melancholy, Congratulation is 
the ſentiment and expreſſion of joy ariſing from 
the happineſs of another. Pity and Compaſſion 
is ſorrow ariſing from the diſtreſs of another. 
Sympathy comprehends both: Envy is the con- 
trary of both. Fealouſy is a ſpecies of envy, 
ariſing from an apprehenſion of preference given 
to another perſon in the affections of one for 
whom we have a peculiar regard. Shame may 
be reckoned as a ſpecies of ſorrow, attended fre- 
quently with bluſhing, ariſing from a conſciouſ- 
neſs, imputation, or apprehenſion of any thing 
that appears to be matter of diſgrace, in our- 
ſelves, or others we are concerned for, 7. e. when 
likely to expoſe us or them to the contempt of 
others. | 

(4.) When any intelligent being deſignedly 
brings good upon us, it excites Gratitude ; when 
evil, Anger. With reſpect to our fellow-crea- 
tures, gratitude is a mixture of complacency and 
benevolence; anger is ey with ſome de- 
gree of malevolence, hen anger riſes to an 
exceſſive degree, it is Rage and Fury; when it is 
deeply rooted, it is Rancour and Spite ; when ariſ- 
ing on trifling occaſions, and expreſſed in little 
tokens of reſentment, it is Peeviſhneſs. 

When an affront is apprehended, beneath us 
or any other perſon to whom it is offered, it ex- 
cites Indignation; and when anger is attended 
with a deſire of hurting another it is called Ma- 
lice ; and when this is in conſequence of an ap- 
prehended injury, Revenge, 
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Part I. Original of our Paſſions. 


Watts on the Paſſions, & 2. p. 49. Ed. 2. 
— Fordyce's Mor. Philof. b. i. $ 2—4.— 
Pope's Ethic Epiſt. ii. ver. 93—204.— 
Locke's Eff. l. ii. c.xx.—Hutcheſon's Treas 
tiſe on the Paſſions.— Le Brun Of the 
Charatters of the Paſſions,” 


SCHOLIUM I. 


Des-Cartes divides the primary paſſions into 
ſix, vis. Admiration, Love, Hatred, Deſire, Joy 


and Sorrow : and though this is by no means an 


accurate diſtribution, yet his deſcription of the 


paſſions contains many excellent paſſages. 


Des-Cartes de Paſſ. part ii F 69. P. 81. 


SCHOLIUM 2. 


As pain is uſeful for preſerving the animal body 
from thoſe injuries which might prove fatal to it, 
ſo many of the paſſions, which are diſagreeable 
in their preſent operations, are uſeful and even 
neceſlary, both to individuals and ſocieties. 


Walts on the Paſſ. p. 85—88. — Butler's 

Herm. Ne. viii. P. 159—154.—Locke's 

Eff. l. ii. c. vii. $ 4. — Fofler's Serms 
vol. ii. p. 122— 125, and 128. 


PRO POSITION XIV. 


To enquire into the Original of our paſſions. 


$OLUTION, 


I. They may either ariſe from the motion of 
the body, impreſſions on the ſenſes, or opera- 
tions of the mind by which ideas arc produced: 
as the ſight of beauty, hearing of muſick, or un- 
derſtanding a propoſition. 

2. From ideas recollected by the memory, 
which may be accompanied with ſome degree of 
pleaſure or pain, which they at firſt” gave. 
(Prop, 8. gr, 7.) 

3. From 


LECT. 
XV. 


The Paſſions farther conſidered, Parr I, 


3. From the exerciſe of reaſon, which appre- 
hends a probability of approaching good or evil. 


Des-Cartes de Paſſ. part ii. & 5 1. —-Watis 
on the Paſſ. F 3. p. 10—17. 


SC HOLIUM TI, 


The ſecond and third ſource ariſe from the 
firſt; ſince there could have been no memory nor 
reaſoning, without ideas preſented to the mind 
as the ground-work of its operations. 


SCHOLIUM 2. 


Some think the paſſions may be raiſed by means | 


of the body, when no particular idea is preſented 
to any one of the ſenſes; that is, only from the 
temperature of the body: v. g. when we find our- 
ſelves chearful or ſad, and cannot aſſign any rea- 
ſon for it: which if it be admitted, may in the 
judgment of ſome make it dubious, whether the 
firſt idea in the human mind be (as Mr. Locke 
maintains) an idea of ſenſation. But it may per- 
haps be anſwered, we have a ſenſe of the tempe- 
rature of the body; and that we are ſeldom in 
our waking hours deſtitute of ſome ſenſible im- 
preſſions, which are at different times painful or 
pleaſant, in different degrees, according as our 
organs are diſpoſed. 
Locte's Eff. l. ii. c. i. $ 23, 24. 


SCHOLIUM 3. 


The paſſions cannot be immediately excited or 
ſuppreſſed by our volitions, but conſequentially 
they may; eſpecially thoſe ariſing from the third 
ſpring, by which ſome arifing from the two for- 
mer may be balanced. 


Des-Cartes de Paſſ. $ 45—47. 


SCHOLIUM 4. 

It is queried why objects are often found to 
affect the paſſions leſs when they are grown fa- 
miliar, than they did before. To this it may be 

anſwered, 


Parr I. The Paſſions farther conſidered, 


anſwered, that admiration in a great meaſure 
Proceeds from the novelty of objects. Perhaps 
in other inſtances it may be owing to ſome un- 
known connection between making the firſt im- 
preſſion on the brain and the excitation of the 

aſſions. Let it is obſervable, that the degree 
in which we are impreſſed, is by no means pro- 
portionable to the novelty of objects alone; it 
depends much more upon the temperature of the 
body, and a variety of other particulars. 


AXIOM VIII. 


We find by experience that our minds are ſo 
conſtituted, that ſome degree of paſſion or deſire 
is neceſſary to action; ſo that an entire ſuſpenſion 
of them would be attended with a ſtagnation of 
all our faculties. 1 

Locke's Eff. l. ii. c. vii. S 3.—Des-Cartes 
de Paſſ. $40.—Speator, vol. iv. Ne. 25 5. 


COROLLARY, 


It muſt be of the greateſt importance, in order 
to influence men to a due courſe of action, to 
know how to awaken or moderate their paſſions 
by proper application to them ; and thoſe who 
act as if they deſired entirely to eradicate the 
paſſions, are ignorant of the conſtitution of hu- 
man nature, and can expect but little ſucceſs in 
their attempts to work upon the mind. 

Doadridge's Dedication of x Serm. p. 10. 


SCHOLIUM I. 


Mr. Locke maintains that deſire is always a ſtate 
of uneaſineſs : but it is certain, that in many 
caſes the uneaſineſs is abundantly overbalanced 
by a probable proſpect of the immediate enjoy- 
ment of good: and if ſome degree of uneaſineſs 
be univerſally neceſſary to action, it is very dif- 
ficult, if not impoſſible, to conceive how any 
active being can be perfectly happy. 
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Locke's EH. l. ii. c. xxi. 5 32—34—IWatls 
on Liberly, p. 23-25. — Crove's Poſt- 
bumous Works, vol. iv. p. 136, 137.— 
Watts's Eſſuy on the Freedom of Will in 
God and his Creatures. Odlavo. Or his 
Works, vol. vi. p. 382, 383. 


SCHOLIUM 2, 


We cannot miſtake in judging of preſent bes 
ſure or pain, as the incentives of deſire or aver- 
ſion; but in judging of future we often do. 


Locke's EH. ib. $ 6165. 
DEFINITION XIX. 


Ir r. When a being is determined to the perform- 
XVI. ance of any action, not by a view of the benefi- 
La cial conſequences that may attend it, but mere 


from a ſtrong impulſe leading to the action elt 
that being 1s ſaid to act by Iv STI x or. 


COROLLARY I. 


There are many remarkable inſtincts in man- 


kind, which greatly tend both to the good of 
individuals and the ſpecies. Thoſe which are 
called natural appetites plainly come under this 
claſs; to which may be added parental affection, 
and ſome workings of compaſſion and gratitude : 
though it muſt be granted the force of all theſe 
is very different in different perſons. 
Baxter's Praflical Works, vol. i. p. 379. 
col. 2.—Andry apud Mem. of Literat. 
vol. i. P. 15. — Hulcheſon's Eng. p. 143 
——I4 / 195199. 
COROLLARY 2. 


Brutes are governed by inſtint in many of 
their actions, as was obſcrved above, Prop. 2. 
gr. ba The reaſon upon which many of their 
actions depend, could not be diſcovered without 
a penetration far beyond what 1s to be found in 


the 
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Paxr I. Inflints of Brutes. 


the generality of men. See particular inſtances 
of this in the Bee (a), in the Ant (5b), in the 
Waſp (c), in the Raven (d), in the Formica 
Leo (e), in the Galli Sylveſtres (F), in the Bo- 
haques (g), in the Fox (H), in the Beaver (i), in 
the Turkey Hen (k), in the Common Hen (/), 
beſides many others (m). 
(a) Ray's Wiſdom of God, p. 132, 133. 
2 Ed. p.122—124.—Nat. Diſp. vol. i. 
p. 168—178, 182—184, 194—202,— 
) Guardian, vol. ii. N'. 156, 157. 
lin. Nat. Hiſt. xi. 30.— (c) Nat. 
Diſpl. part i. p. 126—148,——(4) A.- 
bert. Magnus, apud Crad. Harm. part ii. 
p. 67. note in the margin. — (e) Nat. 
Diſp. part i. p. 234240. — (/) Der- 
ham's Phyſ. Theol. p. 229. (g) Der- 
bam, 1b. p. 212. (h) Derham, 16. 
Pp. 204, —— (i) Nat. Diſpl. part ii. p. 
106—114. (k) Nat. Diſpl. Ib. p. 23, 
24,—[) Syed. vol. ii. N'. 120.— 
(m) Cicero de Nat. Deor. J. ii. $ 48— 
50. — Cambray ſur ! Exiſt. F 23. p. 46, 
47.—Scolt's Chriſtian Life, vol. it. p. 
211—220,-Eſſay on Hunting, p. 53, 54, 
— Pope's Ethic Epift. lil. ver. 172— 
198 *, 


SCHOLIUM FB. 


That inſtinct is not mere imitation, ſee proved 


by a remarkable ſtory in 
Galen, apud Ray's Wiſd. of God, p. 349— 
353. 2 Ed. p. 133—135. 


* Great light has been thrown upon the properties and in- 
ſtints of animals by many recent authors, See particularly 
Buffon's Natural Hiſtory, Pennant's Arctic Zoology, and 
George Edwards's Works; to which ſeveral other uctions 
might be added. Many of the Voyages and Travels that have 
lately been publiſhed are worthy of being particularly ſtudied in 
this view, The information given by Captain Cook, and the 
other circumnavigators of the globe, muſt not be forgotten. 
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'$SCHOLIUM 2, 


It is probable, that in moſt inſtances if not in 
all, the actions to which any being is determined 
by inſtinct, are accompanied with immediate 


pleaſure. 
DEFINITION XX. 


rer. AMENTAL Hair is a facility of thinking or 
xvVII. Willing any action acquired by frequent acts, 


PROPOSITION XV. 


Mental habits do very much depend upon the 
memory. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


1. Memory, furniſhing us with ideas and re- 
lations, makes it caſy for us to think upon any 
fubject. 

2. Furniſhing us with motives, it makes it 
eaſy to will it, 

3. When memory ceaſes, we ſee that mental 
habits are'deſtroyed. 


1 and 2, and 3.|4. Falet propoſitio. (Def. 20.) 
Clerici Pneum. Seck. i. c. iv. $ 18—22, 


AN 


COROLLARY I. 


Mental Habits muſt very much depend on the 
body, ſince memory plainly does ſo. Prop. 8. 
Sol. gr. 4. 

COROLLARY. 2. 

The facility with which the body obeys the 
command of the mind, is a thing difterent from 
mental habit: yet it may have ſome affinity to it, 
as bodily motion depends upon volition. 


COROLLARY" 3. 


No habits can in ſtrict propriety of ſpeech, be 
ſaid to be infuſed; ſince it is impoſſible the firſt 
act of any kind ſhould be the effect of habit, ac- 
cording to the deſintion. Yet a diſpoſition 
may 


Par I. Difference between Wit and Judgment. 
may be given to perform acts at firſt with as 


much readineſs, as if they had been learnt by 


long practice. Neither can any habit be pro- 
perly ſaid to be hereditary: yet there may be, 
and it is plain in fact that there are certain here- 
ditary difpoſitions towards contracting habits of 
one kind rather than another. 


SCHOLIUM TI. 4 


On theſe principles ſome account for the phæ- 
nomenon which has frequently been obſerved, 


that a great degree of wit and judgment ſeldom 
meet in the ſame perſon; becauſe wit is an habit 
of finding out the reſemblance of ideas, and 
making an agrecable aſſemblage of them; where- 
as judgment is the habit of diſtinguiſhing accu- 
rately between thoſe that have ſome reſemblance, 
though they really differ. It is not to be won- 
dercd at, if two ſuch different habits do not or- 
dinarily occur in the ſame mind. Nevertheleſs, 
it muſt be acknowledged highly probable, that 
habit is not the only thing that makes the dif- 
ference between various perſons 1n this reſpect, 
though it may ſerve very much to increaſe it *. 
See Prop. 3. Schol. 1. 

Locke's Eff. l. ii. c. xi. $ 2. 


SCHOLIUM 2. 
Idiots reaſon very little, and make few propo- 
ſitions; whereas the mad-man reaſons very 


much, and often juſtly, but upon very preca- 
rious and falſe principles. 


Locke's Eff. l. ii. c. xi. $ 12, 13. 
SCHOLIUM 3. | 


The force of habit, both mental and corporeal, | 


is ſo great, that it is an evident part of wiſdom 


* For the different accounts which have been given of Wit, 
recourſe may be had to the Spectator, vol, 1. Ne 58—63; to 
Mr, David Fordyce's Dialogues on Education; and to Lord 
Kaims's Elements of Criticiſm, vol. ii. chap, xiii. p. 60—84. 
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to take care how habits are formed; and it is 


worth our while to uſe great labour to turn and 
fix them on the right fide, | 
Tillotſon's Serm. vol. i. Ne. 29. p. 301 
304.— Dadſi. Præcept. vol. ii. p. 5 19— 
630. . 
DEFINITION XXI. 


Thoſe properties of any being are called Per- 
FECTIONS, Which directly tend to promote its 
happineſs. 

| COROLLARY. 


Only ſpirits are . of perfection, ſince a 


capacity for happineſs implies perfection, 1. e. 
thought. 


SCHOLIUM, 


Nevertheleſs, in an inferior ſenſe, or by ana- 
logy, inſenſible beings may be called perfect, 
i. e. as they are fitted to anſwer the purpoſes in- 
tended by them. 

Watts's Ontol. c. viii. p. 353=355- 


DEFINITION XXII. 


LECT, That mind is ſaid to be poſſeſſed of xATuRAI 

xvVIII. LIS ER T, or liberty of choice, which is ſo con- 

i ſtituted, as that its volitions ſhall not be invin- 
cibly determined by any foreign cauſe or conſi- 
deration whatever offered to it, but by its own 
ſovereign pleaſure. 


COROLLARY I. 

If any inſtance occurs, in which the mind can 
chuſe no otherwiſe than it does, it is not in that 
inſtance naturally free; though it chuſes with 
the greateſt delight, and executes its volitions 

ithout any reſtraint, 

Malts on Liberty, p. 8, 9.—Collins on Li- 
berty, part ii. Ed. 2.— Limborch's The- 

lo, J. ii. c. xxlii. S 20. 

Con- 


— 


Parr I. External and Philoſophical Liberty. 


COROLLARY 2. 
Natural liberty as before defined, includes 


what ſome have called a liberty of contrariety, as 


well as of contradiction; i. e. ſuppoſes the mind 
able to chuſe the contrary, as well as to defer its 
choice: if indeed theſe two expreſſions do not 
ſignify in fact the ſame thing, which in ſome 
connections at leaſt they may. | 

| Hatcheſon's Metaph. p. 22. 


DEFINITION XXIII. 


EXTERNAL LIBERTY, or liberty of action, is 
oppoſed to a conſtraint laid on the executive 
powers; and conſiſts in a power of rendcring 
our volitions effectual. 


COROLLARY, 
There may be external where there is not na- 
tural liberty, and vice verſa. 


SCHOLIUM; | 
The liberty of which Mr. Locke generally 


treats, is a liberty of action not of choice, and 
- that Collins expreſsly allows. 


Locke's Eff. l. ii. c. xxi. $ T—13, 21—30, 
71.— Collins on Lib. p. 115—118. 


DEFINITION XXIV. 


PrrtosoPnicar LI SERV conſiſts in a prevail- 
ing diſpoſition to act according to the dictates of 
reaſon; 1. e. in ſuch a manner as ſhall, all things 
conſidered, moſt effectually promote our happi- 
neſs. A diſpoſition to act contrary to this is 
MENTAL SERVITUDE: and when the mind 1s 


_ equally diſpoſed. to follow reaſon, or act contrary 


to it, it is then ſaid to be in a ſtate of Inpis- 
FERENCE, | 

Tillotſ. Serm. vol. ii. p. 617, 618.—Per/. 

Sat. v. ver. 124—191.—Clarke's Serm. 

vol, iii. Ne. 1. p. 513, Ed. 12mo. 

E 2 COR- 
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Moral and complete Liberty. PART I. 


COROLLARY, 


Philoſophical liberty is a perfection of the 
mind ; (See Def. 21.) ſince much of our happi- 
neſs depends on our conduct, and by acting ac- 
cording to reaſon, much good may be obtained, 
and much evil avoided, 


DEFINITION XXV. 


A man is ſaid to be MORALLY FREE, When 
there is no interpoſition of the will of a ſuperior 
being, to prohibit or determine his actions in 


any particular under confideration, 
Watts on Liberty, p. 4. 


COROLLARY, 


As the ſame man may be ſubject to the con- 
troul of various ſuperiors, one of which may 
allow what another prohibits, he may as to the 
ſame action be ſaid to be or not to be morally 
free, according to the perſons whoſe will is in 
queſtion. Nevertheleſs, where there is one who 
has a much greater power and authority over him 
than any of the reſt, it is proper to judge of his 


moral freedom by conſidering the will of ſuch a 


ſuperior perſon. 
DEFINITION XXVI. 


Compleat liberty conſiſts in the union of natu- 
ral, external, moral, and philoſophical liberty, 
without any firugele or difficulty. 

Watts on Lib. p. 9—12.—Colliber's Eng. 
P. 47—59- Ed. 3. 
COROLLARY I. 


Compleat liberty on the whole is a 1 
(See Def. 24. Cor. 


COROLLARY 2. 


Compleat liberty ſeems to conſiſt in a certain 
ſymmetry or ſubordination of the facultics; 20 
| | when 
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PART I. Liberty of Choice. — 


when applied to ſuch beings as ourſelves, ſup- 

poſes a ſerene underſtanding, moderate paſſions 

® riſing in proportion to the nature of objects, the 

> will chuſing to follow ſuch regular impreſſions, 

1 and the executive powers readily and vigoroully 
= performing its dictates. 8 


COROLLARY 3, 


When we ſpeak of compleat liberty, it is not 
ſo proper to enquire, whether the 2v1/l be free, 
but rather whether the man be ſo. (See Prop. 1. 


Scbol. 1.) Yet natural liberty evidently belongs 
to the will. | 


Locke's Ef, I. ii. c. xxi. $ 1419. 
IValts's E. Me. xii. F 5. 


SCHOLIUM, 


What ſome call a liberty of fpontancity, conſiſts 
merely in chufing to perform any particular ac- 
tion: nor does it at all enter into the queſtion, 
whether we can chuſe or perform the contrary. 
But ſince this is nothing more than //ling, it l 
l does not deſerve the name of liberty. 
For the Carteſian notion of it, ſee 


Des-Cartes Prince, i. $ 37—39.—Wetts 
on Lib. p. 6. 


PROPOSITION XVI. 


The mind of man is poſſeſſed of natural liberty, ** © T- 
i. e. liberty of choice. XIX. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


1. We are conſcious to ourſelves, that we 

have a power of chuſing otherwiſe than we do in 
a multitude of inſtances. 

2. We univerſally agree that ſome actions de- 
ſerve praiſe and others blame; and we ſometimes 
condemn ourſelves as conſcious of the latter: for 
which there could be no foundation at all, if we 
were invincibly determined in every volition, 
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Liberty of Choice. Paxr I. 


and had it to ſay, we had done the aun. we poſ- 
ſibly could. 

3. The laws of all nations agree to puniſh 
ſome actions in a man who is maſter of his rea- 
ſon, for which they would not puniſh one whom 
they knew to be diſtracted. 

4. When equal objects are 8 to our 
choice, we ſometimes determine to chuſe one of 
them rather than another, without being able to 
aſſign any reaſon for ſuch a preference. 


225 85 4.05. e Fre 
Grove of Hum. Lib. F 134-—16.—W#atts on 
Liberty, & 3, P. 28—39.—Keligion of 
- Nature, p. 63, 64. Ed. 4to.—Clarke at 
Boyle's Lea. p. 85—89. 


COROLLARY. 


The will is not determined (as ſome have aſ- 
ſerted) by the laſt dictate, or rather aſſent of the 
underſtanding, nor the greateſt apparent good, 
nor a prevailing uneaſineſs, which laſt ſeems to 
coincide with the former. 

Watts on Lib. p. 1723, 28—27— _ 


Locke's Eff. l. ii. c. xxi. $ 35, 36.— 


Clarke at Boyle's Lef. p. 97) —100.— 
Clarke and Leibnitz, p. 403==415. 


SCHOLIUM I. 


To this it is objected, that we are formed with 
a neceſſary deſire of happineſs, and conſequently 
cannot chuſe any thing but what in preſent cir- 
cumſtances appears moſt conducive to it: and 
experience is appealed to as confirming the aſſer- 
tion, ſince we are always | in fact moſt inclined to 
what we chuſe. 

Anſwer. This muſt be acknowledged a canſi- 
derable difficulty. 

It is granted that what we chuſe muſt have 
ſome appearance of good ; but the mind appears 
in fact, as well as from the reaſoning in the pro- 

poſition, 


Parr I, ObjeFions anſwered. 
poſition, to have a power of preferring a ſmaller 
reſent to a greater abſent and future good, 
hough at the ſame time it condemns itſelf of 
folly in ſach a choice; which it could never do, 
if what it choſe always appeared to be the greateſt 
good; ſince then in every choice it would act ac- 
cording to the neceſſary impulſe and conſtitution 
of its nature. And though we allow that there 
is always a greater inclination to what we chuſe 


than u hat we refuſe, yet till this inclination be 


proved invincible, the propofition may hold 
good. 

Turretine, vol. i. Loc. x. Qu. ii. $7; 15, 

16.— Coll. on Lib. p. 40—-44.— Burn. 
on the Art. p. 117, 118. Matis on Lib. 
p. 70—74.— Grove on Lib. F 18, 19.— 
Grove*'s Mor. Philoſ. vol. i. p. 206-214. 
—Maclaurin's Newtonian Philoſ. p. 81— 
84.—Clarke and Leibnitz, Append, Ne. 3. 
Cato's Letters, vol. iv. Ne. 3. 
| SCHOLIUM 2. 

To the argument from ſelf-accuſation Collins 
replies, that 1t is ny the ſenſe of having acted 
againſt ſome rules, which on reflection we appre- 
hend it would have been better for us to have 
followed, though it did not appear fo when we 
did the action. —But how then could conſcience 
condemn us, not only in our after reflections, 
but in the act itſelf? or how could we condemn 
ourſelves for having done fooliſhly in chuſing 
what did appear to us the greateſt good, and 
could not but ſo appear? 

Collins ib. p. 105, 106.—Grove's Poſth. 
Works, vol. iv. p. 93-—148. pre/. § 3 
27, and \ 21. 


$CHOLIUM 3. 
It is objected to the argument, gr. 3. that pu- 
aiſhments are often inflicted where it is granted 
E 4 there 


$5 


Objeckious anſwered, PART, I. 


there is no liberty at all, as on lunatics, drunk- 


ards, and brutes. | 4 

Anſ. It may be debated how far it is proper to 
call the ſeverities uſed with them in ſome caſes 
puniſhments, or how far they may be deſtitute 
of all natural liberty. But as for Collins's argu» 
ment, that were man a free creature rewards and 
puniſhments, would ſignify nothing, becauſe” it 
would lie in his own breaſt to ſlight them; it is 
moſt evidently weak: for nevertheleſs they would 
be a probable means of anſwering their end, and 
that they are not always effectual is evident in 
fact. Collins ib. p. 86—88, 91—98. 

| $CHOLIUM 4. 


LECT, . To the fourth argument (which is generally 


XX. 


be an imperfection to the human ſoul ; becauſe 


called choice iv «9:apopry) it is anſwered by the op- 
SL YM poſers of natural liberty, that no ſuch caſe can 


occur that two objects ſhould appear entirely 
equal: and if there did, then a choice would be 
impoſſible; for that would imply an effect with- 
out a cauſe, or a balance turning when the weights 
are equal. But this is evidently taking the queſ- 
tion for granted: for it will not be allowed that 
willing is a neceſſary effect, which muſt imply a 
compelling efficient cauſe; or the mind like a 
balance to be moved with weights. And as to 


the fact in queſtion, a cauſe which we cannot af 


fign is to us u cauſe: and yet in many ſuch caſes 
we determine. 
Collins ib. p. 44—52, $79—59.—Watts on 
Lib. p. 68—70.—Clarke and Leibnitz, 
P. 38. H. p. 93=—=95, 121—123, 109, 
173—177, 291. Append. Ne. iv. ix. 
p. 165. § 14, 15, p. 281—287.—Cicero 
de Fato, § 24, 25.—Fackſon on Liberly, 
P. 193—196, * 


SCHOLIUM 5. 8 
It is farther pleaded, that ſuch a liberty would 
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Parr IJ. Tocke's Notion of Liberty. 


it would ſuppoſe it in ſome inſtances to act with- 
out reaſon. 

Anſ. Our ſcheme of liberty ſuppoſes a power 
of chuſing rationally in all inſtances; of ſeeing 
and preferring a greater good ; and chuſing of 
two objects equally good, one, where there is 
reaſon for taking oe, though not for taking his 
rather than hat: whereas to deny this is plainly 
to limit the mind in its power of choice and ca- 
pacity for happineſs in ſome inſtances, Yet I 
think (though we allow that ſome particular 
pleaſure; may ariſe from the conſciouſneſs of 
having uſed this natural liberty aright, when it 
might have been abuſed) it muſt be granted, that 
a power of chuſing worſe rather than better is 
not neceſſary to the happineſs of any being. Bur 
is mankind in ſuch a perfect ſtate, that we are 


under a neceſſity of maintaining that it could not 


have been greater or bon, ma than it is? 
Collins ib. p. 62—83,-Watts ib. p. 70— 
74.—Colliber's Enquiry, p. 50, $1.— 
Locke's Ef. J. ii. c. xxl. $ 48—52.— 
Clarke at Boyle's Lef. p. 119-121. 


SCHOLIUM 6. 


The ſentiments of many conſiderable moderns 
may be ſeen in Collins on Lib. p. 1431. and 
thoſe of ſeveral antients in 

Collins ib. p. $9-—62.-—Jackſon on Lib, 
P. 82—91, 98—113.—Lucas's Enquiry, 
vol. i. p. 163—185, 130—135. 
Hulch. Metaph. Syn. c. iv. p. 22, 23, 
compared with p. 57. 


SCHOLIUM 7. 


What Mr. Zzcke's notion of liberty on the 
whole was, is much debated. The truth of the 
_— ſeems to be, that he changes his idea of 
it; ſometimes meaning external liberty, of which 
be * ſpeaks, (ſce Def. 23. Schol.) ſome- 
times 
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Locte's Notion of Liberty, Part 1, 


times philofophical, (as in the place quoted 
above, J. ii. c. xxi. $ 49.) and ſometimes he 
ſeems to recur to the notion of natural liberty 


again, eſpecially when he ſays in ſo many words, 


that freedom conſiſts in not being under a neceſ- 
ſary determination of our will in any particular 
action, (S5 1.) and in a power of ſuſpenſion: ($42:) 
by which laſt manner of ſtating it, he ſeems not 
to throw any light upon the queſtion; ſince all 
the difficulty attending a poſſibility of determin- 
ing to act one way or another, will attend a poſ- 
fibility of determining to act or not to act. 

Loches Fam. Epiſt. p. 474, Ec. pri ſori. 

p. 480. ne 


E | $SCHOLIUM 8. 

"Thoſe who believe the being and perfections 
of God, and a ſtate of retribution, in which he 
will reward and puniſh mankind according to 
the diverfity of their actions, will. find it difficult 
to reconcile the juſtice of puniſhment with the 
neceſſity of crimes puniſhed. And they that be- 
lieve all that the ſcripture ſays on the one hand 
of the eternity of future puniſhments, and on 
the other of God's compaſſion to ſinners, and his 
ſolemn aſſurance that he deſrres not their death, 
will find the difficulty greatly increaſed. But as 
many of the words here uſed are not yet ſtrictly 
defined, nor the evidence of the propoſitions 
ſtated, it may fuffice briefly to have ſuggeſted 
the thought. | 

Cato's Letters, vol. iv. No. 110.—Fack- 
ſon's Reply, paſſim.—Hartley on Man, 
vol. i. p. 500—511 *. 

5 PR O- 


Since the — OR were written, the queſtion 
concerning Liberty and Neceſſity has again received a moſt co- 
ious-and acute diſcuſſion. See Jonathan Edwards's Enquity 
into the Freedom of Will ;—The Doctrine of Philoſophical 
Neceſſity illuſtrated, by Dr, Prieſtley ;—A free Diſcuſſion of the 
| nes 
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P RO POSITION XVII. 


— The philoſophical liberty of the mind is much Lr r. 
impaired, and we are obnoxious to a lamentable xx1. 
degree of ſervitude. (Def. 24.) 


DEMONSTRATION. 


1. The un often ſo far influenced 
by the paſſions, as to be unwilling to enter on 
reaſonings, which may ſeem to lead to a conclu- 
ſion contrary to our intereſt. 

2. The paſſions and prejudices of our minds 
inſenſibly mingle themſelves with the whole 
proceſs of reaſoning when it is undertaken, lead- 
ing into many embarraſſments and inconſiſtencies, 
obſcuring truth and gilding error; ſo that fre- 
quently the judgment is formed upon a very un- 
fair. hearing, agrecably to the bias the mind is 
under, and contrary to the evidence that might 
have been obtained. 1 
3. We often find it difficult to excite our paſ- 
ſions at the command of reaſon, and to fix them 
on objects which appear to our underſtanding 
moſt worthy of regard: on the contrary, they 
are often excited by ſuch objects, as the under- 


Doctrines of Materialiſm and Philoſophical Neceſſity, in a 
Correſpondence between Dr. Price and Dr. Prieſtley ;—Obſer- 
vations in Defence of the Liberty of Man, as a moral Agent, 
by the Rev. John Palmer ;—Dr. Prieſtley's Letter to Mr. Pal- 
mer, in Defence of his Illuſtrations ;—Mr, Palmer's Appendix 
to his Obſervations :—Dr, Prieſtley's ſecond Letter to Mr. 
Palmer ;—Mr. Jacob Bryant's Addrefs to Dr. Prieſtley, upon 
his Doctrine of Philoſophical Neceſſity illuſtrated; Dt. Prieſt- 
ley's Letter to Mr. Bryant; —Dawes's Free Enquiry into the 
Merits of a Controverſy between Dr. Price and Dr. Prieſtley ;— 
The Doctrine of Philoſophical Neceſſity briefly invalidated ;— 
Reid's Eſſay on the Active Powers of Man, p. 2671—368 ;— 
The notes to the new edition of Hartley on Man ;—Bclſham's 
Eſſays, Philoſophical, Hiſtorical, and Literary, vel. i. p. 1— 
8 Philoſophical and Literary, by Dr. Gregory of 
dinburgh;—and Enquiry concerning Political Juſtice, vol. i. 

p. 283—317. 3 
ſtanding 


Philoſophical Liberty impaired. Part I. 


ſtanding has been by irreſiſtible evidence com- 
pelled to diſapprove, and thereby we are led to 
commit actions, which, while we do them, we 
condemn ourſelves for. 

4. Bodily conſtitution and appetite have ſome- 
times almoſt a conſtraining power to hinder the 
execution of the wiſeſt volitions. Yet it muſt 
be acknowledged, this impulſe is not invincible: 
we may ſtop ourſelves in the career; and enter 
upon a contrary courſe : ſo that upon the whole, 
the way to happineſs is rather difficult than im- 
poſſible. See Prop. 15. Schol. 3. and Prop. 16. 
| Locke's Eff. J. ii. c. xxi. $ 47, $6=—=59- 


COROLLARY, 


It is plain from theſe phænomena, of which 
experience may convince us too ſurely, that the 
ſymmetry of the foul and ſubordination of its 
faculties, mentioned Def. 26. Cor. 2. in which 
complear liberty conſiſts, 1s in a great meaſure 
violated in the human ſoul. But whether it 
were originally in the ſame ſtate, cannot be de- 
termined till 'we have examined other previous 


4 


propoſitions. | 
 Locke's Ef. I. ii. c. xxi. $ 53—55.—Seed's 
Serm. vol. ii. p. 339=344. 


SCHOLIUM I. 


It is greatly debated, how far the will has in 
our preſent ſtate any influence on the judgment, 
in aſſenting to any propoſition in queſtion. Some 
maintain that it cannot have any influence at all; 
but I think experience proves the contrary : and 
though there muſt be ſome ſhow of argument to 
determine the judgment, yet it ſeems to be the 
conſequence of that natural liberty aſſerted 
Prop. 16. that the mind can divert itſelf from 
examining proofs which are likely to eſtabliſh a 
diſagrecable propoſition; and by labouring to 
confirm and embelliſh arguments on the favou- 


rite 
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rite ſide of the queſtion, can bring itſelf to aſſent 
to what it wiſhes to find true, though vaſtly ſu- 
perior evidence on the contrary ſide were fairly 
within its reach. Yet it muſt be acknowledged, 
that this remark only takes place in propoſitions 
which have ſome certain limited degree of evi- 
dence, ſince there are ſome caſes in which the 
truth will invincibly force itſelf upon the under- 
ſtanding, and no artifice can be ſufficient to 
evade it. 
Collins on Lib. p. 33—36.—Clerici Pneu- 
mat. l. i. c. iii. $ 14. Watts on Lib. 
p. 13—16.—Locke's Eff. l. iv. c. xx. 
S 6, 12—16.— Clarke and Leibn. p. 403 
—415. 


SCHOLIUM 2. 


Many actions of brutes ſeem to diſcover ſome 
degree of liberty; but how far they are poſſeſſed 
of it ſeems impoſſible for us to determine, ſince 
all the principal proofs of the natural liberty of 
the human mind ariſe from what paſſes within 
ourſelves, and what we learn by diſcourſing with 
other men; and not merely from what we ob- 
ſerve in their moſt rational or capriciqus actions. 

Reynaul!'s Philo}. Converſ. vol. iii. p. 82 
—87. 5 


PROPOSITION XVII. 


There are many particulars in which the LEr. 
knowledge we have of our own minds is very xxII. 

imperfect, and we are as it were a myſtery to. 
ourſelves. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


I. We know not what our ſoul is, otherwiſe 
than by its operations; but are not able to de- 
termine what that. conſtitution is, whence thoſe 
operations proceed, or what particular and 
diſtinct idea is to be affixed to the word ar” 
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if we call it, as many do, an intelligent or con- 
ſcious principle. See Def. 3. Cor. 2. Def. 5. 
Schol. 1. Def. 9. 

2. We know not how the foul is united to the 
body, or what connection there is between im- 


preſſions made upon the organs of ſenſation and 


the ideas ariſing in our minds, or between the 
volitions of our minds and the conſequent mo- 
tions of our bodies. Prop. 1. Schol. 2. 

3. We know not certainly how ideas are laid 
up in the memory : it is not demonſtrably evi- 
dent that there are traces in the brain correſpon- 
dent to thoſe ideas: (Prop. 8.) but if it were, 


how recolleRion is performed, and in many caſes 


why one idea is recollected rather than another, 
is not poſſible for us to ſay. Prop. 8. Schol. 3. 

4. It ſtill remains in ſome degree an uncertain 
queſtion, whether we think always or only by 
intervals. Prop. 12. Dem. 


5. It is extremely difficult to remove all the 


objections againſt liberty of choice, eſpecially 


againſt that which is ſtated Prop. 16. Schol. 1. 


6. The queſtion wherein perſonal 1dentity 
conſiſts, how plain ſoever it may have appeared 
to ſome, has been differently determined by dif- 
ferent perſons of great learning and abilities; 
and is after all attended with ſome perplexities, 
perhaps chiefly ariſing from what is mentioned 
above gr. 1. (Vid. Prop. 11.) 

7. The phanomenon of dreams does alſo con- 
tain ſome very unaccountable things. How 
ideas are then ſuggeſted to the mind, in the re- 


ception of which we are entirely paſſive : how 


dialogues are formed ; and how the moral prin- 
ciples of action ſeem to be ſuſpended, even while 
we continue to reaſon, (though often after a wild 


and inconcluſive manner,) upon circumſtances 


and events in which we imagine ourſelves to be 
engaged. (Vid. Prop. 3. pr. 5.) 
Baxter on the Soul, vol. it, $ 1. 800 Ed. 

8. The 
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Pax r I. - Corollaries from this Truth, 


8. The phenomenon of phrenſy is likewiſe 
very unaccountable, and how the ſtate of the 
nerves and juices of the body at that time ſhould 
ſo ſtrangely affect our rational powers, and make 
us creatures ſo very different from ourſelves. 
Prop. 3. gr. 6. ; 
18.0. Valet Propoſitio. 


SCHOLIUM I. 


The like may in ſome degree be ſaid of the 
imperfection of the knowledge we have concern- 
ing our own bodies: in which, though great 
improvements and diſcoveries have been made, 
ſome very important queſtions ſtill remain unde- 
cided, v. g. By what mechanifm animal ſecre- 
tion, reſpiration, and muſcular motion are per- 
formed: whence the ſyſtole and diaſtole of the 
heart ariſes: what is the uſe of the ſpleen and 
the caecum: not to mention the rationale of 
many diſtempers, about which many celebrated 
phyſicians are much divided: and almoſt the 
whole doctrine of the nerves. 


$SCHOLIUM 2. 
The phænomena mentioned in the propoſition 


and the preceding ſcholium ſerve to illuſtrate 
Prop. 10, and add a very important article to it, 


COROLLARY 1. 
It becomes us to maintain a deep and conſtant 
ſenſe of the ignorance and weakneſs of our oun 
minds, when we always carry about, in the very 


conſtitution of them and our bodies, ſuch at- 
fecting demonſtrations of it. 


COROLLARY 2. 


Since ſuch a modeſt ſenſe of our weakneſs and 
ignorance will have a great tendency to promote 


the honour and happineſs of our lives, by teach- 


ing us to avoid many inſtances of arrogance and 
ſelf-conceit, which expoſe men both to enmity 
43 and 


Corollaries from this Truth, PaRr I. 


and contempt; therefore Pneumatology, which 
leads us into this humbling view, is a noble and 
uſeful ſtudy. (Compare Prop. 3. Cor. Prop. 10, 
and 17.) * = | 


COROLLARY 3. 


If we ſhould hereafter prove the exiſtence of 
any being vaſtly ſuperior to us, and eſpecially 
of a being poſſeſſed of infinite perfections, it 


mult be expected that there will be many things 


relating to him, which it is not poſſible for us 
fully to explain or comprehend; and our 2 
ries concerning ſuch a being ought to be purſued 
with great modeſty and humility. 
Butler's Serm. p. 303-305. —pedlalor, 
vol. viii. Ne. 590.—Fonval's Letter, 
apud Nat. Diſp. vol. i. part 2. p. 293, 
Sc. | 


* Though it is the only deſign of the editor to point out 
new references and authors, he cannot forbear recommending 
the ſentiments of theſe two corollaries to the attention of aca- 
demical pupils. When it is conſidered how extremely difficult 
many queſtions in themſelves are, and what different concluſions 
have been drawn concerning them, by men of the profoundeſt 
knowledge and the deepeſt reflection, there is a modeſt ſcep- 
ticiſm which it will become young ſtudents te preſerve, till time 
ſhall have given them the opportunity of wider enquiry and 
larger obſervation. This remark would not have been made, 
if inſtances had not occurred of youth who have eagerly, and 
even arrogantly, adopted hypotheſis, on one fide or the other, 
without ſufficiently exerciſing that patience of thinking, and 
that flow progreſs of examination, which are likely to be the 
moſt favourable to the acquiſition of truth, | 


The END of the FIRST Parr, 


AR IK: 


Of the Being of a GOD and bis NATURAL 


PerrFECTIONS. 


AXIOM IX. 


E is impoſſible that any thing ſhould of itſelf Lr. 
ariſe into. being; or that it ſhould be pro- xx111. 
duced without ſome producing cauſe, exiſting WWW 


in order of time, as well as of nature, prior to 
the thing ſo produced; or in other words, which 
muſt not only be conſidered before the effect, in 
order to underſtand it thoroughly, but muſt alſo 
be ſuppoſed to have exiſted before it. 


DEFINITION XXVII. 


That is ſaid to be a sELT-EXRTENT, or NECES- 
SARILY EXISTENT BEING, which does not owe 
its exiſtence to any other being whatſoever, ei- 
ther as its cauſe or its ſupport, but would exiſt, 
or be what it is, were there no other being in the 
whole compaſs of nature but itſelf. 

Clarke at Boyle's Left. p. 17, 18.—Burnet, 
ib. vol. i. p. 7, 8. 


SCHOLIUM, 


It ſeems ſafer, in this momentous argument 
on which we are now entering, to acquieſce in 
this general and ſimple idea of ſelf-exiſtence, 
gradually deducing from thence other ideas con- 
nected with it, than to ſtate it, as Dr. Clarke 
has done, „That which cannot ſo much as be 
*« imagined not to exiſt, or that which has ne- 
e ceſlity for the cauſe of its exiſtence ;”” ſince if 


there be any ſelf-exiſtent being at all, it ſeems 
Vol. I, F not 
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A Self-exiſtent Being, ParTII. 
not proper to aſcribe its exiſtence to any cauſe 
whatſoever. 


Law's. Enquiry, p. 147—150,——Aberne- 
thy's Serm. vol. i. p. 191-193. Dubl. 
d. p. 203—205. Lond, 


COROLLARY I. 


If any ſelf-exiſtent being does now exift, it 
has exiſted from all eternity: for if it ever began 


to exiſt, it muſt (by the gth Axiom) have owed - 


its exiſtence to fome prior being as its cauſe, 
which is plainly contradictory to the notion of 
$clf-cxiſtence ſtated above. ae 


COROLLARY 2. 


If there be or ever has been any felf-exiſtent 
being, it is alſo everlaſting, i. e. it will never 
ceaſe to be. For diſſolution muſt ariſe from 
foincthing external or internal: but nothing ex- 
ternal can diſſolve that which depends upon no 
other being for it's ſupport: and no imaginable 
reaſon can be aſſigned, why there ſhould be any 
internal cauſe of diffolution in that being which 
has (by Cr. 1.) exiſted from eternity, or which 
was indeed. in any fingle paſt moment ſelf-ex- 
iſtent and independent: which is fo plain, that, 
whoever may have denied the exiſtence of a felf- 
exiſtent being, none have ever aſſerted, that 
there was ſuch a being, and that his exiftence is 
now extinguiſhed and loſt; or that there is fome 
ſelf-exiſtent being, which, though now ſubſiſt- 
ing, will at length be deſtroyed or diſſolved of 
itſelf. Yet it muſt be owned that a late writer, 
who ſeems determined to carry ſcepticiſm to the 
greateſt exceſs, has preſumed to call this matter 


into queſtion. Hume's Phile/. Eſſays, p. 253. 


COROLLARY 3. . 
If there be any ſelf-exiſtent being, it is alſo 
immutable, For ſince a being is the ſame AAS 
| all 
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all its properties taken together, (Def. 3. Cor. 1.) 
if any property were taken away from it, a part 
of the being would periſh, which is inconſiſtent 
with its being neceſſary; (Cor. 2.) or if any 
properties were added, the being itſelf would 
not be eternal, and therefore not neceſlarily ex- 
iſtent. (Cor. 1.) 

Croux. Log. vol. i. p. 426.—Abern. vol. i. 

P. 196—200. Dubl. Ed. p. 209—213. 

Dublin. 


COROLLARY 4. 


There is no medium between a ſelf-exiſtent 
and derived being: or in other words, whatever 
exiſts at all is either ſelf-exiſtent or derived. 


COROLLARY 5. 


The exiſtence of every derived being may at 
length be traced up either mediately or imme- 
diately to what is ſelf-exiſtent, which in order 
to its producing it muſt according to the Axiom 
have exiſted before it. (Cor. 4. Axiom .) 


COROLLARY 6. 


From the Corollary above it will follow, that 
whatever is eternal is ſelf-exiſtent. 


COROLLARY 7. 


To maintain a /eries or ſucceſſion of derived 
beings from eternity, is moſt abſurd: for every 
ſeries ſuppoſes ſome firſt, and to ſuppoſe that 
firſt to be derived is ſelf-contradictory, (as above, 
Cor. 5.) with this farther abſurdity, that the 
greater the ſeries, the greater ſupport it will 
need, as a chain conſiſting of many links will 
need a greater ſupport than one conſiſting but of 
a few ſuch links: and ſhould a circle of cauſes be 
ſuppoſed, inſtead of ſolving it will if poſſible 
increaſe the abſurdity ; ſince this would ſuppoſe 
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every cauſe in the circle to have produced itſelf, 
and all the other cauſes too. | 
Clarke at Boyle's Left. p.11—14.—Wodaſt. 
Rel. of Nat. p. 65—68. | 


DEFINITION XXVII. 


That is ſaid to be ſimply infinite in its kind, 
which has no bounds ; or than which nothing in 
its kind can be conceived greater: but if it be 
conceived as bounded in ſome reſpects and un- 
bounded in others, then it is ſaid to be only in- 
finite /ecundrm quid, as a line infinitely produced 
one way from a given point: but this is a very 


improper ſenſe of the word. 


Locke's Ef. l. ii. c. xvil. $13. —Watts's 
Ontology, c. xvii. 


COROLLARY, 


Whatever is ſelf-exiſtent, has all its properties 
infinite. (See Def. 27.) For if it be neceſſary in 
any time or place, (if it be its nature to exiſt in 
time and place) it muſt be neceſſary at all times 
and in all places; and ſince, whatever its other 

roperties are, to ſet bounds to them, is to aſ- 
ert its non- exiſtence beyond thoſe bounds, whe- 
ther of power, wiſdom, Sc. it ſeems extremely 
probable, not to ſay certain, that what hinders 


its exiſtence beyond thoſe bounds might hinder 


its exiſtence entirely. But it could not be a ſelf- 
exiſtent being, if its exiſtence might have been 


hindered, or could be deſtroyed. 


Clarke ib. p. 458, 459, 462, 463, 465, 466, 
469—476. 


SCHOLIUM I. 


On much the ſame principles, Mr. Grove di- 
rectly infers, that a being neceſſarily exiſtent 
muſt be infinitely perfect. Some perfections it 
muſt have, or it could not be any thing at all i 

| an 
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and for the ſame reaſon that it has any one per- 
fection, and in any one degree, it muſt be poſ- 
ſeſſed of all poſſible perfections, and in all poſ- 
fible degrees. But this is a point of ſo great 
importance, that we chuſe rather to infer it from 
other mediums of argument, than to reſt the 
whole ſtreſs of it upon ſuch a deduction: eſpe- 
clally as upon the principles of Def. 21. Cor. this 
argument can have no place, till it be proved 
that whatever is ſelf-exiſtent is percipient, or 
endued with thought, 

Grove's Poſth. Works, vol. iv. p. 7.—Howe's 

Living Temple, part i. c. iv. $ 2, 3. 


SC HOLIUM 2, 


It is diſputed, whether our idea of infinite be 
a negative or Poſitive idea. Some have pleaded, 
that Sounds imply a negation of continued exiſ- 
tence beyond them, and conſequently by remov- 

ing this negation we form a poſitive idea. 
Cambray ſur P Exiſt. p. 379—383.—Boy/e's 
Tranſlation, p. 145—151,-Locke's EH. 

J. ii. c. xvii. $13, 16—19. 


SCHOLIUM 3. 


It may alſo be queried, whether our idea of 
infinite be a /mple or compound idea: yet I think 
it may more properly be ſaid to be a {imple idea, 
as no addition of finites can make up an infinite. 
It will be difficult to find out any idea more 
ſimple. 


PRO POSITION XIX. 


Something has exiſted from eternity. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


Ax. 1. II. It is evident that ſomething does 
actually exiſt: v. g. we know that we ourſelves 
do. 
2. If ſomething has not exiſted from eternity, 
the things which now are muſt have ariſen abſo- 

9 lutely 
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lutely from nothing, and without any producing 
cauſe, contrary to Ax. . 


1, 2.|3. We are certain ſomething has exiſted 
from eternity. 
Clarke at Boyle's Led. p. 8, 9.—Abern. 


Serm. vol. i. p. 184—187. Dub. Ed. 
p. 195—198. Lond. 


SCHOLIUM, 


It muſt be acknowledged extremely difficult 
to ronceive of any thing having exiſted from 
eternity; yet ſince there are ſuch evident proofs 
of it, we learn that a thing may be true, the 
manner of which 1s entirely inconceivable to our 
limited minds, or againſt which ſome objections 
may lie which to us are unanſwerable. 

Clarke at Boyle's Led. p. 9-11. 


PROPOSITION XX. 


There has from eternity exiſted ſome ſelf- exiſ- 
tent or neceſſary Being. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


Prop. 19.1. There has from eternity exiſted 
ſomething, either ſelf-exiſtent or derived. See 
Def. 27. Cor. 4. 

Def. 27.12. If there were not ſo evident an 
abſurdity as there ſeems to be, in ſuppoſing a 
derived being eternal, yet its cxiſtence, (even 
granting its cternity, and much more evidently 
ſuppoſing it not to be ſo,) may be traced up to 


a ſelf-exiſtent being, which as ſelf-exiſtent is 
eternal. 


I, 2.3. Valet propoſitio. 
| SCHOLIUM. 


The propoſition follows directly from Def. 27. 
Cor. 6. but we chuſe to keep it in its preſent form; 
that if any ſhould think — may be an eternal 
neceſſary emanation from a ſelf-exiſtent prin- 

8 ciple, 
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ciple, as many have maintained, the foregoing 
propofition might reſt on a foundation not to be 
affected by fuch an apprehenſion. 


Intraduction to the Ancient Univerſal His 
tory, p. 5. Oftavo Edition. 


' PROPOSITION XXL 


The ſyſtem of things which we call the mate- 1.x cr. 
rial world, did not exift from eternity in its pre- xxiv. 


ſent form, but had a beginning. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


Arg. 1. We may not only conceive of many 
poſſible alterations which might be made in the 
form of it, but we ſee it inceſſagtly changing: 
whereas an eternal being, for as much ait is 
ſelf-exiſtent, is always the ſame. Def. 27. Cor. 8. 

Clarke at Boyle's Let. p. 22, 23. 


Arg. 2. We have no credible hiſtory of tranſ- 
actions more remote than fix thouſand years 
from the preſent time; for as to the pretence 
that ſome nations have made to hiſtories of 
greater antiquity, as the Egyplians, Chaldeans, 
Phenicians, Chineſe, Sc. they are evidently con- 
victed of falſhood at large in 


Stilling fleet's Orig. Sacr. p. 15—106,— 
Millar's Propag. of Chriſt. vol. i. p. 100 
—112,Pearſon on the Creed, p. 5 8.— 
60.—7enkins of Chriſtianity, vol. ii. prefs 
Pp. 4—11.—Alix's Reflections, vol. i. 
p. 95—120.—Winder's Hiſt. of Knows . 
ledge, vol. ii. paſſim.- Lucretius, l. v. 
ver. 325—330 *. 


* The Hindoos make great pretenſions to a very high anti- 
quity, and credit has been given to their aſſertions, But the 
extravagancy of their Chronology has been ſhewn by the belt of 
all judges, Sir William Jones, as may be ſeen in his Diſſertation 
on the ſubject, publiſhed in the ſecond volume of the Aſiatic 
Reſearches, 
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Arg. 3. We can trace the invention of. the 
moſt uleful arts and ſciences; which had pro- 
bably been carried farther, and invented ſooner, 
had the world been eternal, 
Plin. Nat. Hiſt. l. vil, vitl.—Lucret, J. v. 
ver. Z$1—339.—NichoPs Conf, vol. i. 
Pp. 76—87. 12M0, p. 45 —51. O04.— 
Cheyne's Princip. c. ii. $ 24. P. 63-68. 
| —Purnet's Theory, vol. i. p. $459. _ 
Arg. 4. The origin of the moſt conſiderable 
nations of the earth may be traced; i. e. the 
rime when they firſt inhabited the countries 
where they now dwell : and it appears that moſt 
of the weſtern nations came from the eaſt. 
| Nezwtou's Chronolog v, paſſim.— Patrick on 
Geneſis, c. x,—Iells's Geog. of the Old 
Teſt. vol. i. c. tii.—Pearſon on the Creed, 
p. 60, 6b1.—Perezon. Cumberland, de 
orig. Gent. & Bochart's Phaleg. paſſim. 
— Bryant's Mythology, palſim. — Mi- 
chaelis's Spicilegium Geographiæ Hebræ- 
orum, paſſim. x 


Tf it be ſaid that deluges, peſtilences, confla- 
grations, Sc. deſtroy men with their inventions, I 
it may be anſwered, (1). If the world were eter- b 
nal, there muſt have been an immenſe number 
of theſe devaſtations, and it is amazing (if there 
be, as this hypotheſis ſuppoſes, no ſuperior be- 
ing that preſides over them, ) that they ſhould 
not have deſtroyed the whole human race. (2). 
If any had ſurvived, the moſt uſeful arts would 
have been preſerved. 
Lucret, l. v. ver. 339—352.—Pearſon on 
the Greed, p. 61. margin. — Religion of 
| Nat. p. 91, 92. 
LECT. Arg. 5. The projectile force of the planets is 
xxv. continually diminiſhing, by the reſiſtance of the 
fluid through which they paſs, z. e. the rays of 


light ; 
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light; which are every where diffuſed through 
all rts of their orbits in ſo vaſt a quantity, that 
multitudes of them fall on bodies too ſmall to be 
diſcerned by the naked eye, as appears by mi- 
croſcopical obſervation. Now if we allow this 
diminution in the projectile force in one year or 
age to be ever ſo ſmall, there muſt be.a finite 
time in which it will be utterly deſtroyed ; and 
conſequently had the preſent ſyſtem of things 
been eternal, (ſince on this ſuppoſition the ſame 
laws of nature muſt have prevailed) the planets 
would long ago have fallen into the ſun. 


Watts's E. M. x. § 1. p. 242—245.— 


Cheyne's Princ. c. ii. $ 20. p. 53-56. 


Arg. 6. The ſun is continually loſing ſome of 
its light, and conſequently muſt long ere this 
time have been reduced to utter darkneſs, if the 
world had been eternal. If it be ſaid, that every 
ray. of light after a certain elongation falls back 
into the ſun; we anſwer, ſome of them mult in 
their return ſtrike on the planets, falling on their 
dark hemiſphere, by which means they would be 
abſorbed, and the decay would be real though 
more gradual, according to the reaſoning above. 
If it be anſwered, that there may be ſome kind 
of fewel provided, as ſuppoſe comets, by which 
the ſun is fed; we reply, that fewel is or is not 
exactly adjuſted to the expence of his flame; if 
it is not exactly adjuſted, if too little, the con- 
ſequence urged above will at length though till 
more ſlowly follow; if too much, the ſun grow- 
ing continually hotter, the earth and other pla- 
nets muſt have been burnt up, and fo an argu- 
ment againſt its eternity will ariſe in another 
form, from the ever-growing heat of the ſun: 
but if the adjuſtment be exact, it will be ſuch a 
proof of deſign and government in the works of 
nature as would be ſo greatly ſerviceable in ano- 
ther view, that any friend of religion might wil- 
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lingly ſpare this argument againſt the world's 
eternity, when there are fo many others unan- 
ſwerably ſtrong. And it may be obſerved, that 
a ſimilar train of reaſoning may take place as to 
ſome following particulars. | 

| Cheyne s Princ. c. i. S 42. p. 95—98. 
be Ny g. t, 2. : 
Arg. 7. Since it is probable that the fixed ſtars 
and the ſun attract each other, had they been 
eternal, they muſt long ere this have met in the 
centre of gravity common to the whole univerſe. 
And nearly akin to this, is the argument which 
may be drawn from the effect of the neareſt ac- 
ceſs of the carth ro Mars, or any other ſuperior 
planet; in conſequence of which it might be 
fuppoſed to be drawn by ſuch attraction a little 
from its orbit; the eccentricity of which would 
by this means be continually increaſed, till the 
earth were utterly deſtroyed. The like argument 
may be applied to the other planets; and eſpe- 
cially to Saturn: but the thought is in general 
fo much the ſame, that it has not been judged 
neceſſary to infiſt upon it. 
| Cheyne's Princ. c. i, S 22. p. 58-60. 
Arg. 8. Sir William Petty has attempted to 
prove that the number of mankind- doubles in 
360 years: but though the exactneſs of his com- 
putation ſhould be doubted, if there be any pe- 
riodical and conſtant increaſe at all, it will prove 
the world not to be eternal; as from a limited 
diftance of time it muſt ere now have been over- 
Tun with human inhabitants. Some have indeed 
maintained a decreaſe ſince the Auguſtan age: 
bur if it could be proved that mankind do actually 
decreaſe periodically, or that the increaſe is ex- 
actly balanced, this argument will ſtand on the 
ſame footing with Arg. 6. As for plagues, by 
which ſome ſuppoſe the balance to be made, if 
we may judge by what we know of their . 
2 1 
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the diminution of mankind by them bears but a 
very ſmall proportion to its increaſe, as computed 
by Petty “. 
Nich. Conf. vol. i. p. 62—716. Od. Ed. 
Pp. 36—44.—Cheyne's Princ. c. ii. H 25. 
P. 68—72.—Perſ. Lett. vol. ii. p. 148 
—158.—Refl. on Polyg. Diſſ. vii. 
Arg. 9. Many ſubſtances are continually petri- 
fying and oſſifying; ſo that, had the world been 
eternal, the whole earth would have been but 
one ſtone, or the petrifaction muſt have ceaſed 
of itſelf. But if it be ſaid that theſe ſtones diſ- 
ſolve, and ſo there may be a kind of circulation ; 
it is anſwered, that ſtones grow in one year 
which do not diſſolve in many centuries. 
The argument from the waſte of fluids by the 
growth of animal and vegetable bodies is much 


the ſame as this, ſo far as there is any ſolidity in 


it: but it may be queried, whether the diſſolu- 
tion of thoſe bodies, and ſeparation of their con- 


ſiſtent fluids in a ſeries of years, may not anſwer 
this. 


Nich. Conf. vol. i. p. 1-55. Of. p. 30 
—32.— Clare on Fluids, p. 271, 272. 

Arg. 10. Hills are continually ſubſiding, which 

will in ſome finite time reduce the world to a 

level. If it be objected, that this is balanced by 

earthquakes, &c. which raiſe mountains; it is 

anſwered, the number of theſe ſo raiſed is com- 


paratively ſmall, and they being hollow would 
ſoon be waſhed away. 


Nich. Conf. vol. i. p. 55 —62. Of. p. 32 
—36.—Ray's 3 Diſc. Ne. iii. p. 344— 
364.—Montfauc. Trav. p. 377, 378. 
Burn. Theory, vol. i. p. 51—53. 


* As to the queſtion concerning the Necreaſe of Mankind 
ſince the Auguſtan age, ſee the ſubje& ingeniouſly diſcuſſed 
in Hume's Eſſay on the Populouſneſs of Ancient Nations, and 
Wallace's Diſſertation on the Numbers of Mankind. 


Arg. 
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Arg. 11. 8 to the beſt calculations 
which have been made, comets appear on an 
average at leaſt in 30 years; but whether this 
account be exact or not, if their return be pe- 
riodical, there would within an imaginable time 
have been more than a thouſand millions cutting 
the earth's orbit in various directions; in conſe- 
quence of which the earth muſt have been ex- 
pofed to ſuch danger, either of being drawn into 
the fun or ſeparated from it, that, without a par- 
ticular providence, which this hypotheſis op- 
poles, its deſtruction muſt have happened long 
fince. 


Arg. 12. If the world be eternal, it is hard to 
account for the tradition of its beginning, which 
has almoſt every where prevailed, though under 
different forms, among both polite and barba- 
rous nations. 


Hale's Orig. of Man, F 2. c. xii. S 3. c. i. 

ro. de Ver. l. i. § 16. p. 26—40. 
—Bufnet's Arch, l. ii. c. i. p. 273— 
ITT; | 


COROLLARY I, 


1 Sgr. There muſt have been ſome great and excel- 

xXXVT. Tent being, ſuperior to this whole material ſyſ- 

V tem, by which it was reduced into that beautiful 
order, in which it now appears. 


COROLLARY 2. 


Hence we may infer the vanity and falſe- 
hood of Spinoza's doctrine, who aſſerts, that the 
whole and every part of the material world is a 
ſelf-exiſtent being: for he expreſsly ſays, that 
one being or ſubſtance could not be produced by 
another, and that all things could be in no other 
order and manner than they are, 7. e. that all 
things in their preſent form are neceſſary, and 
therefore eternal. Def. 27. and Cor. 1, 3. 

LES Clarke 


Part II. Farther Arguments conſidered. 
Clarke at Boyle's Lef. p. 26—29.—Canb. 
fur P Exiſt. p. 202207. part ii. c. 2. 
 —Toland's Pantheiſticon, p. 5—8, 54. 
55. apud—Sykes's Connect. c. iv. p. 64 
—83.—Orph. Carm. ap. Apul. Op. (de 
Mundo,] p. 190. -Ramſay's App. 10 
Pbil. Princ. vol. i. p. 497, Ec. 
Campbell's Neceſſity of Rev. p. 368. 


SCHOLIUM TI. 


Thoſe arguments which Redi, Malphigius, 
and ſeveral modern philoſophers have advanced 
againſt the doctrine of equivocal generation ei- 
ther.of animals or plants, have often been urged 
as concluſive againſt the eternity of the world: 
and if they will prove that every animal or plant 
of the preſent generation was not only contained 
in its immediate parent, but together with that 
parent in the remoter generation, and ſo on per- 
petually, it might indeed prove, that, how ſmall 
Toever the bodies now grown up might be at any 
given time, there is a certain diſtance of genera- 
tion, at which the organized body containing 
them and all intermediate generations, each 
bigger than the embryo in queſtion was at that 
time, muſt have been bigger than even the whole 
mals of the earth. But it may be anſwered, that 
allowing no animal or plant to riſe into viſible 
form but from pre-exiſting parents of the ſame 
kind, it may nevertheleſs in its firſt ſtamina be 
formed anew, from ſome fluid before making an 
unorganized part of the adult parent; and in 
that caſe there will be no peculiar force in this 

argument, as lying againſt the eternity of the 
world; for that which ariſes from the exquiſite 
workmanſhip of an animal body, and the abſur- 
dity of ſuppoſing it produced from any fluid or 
ſolid merely by mechanical laws, properly be- 
longs to another queſtion. | 


Redi 
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Redi de Gen. Inſect. paſſ. —Nieuwent. Rel. 
Phil. vol. i. c. xvi. $ 9.— Bentley at 
Boyle's Lect. Serm. iv. p. 127, ad fine. 
—Cheyne's Princ, c. ii. $ 23. p. 60— 
63. — Ray's Wiſd. of God, p. 298—326. 
Maren Geog. vol. i. p. 226. Ang. 


SCHOLIUM 2. 


1 | _ Neither do we argue from the probability that 
the Torrid Zone would have taken fire; which 
is examined in 


Ray's 3 Diſc. p. 381-388. 


$CHOLIUM 3. 


We likewiſe wave thoſe arguments which are 
taken from the ſuppoſed abſurdity and impoſh- 
bility of the world's having been actually eternal, 
s | or having exiſted through an infinite ſucceſſion ; 
becauſe the ſame objection ſeems to lie againſt 
| every thing which is ſaid to be eternal, and the 
argument turns on the ſuppoſition, that an infi- 
nite is made up of a number of finites. 


Burnet on the Art. p. 19, 20.—Clarke at 
Boyle's Left. p. 35—37. 


Some of the Ancients, who ſpeak of the eter- 
nity of the world, do not ſeem to intend it in the 
ſenſe in which Spinoza aſſerts it. The arguments 


{ 
| SCHOLIUM 4. 
| 


| are deſigned to prove either that ſomething muſt 
2 \ | de eternal, which is all that thoſe of Ocellus Lu- 
' canus amount to, or that the world is a neceſſary 
3 eternal effect flowing from the energy of the di- 
vine nature, which Ariſtotle ſeems to have thought; 

or that it was an eternal voluntary emanation 
from a ſupreme and infinitely perfect cauſe, which 
was the opinion of Plato's followers. Neverthe- 
leſs there is reaſon to believe, that ſome of them 


were properly Pantheifts, in the ſame ſenſe in 
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which the term may be applied to the preſent 
followers of Spinoza. Compare Cor. 2 
" Clarke at Boyle's Led. p. 29—35 8 
. ._ _Chols's Conf. vol. i. p. 22—36. — 
G9 vol. i. p. 12==20,* 


— , SCHOLIUM 5. 


If iy objection ſhould be brought againſt the 
ſerench argument, from the ſuppoſed infinite 
number of celeſtial bodies, which would occa- 
ſion an equal attraction every way; we muſt de- 
ſer the examination of that till we have proved 
that matter is not infinite, to which we ſhall 
quickly proceed. 


DEFINITION XXIX. 


79 


That is ſaid to be an EssNTIAL QuALITY, LEor. 
which cannot ceaſe, unleſs the being itſelf ſhould xxy11. 


be ſuppoſed to be deſtroyed. . WO 


Watts's Log. p. 17, 18. 
"PROPOSITION XXII. 


Motion is not eſſential to matter. 


DEMONSTRATION TI, 


1. It is evident that when we have abſtracted 
the idea of motion from any particle of matter, 
there will ſtill remain the idea of extended ſolid 
ſubſtance, 7. e. it will ſtill be matter. See Def. 
4, and 29, 

2. If motion be eſſential to matter, thee mo- 
tion muſt either be an equal tendency every way, 
or a prevailing tendency one way. 

An equal tendency every way would cer- 
tainly produce reſt. 
4. A prevailing tendency one way rather than 
another muſt ariſe from ſome external cauſe ; 


A conciſe and elegant view of the different opinions of the 
ancient philoſophers on this ſubject, may be * in De, * " 


and” 


Motion not eſſential to Matter. Paar II. 
and if theſe motions were various, from cauſes 


that act in various manners, and not from the 
neceſſary nature of body or matter itſelf. 
I and 2, 3, 4-|;. Motion is not eſſential to 
matter. ©, E. D. 
Toland's Lett. to Seren. Ne. 5. p. 186 
202.—-Clarke at Boyle's Lef. p. 24, 25. 


DEMONSTRATION II. 


Another proof may be drawn from the vi- 
ijnertiæ, which Baxter has proved to be eſſential 
to matter, and which is directly contrary to ne- 
ceſſary motion. This argument is ſtated at large 
in Baxter on the Soul, and as it cannot conve- 
niently be contracted here, we chuſe to refer to 
the author himſelf. 8 | 

Baxter on the Soul, vol. i. p. 1—78; 


., COROLLARY, 


Since it appears that matter does move, (ſtill 
ſuppoſing the reality of the material world) it is 
evident there muſt be ſome firſt mover, i. e. ſome 
ſuperior immaterial being, from whom its mo- 
tion is derived. 


SC HOLIUM. 


The argument which Toland. brings, in the 
paſſage cited above, to prove motion eſſential to 
matter, amounts to little more than the univer- 
ſal gravitation obſerved to prevail in it; but this 
may be ſufficiently accounted for, by ſuppoſing 
it always impreſſed upon it by the Creator, and 
that it might at his pleaſure be ſuſpended, though 
no ſingle particle of the whole material world 
ſhould be now exempted from the influence. 


PROPOSITION XXIII. 
Matter is not ſelſ- exiſtent or neceſſary. 
DEMON- 


Fd 


PART II. Matter not ſelf-exiftent. 


"DEMONSTRATION. 
Def. 4. 1. Tangibility, ſolidity, or reſiſtance, 
is eſſential to matter, 
1.2. If all ſpace were full of matter, how fine 
ſoever the particles were, there muſt be on every 
fide an invincible reſiſtance to the motion of any 
one of thoſe particles. 
3. But we plainly ſee that there is motion in 
the corporcal world. 

2, 3-14. There is therefore a vacuum; as will 
be farther illuſtrated in the ſcholium. 

Def. 28. Cor. 5. But if matter were ſelf-exiſtent 
or neceſſary, there muſt be an univerſal plenum. 

6. Matter 1s liable to continual changes in its 
place, contexture, ſituation, Sc. which is in- 
a with its being ſelf-exiſtent. Def. 27. 
Lor, 3. 


4, 5 and 6.7. Matter is not ſelf-exiſtent. 
E D 


Clarke at Boyle's Lett. p. 503, 504, 25, 26. 
— Colliber's Eng. p. 258—261. Edit. 3. 
Bent. at Boyle's Lett. F 6. p. 211 
213.—Howe's Living Temple, part ii. 
c. 2. H 5.—Baxt, on the Soul, vol. ll. 
3. Pref. p. 345—351> 350—359, 373 
—383. 
COROLLARY. 
There muſt be ſome immaterial ſelf-exiſtent 
being, by whom matter was at firſt created, 


ſuppoling it now really to exiſt. See Prop. 22. 
Cor. Def. 27. Cor. 5. 


SCHOLIUM, 


A vacuum may farther be proved from the 
different ſpecific gravity of bodies, compared 
with the vibrations of pendulums of unequal bulk 
and equal length in equal times: v. g. one of ten 
pound, vibrates juſt as faſt as another of one 
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pound whoſe rod is of the ſame length; it has 
therefore juſt ten times the momentum or force 
of motion, 7. e. ten times the gravity ; for here 
it is gravity that pives it the force; or in other 


. words, the gravity is as the quantity of matter: 


when therefore the gravity under the ſame bulk 
is unequal, it proves there is more matter in one 
maſs than in the other, and conſequently pores 
(at leaſt) in the lighter, though the heavier were 
to be ſuppoſed entirely ſolid : and the experi- 
ment of the feather and guinea deſcending toge- 
ther in the exhauſted receiver eſtabliſhes che ar- 
gument on the ſame principles. 

Clarke at Boyle's Led. p. 503, 504. 


AXIOM X. | 
If any being be the producing cauſe of another 


xxV111, being, not merely occaſionally, but by its own 
WY power, it is very reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that it 


was more excellent or perfect than its produc- 
tion, or at leaſt equally ſo. 


COROLLARY, 


Seeing a thinking ſubſtance as ſuch is more 
excellent than a ſubſtance deſtitute of thought, 
it is not to be imagined that ſpirit ſhould be 
produced by a being which 1s not poſſeſſed of 
thought. 


PROPOSITION XXIV. 


It is in the nature of things utterly incon- 
ceivable and incredible that thought ſhould ne- 
ceſſarily ariſe from matter. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


1. It thought could proceed from matter, it 
muſt either ariſe from the general nature of it, 
or muſt be peculiar to matter in ſome certain 
configuration and agitation. | 


2. Thought 


Part IT. Thought not from Matter. 


2. Thought cannot ariſe from the nature of 
matter in general; for then every particle of 
matter would have thought, which is evidently 
falſe and ridiculous to affirm. 

3. Any ſuppoſed alteration in the figure of the 
particles of matter, v. g. from ſquarcs to cubes, 


or cones, Cc. has no apparent influence on the 


production of thought. 

4. Motion in general added to matter cannot 
e, thought; for then almoſt all matter 

nown to us, being actually though not neceſ- 
farily in motion, and ſome of it in a wonderful 
ſwift agitation, muſt be cogitative, contrary to 
fact. | 

5. The change of its motion, v. g. from a 
ſtrait line to any kind of curve, -or vice ver/a, 
or its colliſion againſt other particles of matter, 
ſeems to have no tendency to produce thought. 


I—;.16. Valet propoſitio. 
Abern. Serm. vol. i. p. 1079 —117.—Bent- 
ley at Bayle's Left. Serm. 2. p. 15—26. 
OF. Ed. p. 5 2—68.— Carte ib. p. 5 2. 
57. Locte's EJ. l. iv. c. x. $ 10. 


COROLLARY, 


Since we are ſure there is ſuch a thing as 
thought, (Ax. 2.) this is another argument inde- 
pendent on Prop. 23. Cor. to prove that there 
is ſome immaterial being. See Ax. 9. 


Bentley ib. p. 29—36. Oc. p. 6874. 


SCHOLIUM I. 


It is to no purpoſe to object, that there may 
be ſome unknown connection between certain 
modifications of matter and thought, from which 
thought may neceſſarily reſult, or that it may be 
produced from ſome unknown properties of 
matter, though not from thoſe which are 
known; ſeeing many things are utterly incre- 
| G 2 dible, 
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dible, which cannot be proved to be er 
impoſſible. 


SCHOLIUM 2. 


If it be farther objected, that it is as incon- 
ceivable that matter ſhould ariſe from thought, 
as thought from matter; it may be anſwered, 
that we are ſure in fact, that if there be any 
material world, matter is moved by thought, 
though we know not how it is done, and that it 


was actually produced by ſome immaterial being; 


(Prop. 23. Cor.) but it cannot, be proved in fact 
that thought is neceſſarily produced by matter, 
or that any thinking being has been mechani- 
cally produced from matter itſelf; though we 
allow that according to the conſtitution of ſome 
ſuperior being thought is occaſioned by it, i. e. 
that there is a certain wonderful harmony be- 
tween impreſſions made on the material parts of 
our frame and thought; and that thinking beings 
are produced by a ſuperior cauſe on certain con- 
eurrences in the material world“. 


Shafiſb. Char, vol. ii. p. 296. —Baxt. on 
the Soul, vol. ii. ©. 350. note, 


SCHOLIUM 3. 


It may not be im mprager here to collect the 
proof we have had of the exiſtence of an imma- 
terial being, which ariſes partly from the motion 
of matter, Prop. 22. Cor. and its exiſtence, 
Prop. 23. Cir. and alſo from the exiſtence of 
thought, which mere matter could not produce, 
Prop. 24. Cor. compared with Ax. 10. Cor. 


It is ſcarcely neceſſary to ſay, how much the doctrine of 
this twenty · fourth Propoſition is denied by ſeveral recent philo- 
ſophers, of great eminence and ingenuity, See particular] 
12 s Ditquifitions on Matter and Spirit, and T. Cooper's 
On the other fide of the queftion, is Mr, W. Belſham, 
— ſecond volume of his Eſſays, p. 1-30. 


9 PROPO- 


OA — 


Part II. Me are no! ſelf-exiſtent Beings. 
PROPOSITION XXV. 


We are not ourſelves neceſſary or ſelf-exiſtent 
beings. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


1. It is evident we are lately born into this 
world, and there 1s no proof of our exiſtence 
before. | / 

2. We evidently appear to be dependent on 
every thing about us. ; 

3. The capacity and ſentiments of our minds, 
as well as the powers of our bodies and our 
external circumſtances, are almoſt continually 
changing. | 

Def. 27. Cor. 1, 3.4. But every ſelf-exiſtent 

being is eternal, independent and immutable. 


I, 2, 3, 45. We are not ſelf-exiſtent. Q; E. D. 
Camb, ſur. Exiſt. p. 185—188. 


COROLLARY 1, 
There is ſome ſclf-exiſtent being, from whom 
we mediately or immediately derive our exiſ- 
tence, and to whom ultimately we owe all the 


faculties of our nature and all the enjoyments of 
our lives. Def. 27. Cor. 5. 


COROLLARY 2. 


There is great reaſon to believe that this being 
is naturally much more excellent than we. 


COROLLARY 3. 


It is evident that as we are already under great 
obligations to this being, ſo we have a conſtant 
dependence upon him for every future period 
and circumſtance of our exiſtence, | 


| , COROLLARY 4. 


It.muſt be of the greateſt importance for us 
moſt attentively to enquire- after him, and to 


G 3 ſtudy 
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ſtudy his nature and properties, that we may if 
poſſible ſecure an intereſt in his favour. | 
| Camb. ſur P Exiſt. p. 188, 189. 

PROPOSITION XXVI. 


That ſelf-exiſtent being, from whom our ex- 
iſtence was ultimately derived, ( Prop. 25. Cor. 1.) 
is-a ſpirit. | 

DEMONSTRATION. 


I. Originally and primarily to produce a be- 
ing is an action. 

Grad, 1. Def. 10. Cor. 2.2. That muſt be a 
ſpirit, whereby any being whatſoever is originally 
and primarily produced, 

Prop. 25. Cor. 1. B. Our ſpirits were produced 
by ſome ſelf-exiſtent being. 

Ax. 10. Cor. a. To ſuppoſe a thinking being 
produced by an unthinking cauſe, would be 
more evidently abſurd than to ſuppoſe an un- 
thinking being ſo produced. 

2, 3, 4-|5. That ſelf-exiſtent being, from whom 
our exiſtence was ultimately derived, is a ſpirit, 
Q. E. D. | 

5 Clarke at Boyle's Lect. p. 49—52.—Aber- 
nethy, vol. i. Serm. iv. 


SCHOLIUM. 


Though it ſeems more proper to ſtate the evi- 
dence of this important propoſition thus largely, 
it is in effect contained in Prop. 25. Cor. 2. ſince 
nothing that is not a ſpirit can be more excellent 
than our minds. 


DEFINITION XXX. 


Irc. That ſelf-exiſtent ſpiritual being, by whom we 

 xx1x. and the material world about us were originally 
formed, we call GOD. 

Vanini Amphitheatrum Providentiæ, p. 8 

10. apud -Collib. Inq. p. 243, 244.— 


Shaft, Ghar, vol. ii. p. 10, 11: 
8 c OR. 


PART II. That there is a God. 


COROLLARY, 


It appears from this definition that our idea 
of God 1s very complex, and is made up of many 
ideas ariſing both from ſenſation and reflection. 

Locke's EH. l. ii. c. xxiii. $ 33—36. 


PRO POSITION XXVII. 
There is a God. 


DEMONSTRATION I. 


Prop. 23. Cor. 1. The matter, of which this 
world or ſyſtem conſiſts, was originally created 
by a ſelf-exiſtent immaterial being. 

Prop. 22. Cor. 2. This matter was firſt put 
into motion by ſome ſuperior, 1. e. ſelf-exiſtent 
being. See Def. 27. Cor. 5. 

Prop. 21. Cor. 1.3. This material world was 
reduced into the beautiful form wherein it now 
appears by ſome being ſuperior to it. 

4. There is no reaſon to aſſert, nor has it ever 
that we know of been maintained by any, that 
the being, by whom the matter of our world was 
at firſt produced, was a different being from that 
by which it was firſt moved and brought into 
the order in which it now appears *. 

Prop. 25. Cor. 1 and 2.5. Our ſpirits were 
alſo derived from ſome ſelt-exiſtent ſpirit of ſu- 
perior excellence and perfection. | 

6. There is no apparent reaſon to believe that 
the ſpirit, by whom our ſpirits were originally 
produced, is a being different from that, by 
which this material world about us was created 
and formed. 


It may be obſerved here, that the Gnoſtics maintained the 
Demiourgos or Maker of this World to be different from the 
ſupreme Being; but then they held matter itſelf to be eternal, 
and evil per ſe, See Moſheim's Commentarii de Rebus Chriſti- 
anorum in Seculo primo, { 64. and his Inſtitutiones Majores 

Seculi primi, Pars ſecunda, & 6. 8. | 
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1—6.]7. There is ſome ſelf-cxiſtent ſpiritual 

being, by whom we and this material world were 

formed; #. e. there is a God. Def. 30. Q, E. D. 
Locke's Eff. l. iv. c. x. 51-6“. 


COROLLARY 1. 


God is a being more excellent than the mate- 
rial world, or than we, or than any other ſpirit, 
which may hereafter appear to be derived from 
him. Sec Ax. 10. 


COROLLARY 2. 


There is ſomething ſo great and excellent in 
 ſelf-exiſtence, joined with a degree of other per- 
fections ſuperior to thoſe which we can diſcover 
in any derived being whatſocver, that it ſeems 
moſt ſafe and reaſonable, in all our farther in- 
quiries into the nature of God, to aſcribe to him 
what appears to us moſt noble and excellent, 
and to ſeparate from our ideas of him whatever 
is defective or contemptible ; 7, e. in other words, 
to conceive of him as a being of infinite perfec- 
tions: but of this more fully hereafter, See D. 
28. Cor. & Schol. 1. 


Howe's Liv, Temp. p. i. c. iv. 


DEMONSTRATION 2, 


The being of a God proved from univerſal 
conſent. | 
1. Almoſt all men of every place and age have 
acknowledged a God, learned or unlearned, po- 
lite or barbarous, pious or wicked, fearful or 
_ courageous ; and nations that have differed moſt 
in their genius and cuſtoms have generally agreed 
in this important point. 


* For other proofs of the being of a God, recourſe may be 
had to Squire's . Irreligion Indefenſible;” Prieftley's ; Inſti- 
tutes;“ his Letters to Philoſophical Unbelievers,” part the 
firſt; and Bryant's „ Treatiſe on the Authenticity of the 


2. This 


5criptures,” part the firſt, 


Part II. Argument from univerſal Conſent. 


2. This opinion muſt ariſe from prejudice or 
from right reaſon. 

1.3. It is exceedingly difficult, or rather im- 
poſſible, to find any prejudice common to all 
who have embraced this opinion. Fear could 
not affect the courageous, nor the invention of 
politic princes, princes themſelves, or barbarous 
nations; blind credulity would not affect the 
moſt philoſophic inquirers, nor religious hopes 
men of impious characters; and as for the au- 
thority of one perſon affirming it, how could the 
notion have been ſo univerſally propagated, or 
merely on this authority ſo univerſally believed? 

If education infuſed it through ſucceeding gene- 
rations, Why has it been ſo much more uniform 
than any thing elſe which is ſuppoſed to be ſo 
tranſmitted ? 

4. It does not appear that particular preju- 
dices can be aſſigned to ſuit the caſe of all par- 
ticular perſons. 

3, 4-15- This opinion does not appear to ariſe 
from prejudice, 

2, 5.16. It ſeems founded on right reaſon : 
j. e. there is a God. ©. E. D. 

Wilk. of Nat. Rel. p. 41—49. P. 52—6r. 
wTillotf. Works, vol. i. p. 14—17.— 
Locke's EH. I. i. c. iv. $8, 9.— Lu- 
biere's Siam, part 3. c. xxii, xxiii. 
p. 130 —132.— Burn. on the Art. p. 17, 
18.—Gaſftrel of Nat. Relig. p. 26—38. 
Ridgley's Divin. vol. i. p. 12—14.— 
Millar's Prop. of Chriſt, vol. ii. p. 161. 


$SCHOLIUM, 


The different notions that men have main- 
tained of the deity, and the opinion of many 


* How far the univerſal conſent of the Being of God is a 
fat, may now particularly be traced from the number of late 
Voyages and Travels to all parts of the world, and to men in 
all the forms of ſociety, | 


concerning 


90 Beauty and Order of the World. Part II. 


concerning a plurality of gods, is urged as an 
objection againſt the argument ſtated above: 
but it may be anſwered, that their difference in 
other things makes their agreement 1n this great 
principle fo much the more remarkable; and it 
is certain there is not ſuch an agreement in any 
falſe notion of the deity, or plurality of gods, as 
there is in his exiſtence in general: to which we 
may add, that the wrong notions particular per- 
ſons have entertained concerning him may often 
be accounted for by the variety of their genius, 
condition, education, &c. | 
Wilkins on Nat. Rel. p. 43—45.—Burn. 
on the Art. p. 18, 19.,-Tillotf. Works, 
vol. i. Pp. 15, 16. 


DEMONSTRATION 3, 


LECT. In which the being of a God is proved from a 
Xxx. brief ſurvey of the works of nature. 


Www 
LEMMA. 


This ſyſtem of things, which we call the viſi- 
ble world, is full of beauty, harmony and order. 


DeMoNnSTRATION of the Lemma. 


1. This appears by a ſurvey of the heavenly 
bodies: in which we may diſtinctly conſider 
their magnitude, number, due ſituation, that 
they may not interfere with one another, and 
may lay a foundation for certain aſtronomical 
diſcoveries, which would otherwiſe have been 
impoſſible, had there been a perfect ſimilarity in 
ſituation and fize. Eſpecially in our ſyſtem we 
may remark the ſun, that glorious fountain of 
light and vital influence, by Which moſt of the 
other beauties of the creation around us are diſ- 
covered; and the various planets with which he 
is ſurrounded; in which we may more particu- 
larly obſerve the correſpondence between their 
diſtance from the central body about which they 
| / revolve, 


Part II. Beauty and Order of the World. 


revolve, and the times in which their revolu- 
tions are performed, 7. e. that the ſquares of 
their periodical times are as the cubes of their 
diſtances ; the ſupply of moons to moſt of the 
diſtant planets, with the addition of a ring to 
Saturn ; the agreement both of primary and ſe- 
condary planets in a ſpherical figure; as well as 
the agreeable variety that is obſervable in their 
| ſize, and other phenomena relating to them. 
Derbam's Afir. T heology, paſſ. —Nieuwent. 
Rel. Phil. vol. iii. Ray of Creat. p. 
72—78.— Vat. Diſp. vol. iv.—Baxt. 
Matho.— Abern. vol. i. Serm. i. 


2. The propoſition appears from a view of 
the globe of the earth: in which, not to urge 
the gravitation of bodies on or near its ſurface 
towards its centre, which is common to our 
whole ſyſtem at leaſt, if not to the whole mate- 
rial world, and is the great cement of it, we 
may more diſtinctly conſider its diurnal and an- 
nual motion ; the atmoſphere with which it is 
ſurrounded ; its conſtituent parts, as it is a ter- 
raqueous globe, and compoſed of bodies of very 
9 kinds, lodged upon or beneath its ſur- 
ace. 

Bentley at Boyle's Lea, p. 310—314.— 
Nieuw. Rel. Phil, vol. ii. Cont, 17. 
Pp. 367 —413.—Derham's Phyſ. Theol. 

Pp. 4=18,—Keit's Aſtron, Left, xxi. ſub 
init. 298, 299. 

3- The vegetable productions, with which 
the earth is furniſhed, ſo various, beautiful and 
uſeful, 


Nat. Diſp. vol. i. Dial. 14, 15. part 2. 

p. 158—248.—Ray's Wiſd. of God, 

Pp. 116—132.—Derbam's Phy. Theol. 

Pp. 404—424.—Denne's Serm. on Veget. 

4. The animal inhabitants of it: in which we 
can never ſufficiently admire the organs of ſen- 
ſation, 
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ſation, eſpecially the eye and ear, the organs of 
reſpiration, of motion, thoſe for receiving and 
digeſting the aliment, and thoſe intended for 
generation and the nouriſhment of the fœtus. 
In the inferior animals, it is wonderful to ob- 
ſerve, how their different organs are fitted for 
thoſe different circumſtances in life for which 
they are intended, and eſpecially to the elements 
in which they are chiefly to live. To this head 
may be referred what was before ſaid of their 
various inſtincts, Def. 18. Cor. 2. to which we 
may farther add the limitation of their inſtincts, 
as well as animal ſenſations, within ſuch degrees, 
as the convenience of the animal requires. (Vid. 
Eff. on Man, part 1.) But above all, in human 
creatures we may juſtly admire the faculties of 
the mind, as well as the ſtructure of the body, 


both which have been largely conſidered elſe- 
where, 


Monro's Compar. Anat. paſſ.»Derham's 
Phy/. Theol, paſſ. 


5. On the whole it may be obſerved, that the 
more philoſophy is improved and enquiries pur- 
ſued, the more is the harmony and regularity of 
the works of nature illuſtrated, and the more 
evidently does it appear, that objections formerly 
made againſt them were owing to the ignorance 
of thoſe that advanced them. 

Clarke at Boyle's Left. p. 556, 58, 103— 
106.— Vat, Diſp. vol. i. p. 1315. 


6. As theſe things are wonderful when conſi- 
dered apart, ſo when the whole is conſidered as 
a ſy ſtem, and in reference to man, for whoſe uſe 
this carth and what it contains ſeems principally 
to have been deſigned, many comparative beau- 
ties ariſe, which in a ſeparate view could not 
have been diſcovered. 


Shaft, Char. vol. ii, p. 285-290. 


 $CHOw 


Parr IT. + Objeftions enumerated,” :* 


SCHOLIUM I, 

Theſe arguments are fect in fo ſtrong and beau- 
tiful a, light in the works of Ray, Derbam, NMien- 
wentyt, „25 Baxter in his Matho, and in De 
la Pluche's Nature Diſplayed, eſpecially in the 
firſt and fourth volumes, that they deſerye | a moſt 
attentive peruſal at leiſure'*, 


$SCHOLIUM| 2. 

As to thoſe objections, which are brought from 
the noxious qualitics of ſome vegetables, ani- 
mals, or exhalations, from the limitation of our 
ſenſes, from the helpleſs circumſtances in which 
human infants are born; as well as from our 
being ſubject to diſeaſes and death; beſides thoſe 
ariſing from the aſperities of the ſurface of our 
globe, and the inclination of the axis of the 
earth to the plane of the ecliptic ; they are moſt 
of them ſo evidently weak, and capable of being 
retorted as beautics rather than defects ; and 
they are all ſo, well conſidered and , confuted in 
the following references, that we ſhall not more 
diſtinctly examine them here. 

Lucret. l. v. ver. 196-235. Bachm. 
bon the Creat. p. 78—92,——Bentley af 
Boyle's Left. Serm. in. p. 10—17. OF. 
Ad. 5. p. 94—104.—44id. Serm. viii. 
p. 2240. Of, Ed. p. 83-90.—— 
Shaft. Char. vol. ii. p. 298—309. 
| Ray on the Creat. p. 249-—255.—Keil's 
Exam. of Burn. Theory, paſſ.—Pope's 
Ef. on Man, Fpiſt. i. ver. 165—198. 
—Wilkins's World in the Moon. —Collib. 
Eng. p. 929—94.—Polign. Anti- Lucret. 
paſ. Clarke on the Origin of Evil, 
P. 160. ad fin. pre/. p. 160—2092,' 233 
—264.—Keimarus on Nat. Relig. paſſ. 


* The many curious volumes which have recently been pub- 
liſhed in the different parts of Natural Hiſtory may he read in 
this view, though they are not, in general, applied by the au- 
thors of them to the purpoſes of religion. 
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 $SCHOLIUM 3. 

The noble powers and properties of the human 
mind are e def being mentioned here, 
as a production incomparably more glorious than 
any thing in the vegetable or brutal creation. 
It may ſomething aſſiſt our thoughts here, to 
conſider how the face of nature is embelliſhed 
and improved by the arts which mankind have 
introduced into life, and how much entertain- 
ment is given mankind by producing them as 
the effect of their own art and labour, beyond 
what they could find in them merely as the pro- 
duct of nature. 
Dierbam's Phyſ. Theol. p. 226 C 61—65. 

— Locke on Government.— Abernethy's 


Sermons on the Being and Attributes of 
God. 


PROPOSITION 27. DEMONSTRATION 3. 
LECT. Proof of the being of a God from the Works 


xXxXxXI. of Nature. 
Prop. 21.01. Seeing the world was made, it is 
univerſally allowed that it muſt have been pro- 


= | duced by chance or deſign. 


6 | 2. Chance is entirely an unmeaning expreſſion, 
| unleſs we aſcribe that to it which is produced by 
| mechanical laws, without the contrivance and 
| purpoſe of the thinking being, whoſe agency 
may be the means of producing it. 
Walts's Ontol. p. 332.— Bentley at Bryle's 
| Lett. Serm. v. p. 9— 12. OF. Ed. p. 
7 147—153. 5% Ed. p. 170—174. 
2.3. It may generally be expected, that what- 
1 ever is thus produced ſhould be very confuſed 
1 | and imperfect, eſpecially when the effect is very 
4 complex. | 
Lem. a. This world, though a very complex 
ſyſtem, is full of beauty, harmony and order, 
-D Iincom- 


Parr II. - Marks of divine Interpeſition. 


incomparably ſuperior to any work which we 
ſee produced by the deſign of the moſt curious 
arti; .\, 

3. 4.6. Ie is moſt incredible that i it ſhould be 
produced by chance. 

15 '5.|6. It was produced by — deſign or 
counſel of ſome intelligent agent. 

Prop. 20. Cor.). If any derived being were 
ſuppoſed the immediate former of the world, he 
muſt ultimately owe his wiſdom and power to 
ſome original and ſelf-exiſtent being. 

6, 7.8. The frame of the world proves that 
there 1 is a God. Q, E. D. 


Lucret. l. v. ver. 122 Con. fur 
PExift. p. 4—6. 8 5—8. Bent. 16. 
Serm. v. p. 12. and fine. Of. Ed. p. 153 
— 177.—Howe's Works, vol. i. p. 29— 
34.—Collib. Ing. p. 74—84.— Rel. of 
Nat. 75 LARA OB. Ed. wa 4. p. 72 


DEMONSTRATION Ws 


A deity proved from the marks of divine in- 


terpoſition which appear in the ſupport and 
government of the world. 


LEM MA. 
The author of Maths has illuſtrated this topic 
of demonſtration with incomparable ſtrength and 
beauty: but ſome of his arguments are of ſuch a 
nature as to be more properly mentioned in ano- 
_ place. 

This appears in the continuance of the 
evintiperal and projectile force of the planets, as 
a mutual balance to each other; neither of which 
appears neceſſary in itſelf, though a failure of 
either would be attended with a general ruin: 
and this thought appears with a force greatly 
increaſed, when we conſider the various com- 
pe of that four- fold motion, by which a 

ſecondary 
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ſecondary planet revolves about its Primary, 

while both revolve about the ſun. 

Baxt. Mat ho, vol. ii. Conf. vii. p. 418. 
' —Coll. Ing. p. 119, 120. Ed. 3. A 143s 
144. Baxt. on the Soul, & 2. Ne. 6, 
72 46, 47. 410, vol. i. O. Ed. P. 101 

10 f 
2. In preventing the alteration of the obliquity 
of the carth's axis, or its receiving any other 
detriment from the approach of comets or any 
other cauſe; and likewiſe in preventing the in- 
clination of the moon's orbit from becoming 
greater, or the moon. itſelf from being brought 
nearer to or carried farther from the earth; any 
of which alterations would be attended with fa- 
tal conſequences, eſpecially the two laſt of them, 
which might be moſt eaſily affected by a comet's 

approach. 

Matho, vol. ii. $118, 119. p. 143, &c, 
$ 110. p. 91, Sc. —Collib. Ib. p. 144. 
3. In regulating the winds, ſo as may be for 

the preſervation and benefit of the earth; though 

we are not able to aſſign any certain laws by 
which it is effected. 
Clarke's Rohault, part 1. c. xii. § 41. 
Note. Collib. Ing. p. 144. 


In the due proportion which is obſerved 

E | bee males J females in the ſeveral ſpecies 

| | of animals, and eſpecially in mankind. 

| | Nieuwent. ib, vol. i. p. 351—363.— 
Derh. Phyſ. Theol. p. 175, 176. Note. 


5. In preſerving the balance of the ſeveral 
ſpecies of animals, ſo that none ſhould over-run 
the earth and none be loſt. 


= Cioullib. ib. p. 123. Ed. 3. p. 147—Der- | 

= | bam's Phy. Thel p. 168—179.—Nat, 
Diſp. vol. i. part i. p. 4446. 

6. In keeping the ſpecies of animals and ve- 

getables the ſame through ſucceeding ages, and 

preventing 
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's preventing their being corrupted by undue mix* 
tures. 

. Collib. ib. p. 122, 123. Ed. 3. p. 148, 149. 

D 7. In keeping the faces, voices, and hand- 


F r ſo wonderfully diſtinct as they appear to 
0. 
| Weems's Works, vol. iv. part 2. p. 12, 13. 

Derh. ib. p. 308—310,—Ray's Wiſd. 
P. 283—286, 

8. The regularity and ſteadineſs with which 
the world is governed by the ſame laws in the 
moſt diſtant ages, is a farther noble argument of 
the divine interpoſition; and is perhaps in no- 
thing more conſpicuous than in this, that the 
inſtincts of animals are ſtill the ſame. 

Shaft. vol. ii. p. 337. 

9. If in any inſtance theſe laws have been in- 
terrupted, and effects have been produced be- 
yond the common courſe of nature; as theſe 
inſtances do nor appear to have been ſo frequent 
as. to overthrow the argument gr. 8. ſo they af- 
ford a farther argument of a being ſuperior to 
this ſyſtem of things, and prove that he attends 
to the affairs of his creatures. 

Limb. Theol. l. i. c. ii. $ 17, 19, 25.— 
Crellius de Deo, p. 23. in his Wirks, 
vol. iv. 


1—9g.|10. It appears that the world is under 
the government of ſome being of great power 
and exquiſite contrivance, art and conduct; who 
is himſelf either neceſſarily exiſtent, or derived 
from ſome other who is lo. 


PROPOSITION XXVIII. 


To give a vicw of thoſe other arguments in Ltcr. 
proof of a deity, which ſeem not of equal force xxx11. 
with the former, and yet arc urged by perſons of 
conſiderable note. 


. II SOL U- 


Other Proofs of a Deity, Part II. 


SOLUTION, | 


1. Carteſius argues that there muſt be a God, 
becauſe neceſſary exiſtence is contained in the 
idea of a God, as three angles are in the idea of a 
triangle; ſo that though eſſence and exiſtence are 
in other things diſtinct, yet when conſidered 
with regard to the deity they are the ſame. 

To this it is anſwered, that there is a dif- 
ference between the notional truth of propoſi- 
tions and the real truth of ideas. In plainer 
terms, the fallacy lies in the ambiguity of thoſe 
words, God is a neceſſary'exiſtent being: If the 
meaning of them be, 9. d. By the word GOD, 
J underſtand a being that is ſuppoſed to be 
« ſelf-exiſtent,” they will be allowed; but then 


they prove not his real exiſtence: but if they ſig- 


nify, © It is moſt certain there is ſuch a being,“ 
the ſenſe is changed, and the propoſition may 
ſtill be diſputed. 
Carleſ. Princ. l.1.$ 14—16.,—-Camb. Exiſt. 
P. 1979—199.—Voyage to the IWorld of 
Cart. p. 159—164,—Co11;b. Ing. p. 130 
— 132. Ed. 2. p. 156—159. 
2. Carteſius farther argues, ** The greater the 
e objective perfection of any idea is, the more 
perfect muſt its cauſe be: but we have the 
idea of a being infinitely perfect, therefore 
there muſt be ſome infinitely perfect being to 
tt cauſe and produce it.” | 
Bur this ſeems ſtill to take for granted the 
thing to be proved, 7. e. the objective reality of 
the idea, or the reality of the object ſuppoſed to 
be repreſented by it. And it may be pleaded, 
that, without any ſuch archetype at all, an idea 
of an infinitely perfect being, might be produced 
by the operation of our minds upon ideas ariſing 
from inferior objects, ſeeing we do not compre- 
hend infinity, but only deny the bounds of an 
object which we ſuppoſe infinite, 


Carte. 
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Carteſ. ib. $ 17, 18, 22.—Canb. ib. p. 189 
—191.—Yoyage to the World of Cart. 
p. 166—169.—Cb, Inq. p. 132, 133. 
Ed. 3. p. 159, 160.—Clarke at Boyle's 

J. p. 20—22. p. 19—21. 6th Edit, 
—Locke's EH. l. iv. c. x. 87. 


3. Epicurus, and many others, particularly 
Lord Shafteſbury, have argued, that the idea of 
God is univerſal as being innate, and therefore 
that his exiſterice is certain. Epicurus therefore 
ſuppoſes it natural to admit it; and thoſe who 
believe man to be God's work, argue from his 
having ſtampt this character of himſelf upon all 
his human creatures. But the foundation of this 
argument has been removed in Prop. 8, 6. gr. 5. 
and the references. 

Coll. Inq. p. 128—130. Ed. 3. 154—156. 
—Shafteſb. Lett. to a Clerg. 


4. Tillotſon argues to this effect: * The idea 
te of a God is poſlible, ſeeing it involves no con- 
« tradiction to ſuppoſe a being of all poſſible 
« perfections, therefore it is neceſſary: for if 
te there be no God now, there never can be a 
« God, ſeeing eternity is a part of our idea of 
« him; ſo that on this ſuppoſition the exiſtence 
« of a God is impoſſible, contrary to the hypo- 
« theſis.” But this argument, which ſeems 
nearly equal to the firſt in a plainer dreſs, may 
be ſufficiently anſwered by the known diſtin&tion 
between an hypothetical and an actual poſſibility : 
v. g. It may be ſaid to be hypothetically poſſible 
that the firſt man ſhould have been created with 
wings, but ſince he was in fact created without 
wings, it is not a&ually poſſible; and this ſeems 
to be an inſtance parallel to the other. 

Tillotſ. Works, vol. i. p. 19.—-Collib, Inq. 
p. 133, 134. Ed. 3. 161, 162. 
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DEFINITION XXXI. 

Thoſe arguments which are brought from the 
exiſtence of ſome of the attributes of God to 
prove the exiſtence of a God, are called proofs 
A Pr1oOR1: thoſe taken from the phænomena ob- 


ſervable in the works of nature, are called proofs 


A POSTERIORI, 


SCHOLIUM I. 


The queſtion, whether there be any proof of 
the being of a God a priori, depends upon the 
reality of ſpace and duration, and their being 
the properties of fome ſubſtance which will be 


examined hereafter. 
$SCHOLIUM 2. 


The proof of the a!/ributes of a God a priori, 
is the arguing them from felf-exiſtence, ſhewing 


them to have a neceſſary connection with it: and 


in this ſenſe ſome have denied there can be any 
proof a pricri;, becauſe nothing can be prior to 
a ſelf-exiſtent being, and becauſe all our proofs 
of ihe attributes of ſuch a being are ultimately 
drawn from the conſideration of ſome being de- 
rived from him. But this objection is evidently 
founded on a miſtake of the ſenſe in which theſe 
words are uſed by the moſt accurate writers. 


SCHOLIUM 3. 


On the whole, it may be proper to diſtinguiſh 
the various ways of proving the being and attri- 
butes of God thus, 

1. Both arc proved a priori, when from the 
real exiſtence of ſpace and duration we infer tne 
exiſtence of a ſelf-exiſtent being whoſe properties 
they are, and from neceſſity of exiſtence prove 
his wiſdom, power, goodneſs, &c *., 


2. Both 


* Amidſt the various attempts to prove the being of a God 
a priari, one of the moſt curious, and which ſeems to approach 
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2. Both are proved a poſteriori, when we argue 
from a ſurvey of the ſyſtem of nature, that 
there muſt be a wile, powerful and benevolent 
author. 

3. The proof is mixed, when from the ob- 
ſerved exiſtence of any one derived being, whe- 
ther material or immaterial, more or leſs perfect, 
we argue the cxiſtence of a ſelf-exiſtent being, 
and thus infer his attributes from a neceſfary 
connection with ſelt-exiſtence, as in the firit 
caſe. 


* we 1 


Clarke at Boyle's Led. p. 494—498. and 
p. 501, 5$02.—WWaterland's Dill. on Ihe 
Arg. a priori, apud Law's Eng. ad Fin. 
Pre. 5154, 5660. 


PROPOSITION XXIX. 


Io take a ſurvey of the chief ſets of AraerisTs LECT. . 
amongſt the ancient Grecian philoſophers. XxxxXIII. f 
LN i 

SOLUTION, { 

Sect. 1. They all agreed in aſſerting, that f 
there was nothing but mater in the univerſe: | 
but differ as to the queſtion, whether it was ani- 
mate or inanimate, 

SECT. 2, Thoſe who held matter to be ani- 
mated, were in general called vaeGoie; ; who, (as 
they darkly expreſſed it) maintained that matter 
had ſome natural perception, but no animal ſen- 
ſation, or reflection in itſelf conſidered; but that 
this impertect life occaſioned that organization, 


the neareſt to a demonſtration, is a ſhort tract, written by the 
Rev. Moſes Lowman of Clapham. The piece is now become 

very ſcarce, and indeed is almoſt forgotten, We mention it, 

that, in caſe it ſhould be met with in any catalogue or ſale of 
books, its value may be known. A Mr, Knight, a Diſſenting 

Miniſter at Chertſey in Surrey, wrote a book on the ſame ſub- 

ject, a little more than forty years ago. See alſo the ſecond 

edition of Dr, Price's Review of the principal Queſtions and 

Difficulties in Morals, 
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from whence ſenſation and reflection afterwards 
aroſe. 


Sect. 3. Of theſe, ſome held only one life, 
which they called a plaſtic nature; and theſe were 
called the & ical atheiſts, becauſe the Stoics held 
ſuch a nature, though they ſuppoſed it the in- 
{trument of the deity : others thought that every 
particle of matter was endued with life, and 
theſe were called the &tratonici, from Strato 
Lampſacenus : and Hobbes ſeems to have been of 
this opinion. 

Clarke at Boyle's Led. p. 57. marg. 


Ster. 4. Thoſe atheiſts who held matter to be 
inanimate were called elojparrcos. Of theſe, ſome 
attempted to ſolve the phænomena of nature, by 
having recourſe to the unmeaning language of 
qualities and forms, as the Anaximandrians, who 
thought they were produced by infinite active 
force, upon immenſe matter, acting without de- 
ſign: others by the figure and motion which 
they ſuppoſe to be eſſential to thoſe atoms: 
theſe were the Democritici; whoſe philoſophy 
differed but very little from the Epicureans, who 


evidently borrowed many of their notions from 


Demacritus, 


SecT. 5. Diagoras and Theodorus among the 
ancients, as YVaninus among the moderns, are 
reckoned martyrs for atheiſm. 

Collier or Bayle in Nom. — Buddæi Hiſt, 
Phil. c. iv. $ 43—46, & 48. Cud- 
worth*'s Syſtem, |. i. c. ili. præſ. 93436, 
105, 134-136. — 0 rus's Trav. vol. ii. 
P. 27, 28, 31, 32. —Fenel. Phil. Lives, 


= 110, 2 253, 254.—Hale's Orig, of 


Man, F 4. c. iv. p. 340—342.— Univ. 
Hiſt. vol. i. p. 17—25. fol. ä 


Paxr II. Whether the Chineſe be Atheiſts. 


SCHOLIUM I. 


Sir William Temple is ſaid to have been an 
atheiſt of a kind differcnt from any of theſe, and 
to have thought the preſent ſyſtem of things ne- 
ceſſary and eternal; conſequently his notion has 
been confuted, by all the arguments brought to 
prove the world in its preſent form not to have 
been eternal, and that matter is not ſelf-exiſtent, 
nor motion eſſential to it, or thought producible 
from it alone. 

Burnet's Hiſt. of his own Times, vol. 11. 
P. 670. Of. 


SCHOLIUM 2, 


The Chine/e have been repreſented by ſome as 
a nation of atheiſts; and Burnet declares that 
Confucius and. his followers, of whom Sir William 
Temple was a great admirer, are to be reckoned 
amongſt thoſe who were atheiſts themſelves and 
left religion to the people. But Conplet (in his 
Declaratio Procmialis, p. 38.) has largely endea- 
voured to prove, that though. their modern 
writers, 7.e. thoſe from about the tenth century 
of chriſtianity, have entertained and propagated 
athciſtical notions among the philoſophers of 
that nation, Confucius and their earlier teachers 
were notwithſtanding votaries to pure religion. 
But it is very obſervable, that Confucius (if the 
writings, which Couplet and his brethren, the 
Jeſuit miſſionaries, have publiſhed as his, do 
really contain a juſt repreſentation of what he 
taught,) ſays little of thoſe branches of duty 
which immediately relate to God; which leaves 
too much room for ſuſpicion : though he does 
indeed ſpeak of ſpirits ſurrounding men when 
they ſacrifice, in ſuch a manner, as to agree very 
well with the heathen notion of good dæmons, 
which perhaps differs not much from the chriſ- 
tian doctrine of — (Conf. Morals, I. ii. p. 50 

4 


—52.) | 
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—52.) Yet I have not been able to find any 
part of his work in which he ſpeaks expreſsly of 
God: for that very remarkable paſſage, (J. ii. 
p. 88—90.) in which he ſays ſo many ſublime 
things of bim who is ſupremely holy, muſt (when 
the whole of it is taken together) be underſtood 
of his wi/e man, and in that view is ſo impious 
and prophane, as to leave a great deal of room to 
imagine, that Burnet was not miſtaken in the 
judgment he formed concerning him; nor will 
what he ſays of he great ſpirit of heaven and 
earth be ſufficient wholly to remove the ſuſpi- 
cion; as it is moſt probable, that it coincides 
with the notion of a plaſtic power, which ſome 
of the Grecian atheiſts held. 


SCHOLIUM 3. 


Beſides the objections againſt deſign in the 
univerſe, (Prop. 27. Lem. to Dem, 3. Schol. 2.) 
other objections againſt a deity have been urged; 
the chief of which amount to this, that there is 
ſomething in his nature, operations and conduct 
which we cannot fully comprehend : but if this 
argument be allowed as concluſive, we might be 
brought even to doubt of our own exiſtence. 


See Prop. 18. Cor. 3, 


Many other arguments or excuſes brought for 
atheiſm do not deſerve a particular place here, 
as will appear by conſulting the paflages here 
referred to. 

Cudworth's Syſt. Book 1. c. ii. $ 5—22.— 
Gaſtrel of Nat. Rel. p. 187-212, 


SCHOLIUM 4, 


It ſeems reaſonable to conclude, that the fear 
of puniſhment from a divine being, and a deſire 
of ſeeming wiſer than others, have been the chief 
cauſes of atheiſm; and perhaps the abſurd no- 
tions which ſome have entertained of the deity, 
and the unworthy manner i in which thoſe «who 

profeſs 


J. 
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profeſs to believe in him have acted, may be 
rec koned among the moſt fatal occaſions of it. 
Gar. ib. p. 230—248.— Scott's Chriſtian 
Life, vol. ii. p. 84, 85. Works, vol. 1. 
p. 221,222. 


SCHOLIUM &%, 


It may not be improper here to hint at the 
ſtrange conduct of Tully in his celebrated book 
De Natura Deorum, who only ſlightly touches on 
the opinion of Araxagoras, that all things were 
produced by one infinite mind, and gives no pa- 
tron to that opinion, nor ſo much as ſpends one 
page or ſection in diſcuſſing it; though he aſſigns 
roper advocates to defend at large the Sozcal 
and Epteurean principles, as well as the Acade- 
mical; and after all, leaves his reader under the 
impreſſion of the Epicurean objections againſt 
providence; only coldly telling us, that they 
were not on the whole in his opinion ſo probable 
as the contrary doctrine. It is obſervable that 
the moſt religious paſſage in all Tully's works is 
only a fragment preſerved by La#antius. 

Middleton's Life of Cic. vol. iii. OF. 


p. 350, 351. 
$SCHOLIUM 6. 
Having thus eſtabliſhed the proof of the exiſt- 


, ß 


ence of , we now proceed in the following 
propoſitions to conſider the chief of his perfec- 
tions. 


PRO POSITION XXX. 


God is eternal, 1. e. he has exiſted, and will LecT. 
ever exiſt. XXXIV. 


DEMONSTRATION. 9 


Def. 27. Cor. 1.11. Whatever is ſelf-exiſtent 
is eternal. 

Def. 30.2. God is ſelf- exiſtent. 

9 t, 2.3. Gcd 


Of the Eternity of God. Paxr II. 


1, 2.]3. God is eternal. Q, E. D. | 
Wilkins Nat. Rel. p. 120—123.—Abern. 
vol. 1. p. 182—191. 


COROLLARY. 


God is immutable. Vid. Def. 27. Cor. 3. 


Wilkins ib. p. 115-—117.—Co1ltib. Inq. p. 56, 
57. Ed. 3. p. 66, 67.—Abern. p. 198 
— 200. 


SCHOLIUNM. 


\ 
It muſt be acknowledged there is ſomething 
to us incomprehenſible in the divine eternity, in 
whatcver view we attempt to conceive of it. A 
ſucceſſive eternity is what the mind can form no 
conſiſtent idea of: for it ſeems, that, if there 
have been a fifth, a tenth, or hundredth, there 
muſt have been ſome firſt ; and there can be no- 
thing abſolutely infinite, to which a continual 
addition is making. On the other hand, it is 
impoſſible for us to conceive of an eternity ſo 
inſtantaneous, as to exclude all paſt and future, 
and to be but one point of duration : this would 
make that ſpace of time, to which millions of 
years are as nothing, but a ſmall part of an hour 
or a minute, and is in effect declaring that God 
is now creating the world, and alſo now deſtroy- 
ing it, ſuppoſing it ever to be deſtroyed. In- 
deed if all that were meant by an inſtantaneous 
eternity when applicd to God were this, that all 
things whether paſt or future are as open to his 
view, as thoſe things which exiſt in the preſent 
moment, this would be intelligible, but would 
not remove the difficulty of a ſucceſſive eternity: 
and to reply (as ſome have done) that this eter- 


nity is not to be conſidered as duration at all, 


but as neceſſary exiſtence, to which neither ſuc- 
ceſſion nor inſtantaneouſneſs have any relation at 
all, more than colour to ſound, leaves the queſ- 


tion I think under the ſame darkneſs as before. 


Never- 


N 
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Nevertheleſs it is to be remembered, that this 
difficulty does not ariſe from the doctrine of the 
deity alone, but is common to every ſcheme that 
ſuppoſes any thing eternal, as ſomething muſt 
certainly be; (Prop. 19.) and it would follow 
from ſuppoſing one atom to be ſo, beſides all the 
other abſurdities ariſing from the denial of an 
intelligent ſelf-exiſtent cauſe. 

Clarke's Serm. vol. i. p. 81, $2. Of.-— 
Collib. Inq. p. 204211. Ed. 3. p. 245 
—253.,-—Kel. of Nat. p. 69, 70.-— 
Watts's Hymns, l. ii. N. 17 & 67, 
See alſo his Ontology, c. iv. p. 12—17. 
— Abern. vol. i. p. 201—207.—Soame 


Fenyns's Diſquiſitions, Ne. 4. 


PROPOSITION XXXI. 


God is omnipotent; 1. e. no effect can be 
aſſigned ſo great, but he is able to produce it. 


DEMONSTRATION, 
Def. 3ojt- The very act of creating any being 


out of nothing, implies a power ſo great, that. 
we can imagine nothing impoſſible to a being 
who can perform it by his own power. 

Prop. 27, Dem, 3.|2. The amazing greatneſs 
and variety of the works of nature ſerve {till more 
ſenſibly to illuſtrate the power of the creator. 

3. We ſec nothing which betrays any marks 
of impotency or weakneſs in the deity. 

I, 2, 3.4. We have no reaſon to believe that 
any internal defect limits the divine power. 

5. If there were any other being capable of 
controuling him, in the execution of his voli- 
tions, this being muſt be ſuperior to him, and 
might (for any thing that appears) have pre- 
vented or deſtroyed his being as well as his ope- 
rations, which would be inconſiſtent with the 
idea of God (Def. 30.) as a ſelf- exiſtent being. 

5.16. There 
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5.6. There is no external power to limit the 
operations of the divine being. 


4, 6.7). His power is unlimited, and conſe- 


quently can produce any effect be it ever fo 


great. Q, E, D 


Wilkins of Nat. Rel. p. 145, 146. p. 127 


129. OH. Ed,—-Clarke's Serm. vol. i. 
p. 119, 120, 206—216.—-Howe's Works, 
vol. 1. p. 106, 107, 67-69. Living 
Temple, vol i. Of. Ed. p. 207/—215. 
=Abern, vol. i. Ne. 8. 


COROLLARY, 


If God be omnipotent, then nathing can be 
neceſſary to the production of any being in any 


ſuppoſed circumſtance of time or place, but that 


God ſhould will its exiſtence in this circum- 
ſtance. 

Fen. Pneum. Prop..30.--Raiphſon de Spatia 

reali, p. 67.—-Howe's Works, vol. i. 

p. 23. Note, — Living Temple, p. 50, 51, 


SCHOLIUM I. 


LI or. Another argument to prove that God is infi- 
xxxv. nite in power is drawn from Def. 28, Cor. for it 
Ass, certain he has ſome degree of power. A third 


from Prop, 27. Dem, t. Cor. 2. ſince it is evi- 
dent that to conceive of God as omnipotent, is 
much more honourable than to conceive of him 
as a being of limited power, 


SCHOLIUM 2. 


If it be objected to the fifth ſtep of the pre- 
ceding demonſtration, that a power merely equal 
to that of God's might be ſufficient to controul 
him in the execution of his volitions, and that 
we have not yet proved there is no being equal 
to him; it may be replied, that in ſome caſes to 
controul the acts of another muſt argue ſome ſu- 
periority ; v. g. if A will that a creature ſhould 
exiſt, and B that it ſhould not exiſt, if it does 


nor 
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not exiſt, then B in that inſtance triumphs over 
A, and appears ſuperior to him. But if this 
anſwer ſhould not be judged ſatisfactory, then it 
muſt be remembered, that we have ſhown that 
God's power 1s not limited by any internal de- 
fect, and that no external limiting power has yet 
been proved; and if it ſhould hereafter be proved, 
by any argument not depending upon his omni- 
3 that there is but one ſuch ſelf-exiſtent 

eing as we call God, then this propoſition will 
be demonſtrated in all its extent. 


ps SCHOLLUM 3. 

It muſt be owned that we have no conceptions 
of a creating power otherwiſe than by its effects: 
nevertheleſs that will not prove that-there is no 
ſuch thing: a blind man might as well argue 
againſt the exiſtence of light. 

Collib. Inq. p. 60-64. Ed. 3. 79—75. 
$CHOLIUM 4. 

It is no limitation of the divine power, to aſ- 
ſert that God is not able to do what implies a 
contradiction, for that is in effect to do nothing 
at ail, and conſequently, a pretended power of 
doing it, is no power at all. 

Coll. Inq. p. 180, 181. Ed. 3. p. 217, 218. 
——Crouz. Log. vol. i. p. 403, 404.— 
Clarke's Serm. vol. i. p. 216-219. 
——-Howe's Works, vol. i. p. 104. — 
Living Temple, Of. Ed. vol. i. p. 339 
— 343. 

PROPOSITION XXXII. 


All the creatures of God, whether they be Leer. 
corporeal or incorporeal, ſenſible or ſpiritual, xxxv1. 
owe their efficacy for producing any effect to the WWW 
agency of a divine power in and upon them, at 
the very time when ſuch effect is produced. 
| DEMONSTRATION I. 

Def. 27. [t. Whatever is derived from another 


does not neceſſarily exiſt in the firſt moment of 
its being. 


2. Whatever 
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2. Whatever does not neceſſarily exiſt in the 
firſt moment of its exiſtence, cannot neceſſarily 
exiſt in the ſecond, or in any following moment; 
but muſt owe its continued exiſtence to the will 
of the being by whom it was at firſt produced: 
for by ſuppoſing its exiſtence to continue when 
that will ceaſed, we ſhould ſuppoſe it to be with- 
out the cauſe of its being. Q. E. A. 

I, 2.13. All the creatures of God do every mo- 


ment depend upon God for the continuance of 
their exiſtence. 


Cullib. Ing. p. 64, 65. Ed. 3. p. 75, 76.— 
Howe*s Works, vol. 1. p. 65. - Burnet on 
Art. p..30.—Watts's EH. l. ix. H 2. p. 201 
208, 213.— 1. N*. xi. p. 267, 268.— 
Cheyne's Princ. part i. $ 9.—Baxt. on the 
Soul. vol. i. p. 225-227,—dherlock on 
Providence, gib Edit. p. 19, 20. 


4. The power of action implies ſomething 
more than continued cxiſtence. 

3, 4-|5- Whatever is created by God depends 
continually upon him for the continuance of its 
active powers. | 

6. It from any conſtitution of nature what- 
ſocver, there could neceſlarily ariſe any act of 
power independent on the concurrent volition of 
God, it is difficult to ſay where that indepen- 
dent power would ſtop; and for ought appears 
that being might be omnipotent. 

7. The wiſeſt and greateſt philoſophers have 
not been able to trace any connection between 
ſolidity and gravitation, or motion and thought: 
therefore a perpetual omnipotent agency ſeems 
to be the moſt probable way of accounting for 
thoſe otherwiſe unaccountable phenomena. 


Baxler's Matho, vol. i. Conf. iv. $ 4449: 
Baal. on the Soul, vol. i. F il. præſ. 

p. 94— 101. & note, p. 101—108, 128 
—1 39.—Clarke at Boyle's Led. p. 300. 

5, 6and , 
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5. 6 and 7.18. Valet propyſitio. 
Virg. An. vi. ver. 724, &c,-Otwen on Sp. 


p. 138—140. p. 77. p. 465, 466.— 


Camb. Exiſt. p. 111,—Clarke's xvii. 
Serm. Nè. J. p. 171. — ax. Works, 
vol. ii. p. 15. B. p. 27, A. p. 183. A. 
P. 100. B,—South's Serm. vol. iii. p. 461. 
— Reynolds's Works, p. 7. — nk. Rea- 
ſon. of Chriftianity, vol. 11, p. 484.— 
Marc. Anton. l. v. c. 40,—Abern. vol. i. 
Serm. Vil. p. 240—244. Lond. Ed. p. 225 
—229,-Price's Four Diſſertations, Ne. 
r. Dr. Stebbing's Diſcourſe on Pro- 


vidence. 


DEMONSTRATION 2, 


To thoſe who allow the univerſality of divine 
providence on principles independent on this 
propoſition, which many do, another argument 
has been propoſed ; which will ſtand thus. 

1. God muſt will that any creature ſhould, or 
ſhould not exiſt, with any given power, in any 
given moment; for not to will that it ſhould ſo 
exiſt, would on the preſent ſuppoſition be in eſ- 
fect willing that it ſhould not. 

2, If he will that it ſhould not ſo exiſt, it will 
not : otherwiſe God would not be omnipotent, 
contrary to Prop. 31. 

I, 2, 3-|4- Therefore its exiſtence in ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, i. e. its efficacy for producing any 
effect in queſtion, is owing to the divine voli- 
tion, i. e. to the agency of God in and upon it“. 


9. E. D. 


COR 


VN. B. I lay but little ſtreſs upon this econd demonſtration, 
though it once appeared plauſible: for perhaps the univerſality 
of divine providence cannot be demonſtrated on principles in- 
dependent of this propoſition ; ſo that at beſt it is but argumer- 
tum ad hominem : and the force of this reaſoning may be ſo pro- 
bably retorted with reſpect to the irrational volitions of free 
Creatures, 
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— 


COROLLARY I. 
What we generally call /econd cauſes, are not 


xxxv ii. cauſes in the ſtrict propriety of ſpeech ; and what 
Vue call the laws of nature, are only certain rules 


and methods, by which God generally proceeds, 
in thoſe of his actions which fall under our cog- 
nizance. Nevertheleſs, creatures may in an in- 
ferior ſenſe be called cauſes, as certain events 
commonly follow certain changes in their condi- 
tion and will. 
Boyle's Ing. into Nat. apud——Ray's Wiſd. 
of God, p. 53, 5$4.—Seed's Serm. Ne. 5. 
vol. ii. p. 127, &c,——Cheyne's Princ. 
part i. $ 4. p. 4—6.— Nat. Diſp. vol. iv. 
p. 50—52. Ramſay's Princ. vol. i. 
P. 251—255.—Baxt. on the Soul, vol. i. 
p. 179—18$1.—Wattis's Ontology, p. 329 
and 365.—Clarke at Boyle's Lefures, 
part ii. p. 222. 6th Ed. 


COROLLARY 2. 

It evidently appears that the providence, 7. e. 
the notice and care of God extends itſelf to all 
events, even the ſmalleſt as well as the greateſt, 


Vid. Prop. 27. Dem. 4. 


Rel. of Nat. p. 95—-98.—Scot!'s Chriſtian 
Life, vol. ii. p. 162—166,-Baxt. on 
the Soul, p. 182, 183. | 


COROLLARY 3. 


We hence learn, into what we are to reſolve 
the power which our minds have of moving our 


bodies, viz, into a divine volition in ſuch and 


ſuch inſtances to produce motions in our bodies, 
correſpondent to the volitions of our minds. 


creatures, that it ſeems on the whole beſt to wave it, and to allow, 
t hat even while providence is attentive to an event, there may be 
a medium between abſolutely willing either that it ſhould, or 
ſhould not exiſt, which is inconſiſtent with the firſt ſtep, v. 


To *® 
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To this agree the caſe and ſwiftneſs with which 
thofe motions are performed an the act of gur 
will, and the conſtancy of other inyoluntary, but 
always needful motions, which cannot be ſolved 
by any mechanical laws. Prop, 1. Sch, 2. 
Clarke and Leibnitz, Ne. v. App.=Clerici 
Puenm. F 1. c. vi. $ 12—16,.— Can. 
Exiſt. $ 46, 47. —Matho, vol. i. Conf. b. 
$ 79.——Szed's Serm. vol. ii. p. 150. 


COROLLARY 4. 


The wonderful inſtances of inſtinct in brutes 
may moſt probably be accounted for this way: 
God, by ſome unknown impreſſion upon them, 
moving them to and aſllifting them in ſuch ac- 
tions, as on the whole are moſt convenient ; 
though the rationale depends on principles, 
which they cannot know. Def. 19. Cor. 2. 
| Spef. vol. ii. Ne. 120. ſub fu. No. 121. 

ſub init. Camb. Exiſt. $ 23. p. 46-48. 
Lat. Diſp. vol. i. p. 285, 286. Ed. 2. 
p. 197, 198.--Matbo, vel. 1, Conf., vi. 
$ 82, 83. —Origen adv. Celſ. l. iv. p. 217 » 
Ssed's Serm. vol. ii. p. 148, Oc. 


COROLLARY 5B. 


Hence we infer the abſurdity of the doctrine 
of a Plaſiic nature, which ſome have thus de- 
ſcribed. ** Ir is an incorporeal created ſubſtance, 
endued with a vegetative life, but not with 
«« ſenſation or thought; penetrating the whole 
created univerſe, being coextended with it; 
* and under God moving matter, ſo as to pro- 
„ duce the phenomena, which cannat be ſolyed 
* by mechanical laws: active for ends unknown 
« to itſelf, not being expreſsly conſcious of its 
actions, and yet having an obſcure idea of the 
t action to be entered upon.” 

As the idea itſelf is moſt obſcure, and indeed 
inconſiſtent, ſo the foundation of it is gyidently 
[. 1 weak. 
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weak. It is intended by this, to avoid the in- 


conveniency of ſubjecting God to the trouble of 


ſome changes in the created world, and the 
meanneſs of others: but it appears from this 
propoſition, that even upon this hypotheſis he 
would ſtill be the author of them; beſides that 
to omnipotence nothing is troubleſome, nor 
thoſe things mean, when conſidered as a part of 
a ſyſtem, which alone might appear to be ſo. 
Cudw. Int. Syſt. book i. c. i. p. 149—172. 
præſ. 178—181.—More's Imm. of the 


Soul, J. iii. c. 12=——His Philoſophical . 


Works, p. 212—215.— Ray's Wiſd. of 


God, p. 51, 52,—Cheyne's Princ. part i. 


„ 
SCHOLIUM I. 


LECT. It is objected, that if God be thus the author 
XVIII. of all our ideas and of all our motions, then alſo 


of all our volitions, which would be inconſiſtent 
with that liberty of choice aſſerted, Prop. 16. 
Anſ. On the principles laid down above, the 
will is not properly an effect of any neceſſary ef- 
ficient cauſe ; but rather a tendency towards the 
production of an effect, ſo far as we apprehend it 
to be in our power; (Prop. 1. gr. 4.) and for 
any thing which appears in the objection, or is 
aſſerted in the propoſition, when all the requi- 
ſites to volition are ſuppoſed, it lies in our own 


breaſts to determine one way or another ; and 


though God, upon ſuch a determination of ours, 
adds efficacy to the volition, even when it is moſt 
fooliſh and pernicious, that does not properly 
make him the author of the action. (Vid. Def. 10.) 


And they who ſuppoſe a ſtock of power lodged 


in the hand of the creature by virtue of its ori- 

inal conſtitution, (God at the ſame time know- 

ing in every particular how it will be uſed,) will 

labour under the ſame difficulty in this reſpect 

with us; nay, their hypotheſis at laſt = be 
oun 
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found equivalent to our's: and if we allow that 


univerſal preſence and inſpection of God, which 


all who are not atheiſts admit, it will be nearly 
as difficult to account for his not interpoſing to 


prevent ſuch actions, as for his adding efficacy 


to them in a natural way. 

Camb. Exiſt. $ 67. — Howe on Preſcience, 
$ 6, 7. Op. vol. ii. p. (00503. 
Watts's Diſſ. on Trin. Ne. 5. p. 142, 
143.—His Works, vol. vi. p. 604, 605. 
—Mandeville's Free Thoughts, p. 108, 
109.—Baxt. on the Soul, vol. i. p. 205 
—2 10.—Collib. Eng. p. 195—198. 
Ed. 3. p. 235—238. 


SCHOLIUM 2, 


It is farther objected, that if God produces all 
our ideas by his own impreſſion on the mind, 
then a material world was not neceſſary, and 
conſequently it would be unbecoming the nature 
and character of God to produce it. Vid. Prop. 
31. Cor. 

Anſ. t. The denial of any material world at 
all, according to Berkley's and Collier's ſcheme, 
would remove the foundation of this objection : 
nevertheleſs, for reaſons which will afterwards 
be mentioned, we do not chuſe to have recourſe 
to that ſolution ; but add, 

2. Allowing the creation of a material world 
to be to us utterly unaccountable on this ſuppo- 
ſition, we cannot therefore certainly ſay that it 
was in vain: and as for its not being abſolutely 
neceſſary, it will not cafily be granted, that any 
thing that God does, 1s ſo. | 

3. If we grant that God has a power of pro- 
ducing any idea in our minds without an external 
archetype, (of which dreams feem to be an evi- 
dent proof, and which is ſo certainly included in 
omnipotence that few deny it,) then it will 
be as hard to account for the creation of the ma- 
= I 2 terial 
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terial world, as if we admit the prepaſition to he 
true. | | 


SCHOLIUM 3. | 
It is farther objected, that it is a diſhonour to 


the divine being, to ſuppoſe him immediately 


cancerned in the moſt mean and trifling events ; 
and that it would be exceedingly ridiculous, were 
our diſcourſe commonly to be formed upon the 
principles of this propoſition, 

Anſ. We before (Cor. 5.) obſerved the uſeful- 
neſs and beauty of many things on the whole, 
which, when conſidered in N may ap- 
pear mean and vile (of which the diſcharge of 
the fæces from animal bodies is a remarkable in- 
ſtance:) and we may farther add, that there is. 


no occaſion at all for introducing a change in our 
common forms of ſpeech, ſeeing there is a ſenſe, 
in which thoſe things may be laid to be the ac- 


tions of the creatures, which are dane by the 
intermediation of their volition, though not by 
an active force of their own, at that time inde- 
pendent on the concurrent volition of God 2 
1.) : ſo that upon the whole, they may be ſuffi- 
ciently diſtinguiſhed from thoſe, which are, with 
full propriety and in the higheſt ſenſe, called the 
actions of God. | 
Crouz, Log. vol. i. p. 436—440, 442.— 
Watts's E. Ne. 3. c. iii. $ yo—15. 
9. 8290. 


SCHOLIUM 4. 


t ECT. It is farther objected, that it would be a diſ- 
XXX1x, honour to the divine being, that, whereas a 


common workman can make a machine, which 
ſhall go on for ſome time without his interpoſi- 
tion, God ſhould not be able to produce what 
can operate without his. perpetual agency. 
To this it is anſwered, 1, | All human arts are 
but the mays of altering ſome circumſtances 4 
t 


Pare If, Prof of the divine Knotwledvr. 


the form and diſpoſition of matter, which before 
exiſted under certain laws, entirely independent 
on the will of the artiſt: but it is the peculiar 
glory of God, to have a whole world of crea- 
tures in a perpetual dependance on himſelf. 
2. That when we aſſert a perpetual divine 
agency, we readily acknowledge that matters are 
ſo contrived, as not to need a divine interpoſi- 
tion in a different manner from that in which it 
had been conſtantly exerted. And it is moſt 
evident, that an unremitting energy, diſplayed 
in ſuch circumſtances, greatly exalts our idea of 
God, inſtead of depreſſing it; and therefore by 
the way is ſo much the more likely to be true. 
Vid. Prop 27. Cor. 2. 

3. We may add, that this argument tends to 
prove, contrary to the opinion of moſt that have 
advanced it, that God might make a creature, 
which ſhould ſubſiſt without his ſupporting pre- 
ſence and agency. | 

Burn. on Art. p. 33. Walts's Eff. Ne. 1x. 

2. p. 201—208.—Collib. Ing. p. 195 

—198. Ed. 3. p. 235—238.—Clarke 

and Leibnitx, p. 3—7. § 4. p. 13—17. 

$ 4. P. 27—31. F 6—9. P. 43—47. 
$ 6—9. P. 363-365. 


PRO POSITION XXXIII. 


God is a being of perfect KNOWLEDGE: i. e. 
he knows in the moſt certain and perfect manner 
whatever can be the object of knowledge, i. e. 
whatever does not imply a contradiction. 


| DEMONSTRATION I, 
Def. 30. Prep. 27. t. God is a ſpirit, 7. e. a 
thinking being. a. 
1.2. God muſt have ſome degree of know- 


ledge. 


13 2. Def. 


117 


218 


Proof of the divine Knowledge, Parr II, 


2. Def. 28. Cor.|3. There is no reaſon for ſet- 
ting bounds to his knowledge, i. e. he knows all 
things in the moſt perfect manner. Q, E. D. 


maenner 2. 


Def. 30. Prop. 27. Prop. 32.|1. God has made 
all the creatures, and continually actuates and 
ſupports them. 

1.2. He muſt know all that relates to them. 

3. He muſt by conſciouſneſs know himſelf. 

2, 3-14. He muſt know all things. 2. E. D. 


SC HOLIUM. 


To this it may be objected, that there may be 
ſome other ſelf-exiſtent creator, and that this 
being with his creatures may be unknown to 
God: and it is allowed, that the argument of 
this ſecond demonſtration cannot appear in its 


full evidence, till we have proved the unity of 


the Godhead : nevertheleſs the ſecond ſtep alone 
would be ſufficient to prove, that he knew all 


things that belong to us; which is that 1 in which 
we are Chiefly concerned, 


| DEMONSTRATION 3. 
1. Knowledge 1s an attribute 'of ſo great im- 


portance, that without it, whatever conceptions 


we could form of the deity, would be very low 
and imperfect. 

Prop. 27. Cor. 2.12. It is * to con- 
ceive of God in the moſt honourable manner. 

I, 2.3. It is reaſonable to conceive of God as 
a being of great knowledge; and to remove from 
our idea of him, as much as poſſible, all degrees 
of error, ignorance and uncertainty. 

4. There is no apparent reaſon for limiting 


his knowledge, ſo as to exclude from it any | 


thing which can be the object of intelligence, to 
us or any other being. 


3. 4+|5+ Ir 


e @6& | 
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3, 4-|5- It is reaſonable to conclude that he is 
a being of perfect knowledge. Q, E. D. 

Clarke's Poſt. Serm. val. i. p. 248-252. 

Ne. 11.—Wilk, Nat. Rel. p. 124—128. 

＋illolſ. vol. ii. p. 599, 600, 602, 603, 

609—611.—Howe's Works, vol. i. p. 

102, 103. — 4Abernelby, vol. 1. Ne, 9. 

p. 290-306. | | OY 

$SCHOLIUM, 


That God is a being of boundlefs 2 
as well as power, was the opinion of the viſeſt 
heathens; as appears from the cuſtom of ſwear- 
ing, as well as from many paſſages quoted from 
their writers in the references above. * 


COROLLARY I. 


Hence it appears that God knows all the ſe- 
crets of the heart, and therefore is moſt able to 
judge of the real characters of men. 


v014 | | COROLLARY. 2. 

It appears that any hypocriſy, when we are 
dealing with him, or addreſſing to him, 1s very 
great folly, though it may be moſt artfully dif» 
guiſed. 5 
e DEFINITION XXXIL 

A SPIRIT is ſaid to be PRESENT IN any PLACE, LECT, 
when it is capable of perceiving and immediately xr. 
operating upon the body which fills that place, WWW 
or on ſpirits united to ſuch bodies, z, e, ſpirits 
perceiving and acting by them, 
PROPOSITION XXXIV. 


God is 0MNIPRESENT, f. e. preſent in every 
place, 


DEMONSTRATION, 


| P rop. 33. Ii. God perceives the changes of bo- 
dies in whatever place they are, and of all ſpirits 


united to them. 


Of the di. Onniproſents. Part II. 
Prop. 41:14. He is capable of operating upon 
them. olds COT 
3: It is much more honovrable to God, to 
conceive of him as preſent ih alt places, than as 
excluded from any. 


omnipreſent. O, E D 
Howe, ib. vol. i. p. too0—110.—T1llotf. 
vol. ii. p. 756, 757. Collib. Ing. p. 71, 
mw 72, Ed. 3. p. 84, 85. —Abern. vol. i. 
Soerm. vii. — pe. vol. viii. Ne. 565, 
12 4345 


„ BEHOLIUM I; 


The firſt of theſe arguments only proves that 
| Gy where any, of his creatures are; and it is 
only on ſuppoſition that rhere is dr on God, 
that it will follow from hence, that he is every 

where. But it is to be remembered, that the 
argument, Def, 28. Cor. if allowed, will prove, 
that what can by a neceſſity of its own nature act 
upon a body in any place, may by a neceſſity of 


its nature act upon bodies in every place; which 


will be ſo far a proof of God's omnipreſence, 
independent on his unity: and if it be his pro- 
perty to fill ſpace, he muſt for the ſame reaſon 
illi all ſpace. Bat ac 


SC HOLIVM 2. 


It is a great queſtion, whether God be ſo pre- 
ſent as to fill ſpace, This depends upon another 
queſtion, whether it be the property of an im- 
material ſpirit, to fill ſpace; with reference to 
which I muſt confeſs, that when I conceive of 
ſpirit as diffuſed through any part of ſpace, 1 im- 
mediately conceive of it as Lötretbing corporeal ; 


and conſequently cannot tbretive how it can be 


aſſerted of the Divine Being, by thofe who grant 


his immatexiality, as moſt of the parrops of this 


doctrine 


* * * 1 


d 
{ 


Part. Futur Cuntinpencier known to God, 
doctrine do. But this will be more largely con- 
ſidered below. | 
'  Netot. Princip. p. 483; aur. Serm. vol. 
ji. p. 604. Vat Ne. vi. 
$ 5. P. 165-169. — Kamſ. il. Princ. 
Prop. viii. vol. i. p. 57—72. 


DEFINITION XXXIII, 


An event not come to paſs is ſaid to be con- 
TINGENT, which either may, or may not be. 
What is already done, is faid to have been con- 
tingent, iſ it might or might not have been. 

COROLLARY I. 


Contingency i is appoled to neceſſity not to cer- 
tainly : for that is laid to be certain, which will 
be, without conſidering whether it be neccflary 
. Dot. 


Oaks at Boyle Lett. p. 100. p. 95. | 


Edit. 61h. 


CEOKOLLARY 2. 


There ate in fact various things, which are in 
their nature contingent; for ſuch are all the ac- 
tions of free creatures, conſidered as free. Vid. 

22. and Prop. 16. 
Malle, Ont. c. iii. p. 331-333. Hut- 


12. _— $ Metaph. part 1 1. c. 4. $ 2. P. 23 


PROPOSITION XXXV. 


Future contingencies are known to God. 


N. B. Though this be comprehended in 
Prop. 33. yet we ſhall here give a diſtinct de- 
monſtration of it, becauſe it has been ſo much 
__ eeatroverted; and lo much of What follows de- 
pends upon ft. | 


DEMON STRATION. 


1. So much depends upon future contingen- 
cs, that if they be unknown to God, almoſt 


every 
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XLI. 


Future Contingencies known to God, Pakr II. 


every thing relating to thoſe of his creatures 
which are Ee agents muſt be unknown to him 
tao; ſo that our ideas of the divine knowledge 
and perfection will by this means be very much 
diminiſhed. ent” 

2. Wiſe and ſagacious men are capable of 
making very probable conjectyres of future 
events; and therefore it ſeems diſhonourable to 


deny that God has a power of forming an uner- 


ring judgment concerning them. 1 
3. If God does not foreknow future contin- 
gencies, he is daily growing more and moro 
knowing, in a prodigious and incomparable de- 
gree beyond any of his creatures; which would 
be inconfiſtent with his immutability, and there- 

fore contrary to Prop. 3. Cor, 41 
1, and 2, and 3.4. Valet propoſitiͤoͤos. 

Howe's Works, vol, 1. p. 103—104.— 
Rel. of Nat. p. 99—102.—T1llotf. vol. 
ii. p. 605, 606,-—Clarke*s Poſt. Serm. 
vol. i. N'. 11. p. 258—268.— bern. 

vol. 1, Serm. ix. p. 313-323. | 


COROLLARY, 


God always wills the ſame thing; for what- 
ever appears to him eligible in any circumſtances 
which actually are, muſt always have appeared 
eligible on the foreſight of thoſe circumſtances, 
s. e. he muſt always have willed it; ſuppoſing, 
what we ſhall hereafter endeavour to prove, that 
his will is always agrecable to reaſon, and never 
changed withour it. 5 


SC HOLIUM I. 


If it ſhould hereafter be proved on the one 
nd, that God has foretold the evil actions of 
his creatures, and on the other, that he could 
not have made them neceſſary ; then it will ap- 
pear that this propoſition is true in fact, what- 
ever plauſible objections may be raiſed againſt it. 


o 


8 C 11 On 


Parr II. Oljection anſwered, 


$SCHOLIUM 2. 


The principal objection to the propoſition is, 
that certainly to foreknow contingencies 1s a 
contradiction ; ſince nothing can be the object 
of knowledge, but what exiſts in itſelf or in its 
neceſſary cauſe: and conſequently to deny their 
being known to God is no more limiting his 
knowledge, than it limits his power to own he 
is not able to do what is ſelf- contradictory. 

To this we anſwer, that the certainty of an 
event does not imply necefity (Def. 33. Cor.-1.); 
and conſequently, that there may be a foundation 
for certain forclight, where the event itſelf is 
contingent; or in other words, the thing will 
not be becauſe God foreſees it, but God foreſees 
it becauſe it will certainly be. It may be added, 
that not to be able to do a contradiction, is in 
effect no limitation of the power of God, becauſe 
a power to effect a contradiction is indeed no 
power at all. (Prop. 31. Schal.) But not to know 
what the will of a free creature will determine, is 
indeed a limitation of knowledge, or in other 
words, a difficulty, with which the divine under- 
ſtanding (if the propoſition be denied) is puzzled 
and confounded. 

It muſt be acknowledged, that the method, 
by which God foreſees theſe contingencies, is 
unknown; for I think it not ſafe to ſay, as ſome 
do, that the mind is ſo conſtituted, that it does 
always in fact, though not neceſſarily, determine 
itſelf according to the preponderancy of the mo- 
tive offered to it; which, if it were granted, 
would not be a certain foundation of preſcience; 
ſince if this ſcheme could be reconciled with the 
doctrine of liberty as ſtated Prop. 16. yet it 
would ſubject the divine being to a poſſibility of 
error in every particular, and in all the ſchemes 
depending upon each. We are ſure by Prop. 33. 


that God knows all things that actually are, 


whereas 
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Farther Ohehinnt une ed. PART II. 


whereas our own, knowledge is limited to a very 
narrow ſphere; and therefore, ſince we are ſure 
the divine uhdetftanding does in that inſtance 
entirely exceed dur comprehenſion, why may we 
nb as well allo that it may exceed it in the 
manner of foreknowing future contingencies; 
or where is it we. may more reaſonably ſuppoſe 
the human mid to be puzzled, than when it 
would attempt to explain the method of divine 
knowledge? | W 
1 Getthis de Dev, p. 67, 68. > 6 Op. vol. iv. 
_eCollth. Ing. p. 91. Ed. 3. p. 106— 
toy—Clarke at Boyle's Let. p. 100 
104. Rel. of Nat. p. 102, 103.—771- 
loſe vol. ii. p. 606-0. He 
Mort, vol. i. p. 104— 106. vol. 1. 
N 1 504 — Mores Enchir. J. iii. 
. > 2. 
Hachen on human Liberty, P. 30-76. 


y $CHOLIUM. 4 
To the ſecond ſtep it is anſwered, God may 
indeed form very probable 3 vaſtly 
deyond the reach of any human fagacity, though 
he cannot certainly foreknow the event, © 
To this the principal reply is, that to ſuppoſe 
God always in doubt, and ever liable to be miſ- 
taken, ſeems inconfiſtent with the perfections of 
his nature, and is a leſs honourable way of con- 
ceiving of him; eſpecially if we confider, that 
as an event lies more and more diſtant, the poſ- 
tibility of an error in each intermediate circum- 
ſtance will ſo much affect the reſt, that in a little 
time there may be upon complicated ſchemes 
almoſt 4 total darkneſs. Bur ſhould it ever ap- 
pear that he has actually and poſitively without 
any heſitation foretold future contingent events, 
and that he has even put the evidence bf his true 
divinity upon fuck predictions, that Would abun- 
dantly confirm the fecond argument: nor would 
* the 


—Lettres Perf. vol. i. N*. 56. 


<a as wa 
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the hypotheſis af a conſtant though not neceſſary 
determination of the will according to motives, 
(Schol. 1.) be ſufficient ta vindicate ſuch a can- 
duct; fince ſtill there was in every inſtance at 
leaſt a poſſibility of muftake. | 


SCHOLIUM 4. 


Fo ſtep the third it is ahjected, that ſuch a - 
change as is there ſuppaſed is not inconſiſtent 
with the immutahility of the divine being; ſee- 
ing his nature and attributes are ſtill the ſame, 
though his ideas are ſuppoſed to be different at 
different times, But it is anſwered, this is only 
a partial immutability ; whereas the arguments 
that prove the immurahility of God in general 
will not admit of ſuch a change in the divine 
views and purpoſes, as muſt be involved in the 
ignorance of future contingent events. 

Coll ib. Ing. Pp. 56, 57. Ed. 3. 66, 67.— 
Ridgley's Div. vol. i. p. 62 *. 


s hollunu $, 


It ſeems ſtrange, that many who grant the uni- 
verſal fore knowledge of what ri Huh be, 
ſnould deny what they call fcientia media, or 
hypothetical preſcience, i e. the knowledge af 
what would follow upon ſome certain ſuppoſi- 
tions, which are not fact; 7. g. how King George 
would have afted, if he had been emperor of 
Germany, or the empcror, it he had been king 
f Great Britain; or how any child who died in 
infancy would have behaved, if he had grown 
up to manhood. To object, that this would 
fuppoſe the divine mind filled with a variety of 

. vain ſpeculations, is very inconclulive ; for it is 


®* The queſtion, whether future contingencies are known to 

God, unavoidably enters into the grand controverſy concerning 

the Liberty or Neceſſity of the human Will, Accordingly, it 

will be fqund to haye been more or leſs difeulſed in the authors 

ta bom ue have referred under the Exteenth a” h 
1nncy 


7 


The Wiſdom of God demonſtrated. Parr II. 


difficult to ſay, how God could in any inſtance 
ſelect any ſcheme as beſt, if he had not a view of 


others with which he might be compared. 


Le Blant's Tbeſ. p. 454—458.—Fuvenal's 
Sat, x. Ver. 350—354. | 


DEFINITION XXXIV. 


LECT. That being is ſaid to be $pECULATIVELY WISE, 
xLII. who is able rightly to determine and judge of 
WYV the relation of means to their reſpective ends, 


and the value and importance of thoſe ends with 
reſpect to the perſon by whom they are purſued ; 
and that being is ſaid to be PRACTICALLY w1sE, 
who determines his own choice in a manner 
agreeable to ſuch right views, ſo as that his own 
greateſt happineſs may be moſt effectually pro- 
moted, if it be not yet perfect, and maintained, 
if it be. 
COROLLARY I. 

A being of great ſagacity, who in ſome in- 

ſtances chuſes excellent ends and right means, 


| yet neglects the greateſt of all, may be ſaid to 


have a partial practical, as well as ſpeculative 
wiſdom, yet muſt on the whole be accounted 
fooliſh. 


COROLLARY 2. 
Speculative wiſdom is a part of knowledge: . 


PROPOSITION XXXVI. 


God is poſſeſſed of the higheſt degree both of 
ſpeculative and practical wiſdom. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


Prop. 27. Lem. to Dem: 3. and Dem. 4. li. We 
can conceive no more exquiſite degrees of wiſ- 
dom, than are diſplayed in the formation and 
preſervation of the world, where we evidently ſee 
a moſt aſtoniſhing ſubordination of means to 
ends, rifing through numberlefs degrees, in 
| 4 which 
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which the moſt penetrating human underſtand- 
ing is ſoon ſwallowed up. 

2. We ſee nothing upon which we can with 
certainty pronounce that it is on the whole 
fooliſh, becauſe we know not what its connection 
may be, and what end it may ſubſerve. 


Pope's Eſſay on Man. 


1, 2.3. So far as we can judge from fact, God 
is ſpeculatively wiſe. 

Def. 34. Cor. 2. Prop. 33.4. Speculative wiſ- 
dom being included in knowledge, which was 
before proved to belong to God, another argu- 
ment ariſes independent on the former. 

3 and 4.5. God is poſſeſſed of the higheſt de- 
gree of ſpeculative wiſdom. 

6. To chuſe and act, with an utter diſregard 
to his own felicity, when known, (as by the 
preceding ſtep he muſt know the moſt certain 
methods of maintaining it,) would be a character 
in a rational agent ſo unaccountable, and in ſo 
peculiar a manner unworthy of deity, that no- 
thing could be more diſhonourable than to aſ- 
cribe it to him. 


5—6.]7. Valet propoſitio. 


Vill. Nat. Rel. p. 128, 129.—Clarke at 
Boyle's Leck. p. 106, io). Tillot/. 
vol. ii. p. 617, 618.—Collib. Ing. p. 65, 
66. Ed. 3. p. 77, 78.— Hern. vol. i. 
Serm. x. 


COROLLARY, 


Philoſophical liberty belongs to God in the 1 
moſt perfect degree; for that is indeed no other | 
than the practical wiſdom here defined: Vid. | 
Def. 24. and that liberty of action belongs to 
him, appears from comparing Def. 23. with 
7 Prop. 31. | 


SC HO- 


125 


LECT, 


XLIII. 
GY" uk 


* 


Natural Liberty belongs is God. Pat II. 


$CHOLIUM. PII 

It may be objected, that it is diſnonourable to 
the divine being, ta ſyppoſe that one thing can 
be more cangruous to his happineſs than ana- 
ther. Ta this we reply, that we moft readily 
acknowledge, that it would be very abſurd (for 
reaſons aſterwards to be mentioned) to ſuppole, 


that the divine felicity depended on the exiſtence | 


of his creatures, or on any action of theirs. 
Nevertheleſs it is reaſonable to beljeve, that the 
divine nature is ſuch, that unſpeakable delight 
mult arife to himſelf from ſome methods of act- 
ing, which ſo perfect an underſtanding cannot 
but approve; and that on the other hand, dif- 
ferent methods of acting muſt appear to him the 
objects of averſion, as being in themſelves ab- 
ſurd, contemptible and mean; v. g. for him to 
do homage to any of his creatures, as more ex- 
cellent than himſelf; or to make a creature 
merely to rorment it. It is fo far from bein 


diſhonourable to God, to ſuppoſe his happineſs 


any connected with certain methods of 
acting rather than others, that we could think 
of nothing more reproachful, than to reprefent 
him as ſo arbitrary a.being, that of all poffiþle 
methods of acting which might be. propoſed to 
him, it would be as congruous to his nature and 
bappineſs to chuſe one as the other, 
| Fob, Herm. val. i. No. 5. 


PRO POSITION XXXVII. 
To enquire how far natural liberty belongs to 
God. Vid. Def. 21. 
; SOLUTION and DEMONSTRATION. 


1. Whenever any thing is more congruous te 
the divine felicity than anather, God certainly 


chuſes it, nor can we poſs bim to do other. - 
1ſt 


wiſe; for that were inconſiſtent with his wiſdom, 
and therefore contrary to Prop, 36. 


2, Ne ver- 


Par IT, Objeftion conſidered. = 129 


2. Nevertheleſs, when of many things which 
might be propoſed any one is equally congruous 
to his felicity with the reſt, in this he has a na- 
tural freedom of choice; and it ſeems that many 
things are indeed of ſuch a nature. Now that 
this liberty is to be aſcribed to him, appears 
from its being found in the human mind, and 
its being a perfection in its degree. Prop. 16. 
Schol. 5. 

Watts on Lib. F 4. Prop. 11, 12. 14, 

' 16,—Trats, vol. iv. p. 41, 42. 44— 
48, —Works, vol. vi. p. 389—391.— 
Grove on Wiſd. p. 24—26, 30—37. 


SCHOLIUM. 


It is objected, that it is a refſect ion upon in- 
Finite wiſdom, to ſuppoſe that God does not al- 
ways chuſe that one ſcheme which is of all others 
the beſt, 7, e. the moſt congruous to his feli- 
city. | 4 | 
It is replied, the objection goes upon the ſup- 

poſition that there is one fitter than the reſt, 
which is begging the queſtion. If it be enquired, 
whether God could not contrive ſuch a ſcheme; 
it is anſwered, that we moſt readily allow, that 
he might form a ſcheme, fitter than the beſt 
which any created underſtanding could contrive; 
but to ſay, he could not form another equal to 
that, is ſpeaking without proof: nor does it ap- 
pear, that it would be any honour to divine wiſ- 
dom to maintain it, more than to ſay, that hav- 
ing made one human 'face exceeding beautiful, 
it ſhould be impoſſible for him to make another, 
whoſe beauty ſhould on the whole be equal to it, 
even though ſome of the features were different : 
and when God chuſes one of thoſe many things 
than which nothing could be fitter and nothing 
better, he may agreeably ta the common forms 
of ſpecch be ſaid to chuſe the fitteſt and the beſt. 


Nevertheleſs we muſt acknowledge, that when 
Vor. I. K we 
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we weak creatures ſpeak of the divine wiſdom, 
we ſpeak of what is to us an unſcarchdbic 
thing “. 
Price's Four D. iſſertations, Edit. 1. p. 121. 
Note, 


PROPOSITION XXXVIIL. 
God is infinitely happy. . 
DEMONSTRATION. 


Prop. 36.11. His wiſdom always enables him 
to know, and engages him to chuſe what is moſt 
conducive to his happineſs. 

Prop. 31.02. Being omnipotent, he is always 
able to do whatever he chuſes, and above the 
poſſibility of. being diſturbed or hurt by ww 
being whatſoever. 

To ſuppoſe the divine happineſs dependent on 


any creature, would be moſt abſurd; for then 


before that creature was produced, he muſt have 
been unhappy : and as he had eternally exiſted 
before the production of that creature, he muſt 
have been eternally unhappy, i. e. of all other 
beings the moſt unhappy, which it would be 
moſt diſhonourable and groundleſs to imagine. 


1, 2 2 and 3.4. God is en happy. . 
D. 


01 Tillot/. vol. ii, Pp. (86-588, erm. 78. 


4 p. 516, 517. Edit. 4.—=Collib. Ing. p. 
. e 


SCHALIUA. 


5 may bb aſked; why does God act at all; if 
he be, as the - propoſition ſuppoſes, ne, 
happy previouſly to action. 

To this we may anſwer, that the divine being 
may find ſome unknown delight in thoſe voli- 


* A Joring very oppoſite to aki of 'the text is maintained 
by Mr, Cooper in his Philoſophical Eſſays, 


9 tions, 
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tions, by which he communicates being and 
happineſs to his creatures; nor does this ſuppoſe 
any change in him, ſince it is reaſonable to be- 
lieve he always wills the ſame thing: (Prop. 35. 
Cor.) viz. that at ſuch times and in ſuch cir- 
cumſtances beings ſhould exiſt; and being ſe- 
cure of the execution of his volitions, (Prop. 31. 
Cor.) whatever delight he can be ſuppoſed to 
have in the actual production and happineſs of 
thoſe beings, he muſt have had in the. purpoſe 
of producing them: ſo that in this reſpect, 
things that are not, are to him as if they were. 
And if it be ſaid, that there is a change in him, 
when in conſequence of his volition thoſe crea- 
tures are produced, he being now their creator, 
ſupporter, benefactor, Sc. which he was not 
before, it is anſwered, this is no change in him; 
a change of relations neceſſarily ariſing from the 
very idea of a creator, and being perfectly con- 
ſiſtent with the higheſt conceivable immutabi- 
lity; elſe God is changing in numberleſs in- 
ſtances every moment, as the relations of his 
creatures change. 

And if it were to be allowed, that we find 
ſome degree of unea/ine/s attending the deſire 
neceſſary to produce action in «s, which however 
ſeems not to be wholly the caſe, yet we could 
not thence argue, that it muſt be ſo with regard 
to all created beings ; much leſs can we aflert it 
of God, in whoſe volitions and motives of action, 
we muſt after all acknowledge there is ſomething 
Which we cannot fully explain. 


Heowe's Wirks, vol. i. p. 505, 


© 'PROPOSITION XXXX. 


There is no elf eniſtent being 188 that, IIc. 
whoſe exiſtence and attributes we have demon- xIIv. 
ſtrared above. TY — 
he ith. N DEMON. 


Proof of the divine Unity, Pax II. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


1. If there were any other ſelf-exiſtent being, 
beſides that whoſe exiſtence we have demon- 
ſtrated, he muſt in all reſpects be equal to him; 
for otherwiſe it would be natural to ſuppoſe ſome 
derivation or dependency, inconſiſtent with ſelf- 
exiſtence, - and conſequently with the hypo- 

theſis. | | 
2. To ſuppoſe ſuch another being, is to limit 
the omniporence of God; for (not to plead God's 
ſuppoſed incapacity to annihilate or change him ; 
becauſe it may be ſaid, that admitting him ro be 
ſelf-exiſtent, this would be a contradiction, and 
therefore an incapacity of effecting it no limita- 
tion of power; nor to inſiſt upon his inability to 
controul him on account of the ſuppoſed omni- 
potence of this other being, to which the ſame 
thought may be applied,) it ſeems he would be 
unable to act without his conſent, at leaſt tacitly 
implied. And if their volitions ſhould in any 
reſpect contradict each other, which in things 
indifferent they might at leaſt very poſſibly do, 
the one would be. a reſtraint upon the other, and 

ſo neither would be omnipotent. | At 
1.3. It would be impoſſible for God to con- 
ccal any of his counſels or purpoſes from the 
knowledge of ſuch a being, which would- in 
fome degree derogate from his majeſty: or if it 
were allowed, that he might conceal any thing 
from that other being, 'that other being might 
by a parity of reaſon conceal ſome things from 
him, and conſequently: he would not be omniſ- 
cient ; nay, ſuppoſing this being to be infinite, 
the number and variety of things ſo-.concealed 
might ſurpaſs any expreſſion or imagination of 

ours. 2019305 42 f 2 15 
A. U is a much greater glory to be the higheſt 
of all beings, than to be only one. fg a number 
of equals : no this ſupremacy of God would be 
deſtroyed 
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deſtroyed by the ſuppoſition of an equal, eſpe- 
cially when it is confidered, that no one can ſay 
how many. they might be, for we might allow 
two millions as well as two. 

2, 3» 4-|5. It would be much leſs honourable 
to God, to ſuppoſe any ſuch other being as him- 
felf, than to ſuppoſe the contrary. 

6. The unity of deſign, which ſeems to pre- 
vail in the works of nature, makes it reaſonable 
to believe it had but one author, and that he 
operated in an uncontrouled manner“. 

7. There is no reaſon from the light of nature 
to conclude, that there are any more deities than 
one, or indeed to imagine there are any more; 
ſince one almighty and all-wiſe being can do as 
much as a thouſand ſuch beings can do; and it 
any revelation of it be pretended, it will be exa- 
mined in its proper place. 

Gr. 5. Prop. 27. Cor. 2. gr. 6 and 7.18. It is 
reaſonable to believe, there is no ſelf-exiſtent 
being, beſides that one, whoſe exiſtence and at- 
tributes we have already demonſtrated, Q, E. D. 


Wilkin Nat. Rel. p. 113, 114.—Burn. on 

Art. p. 23, 24.—Clerici Pneum. Seft. iii. 

c. X. $ 2—4.—[Locte's Fam. Lett. 

p. 412—41 $,—-Howe's Works, vol. 1. 

p. 72, 73.-— Living Temple, $v9. vol. i. 

p. 226—228.—(rot, de Verit. I. i. c. iii. 

—Lattant. Inſtit. J. i. c. iii. — Abern. 

vol. i. Serm. v. pref. p. 164—177.— 

. Prieflley's Inſtitutes, vol. i.— Letters to 
philoſophical Unbelievers, part i. 


Though Abernethy's Sermons are referred to, it may not 
be amiſs to remark, that he has ſtated the proof of the Unity of 
od, ariſing from the Unity of Deſign in the Works of Nature, 
with-more force and advantage than has been done by almoſt any 
other writer. Mr. Lowman, in the tract formerly mentioned, 
has endeavoured to produce a ſtrict demonſtration of the Unity, 
as well as the Being of a God, from the argument a priori. 
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XLV. 


Objellions conſidered. Parr II. 


SCHOLIUM 1. 


It is readily acknowledged, that theſe argu- 
ments, as well as many by which the foregoin 
propoſition has been proved, do not ariſe to full 
demonſtration ; yet they carry a very ſtrong de- 
gree of probability, in which the mind muſt ac- 
quieſce till farther proof can be offered from 
other principles, 


$SCHOLIUM 2. 


 Limborch objects, that this proof is built on 
the ſuppoſition, that God is a 235-34 of all poſ- 
ſible perfections: we reply, it goes on the ſup- 
poſition, that we are to conceive of him in the 
moſt honourable manner that we can; and it 
ſeems enough, if we can prove that it is diſho- 
nourable to the deity to [1 uppoſe a plurality. 


Locke's Lett. p. 424428. 
SCHOLIUM 3. 


To the argument pr. 6. it is objected, 

I. That we cannot ſce how far the unity of 
deſign is preſerved, unleſs we knew the whole 
ſyſtem. 

2. That ſo far as we can judge by the ſpeci- 
men we have, it ſeems that unity of deſign is not 
preſerved, ſince there is a mixture of good and 
evil; which makes it probable that there mult 
be at leaſt two ſelf exiſtent beings, the one evil, 
and the gther good. 

To the firſt of theſe we anſwer, that we muſt 
judge by analogy in this reſpect as in many 
others; and particularly, that the unity of the 
divine being ſtands thus far on the ſame footing 
with his wiſdom, which can only be proved from 
a comprehenſive view of the whole ſcheme, and 
muſt be left an uncertain thing, by all created 
underſtandings, if the reaſoning in the objection 
be admitted. As to the ſecond, it will be more 
fully anfwered below: for the preſent it may be 

. ſufficient 
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ſufficient to obſerve, that the quantity of good, 
being ſo much greater than of evil, there is no 
reaſon to believe two equal beings, one entirely 
benevolent, the other entirely malevolent; which 
yet muſt be the hypotheſis, if the phænomena 
referred to could grow into an objection againſt 
the propoſition. 


SCHOLIUM 4. 


Mr. Grove argues the truth of the propoſition, 
from our having no revelation of more deities 
than one; whereas if there were more, every one 
of them would be the reaſonable object of vene- 
ration from all other beings, even though no 
benefits were conferred ; and conſequently any 
one wiſe ſelf-exiſtent being would reveal to all 
his creatures the general knowledge of his aſſo- 
ciates, that they might pay them all due vene- 
ration. But we do not chuſe to inſiſt upon this, 
becauſe it depends upon thoſe moral perfections 
of the deity, which we have not yet demon- 
ſtrated ; and might be liable to ſome objection, 
even if thoſe moral perfections were granted. 

Grove's Poſt, Works, vol. iv. p. 27—29. 
See alſo p. 85, 


SCHOLIUM 5 


It ſeems not improper here to mention ſome 
other arguments, which have been urged by 
writers of conſiderable note, which yet appear 
not to carry along with them equal conviction 
with the former. 

Arg. 1. Clarke and Colliber argue from the na— 
ture of /elf-exiſteyce, which is ſimple, uniform, 
and univerſal; whereas all variety muſt ariſe from 
ſome external cauſe, be dependent on it, and 
proportionable to the efficacy of it. But to this 
it is objected, that if it were allowed that exten- 
fion and duration were not, (as Dr. Clarke ſup- 
poſes,) properties of * (which if they are, 


4 they 
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Other Arguments for divine Unity. PARr II. 
they are undoubtedly difin7 properties,) yet in- 


telligence and wolition, which all allow in the 


deity, may be conſidered as various things: how 
then ſhall we account for this variety in him? 
or if we ſay he is, what the ſchoolmen called, 
purus putus Adtus, what idea ſhall we fix to thoſe 
hard words ? 
Clarke at Boyle's Left. p. 46. —Colltb. Ing. 
p. 26, 27. Ed. 3. p. 30—32. 

Arg. 2. Tillotſon and Clarke both argue, that 
if there were another ſelf-exiſtent being, then 
the exiſtence of God would not be neceſſary, 
nay, that this would introduce atheiſm; for no 
one of the ſuppoſed number would be neceſſary, 
1. e. there would be no God: for you might ſup- 
poſe any one of them not to exiſt, if the other 
would ſufhce to account for all the phenomena 
of nature, But I confeſs this argument ſeems 


to me to ariſe from the ambiguity of the word 


neceſſary : in one place, it ſignifies what is hyp9- 


thetically neceſſary, i. e. neceſſary in order to 


ſolve ſome apparent phenomena ; in the other, 
it ſignifies underived, | 


Clarke at Boyle's Left. p. 46, 47, 459— 
461, 463, 464, 466, 467, 470.—T1lot/, 
vol. 1. p. 491, 492. 

Arg. 3. Wollaflon argues, (as Mr. Locke has 
done in the preceding references) that if two or 
more fuch beings as we have deſcribed be ſup- 

ſed, their natures muſt be ſuppoſed either the 
ame or different; if different, they muſt be 
contrary, or various; if contrary, each muſt 
deſtroy the operations of the other; if various, 


one muſt have what the other wants; both 


therefore cannot be perfect: but if their nature 
be perfectly. the ſame, then they would coincide, 
and indeed be but one, though called two. But 
this latter branch of the argument ſeems not to 


be ſelf-evident : for ought appears, they wight 
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be ſpecifically, though not identically the ſame : 
and if it be ſelf-evident, it ſuperſedes all ,the 
former part of the argumentation, amounting 
indeed to nothing leſs than an aſſertion, that the 
exiſtence of two all-pertect beings is a contradic- 
tion in terms. | 
Rel. of Nat. p. 70, 71. 
All theſe arguments, with thoſe mentioned in 
the propofition, are ſtated and urged in 
Camb. of Exiſt. p. 236-246. F 61, 62. 


SCHOLIUM 6. 


If upon the whole that God, whoſe exiſtence 
and attributes have been the ſubject of our former 
enquiries, were only a co-ordinate deity, and the 
God of our own ſyſtem, he would nevertheleſs 
be the ſupreme object of our reverence, gratitude 
and obedience. 

Howe's Works, vol. i. p. 100, 101,—Lit- 
ing Temple, part i. c. vi. $6. vol. i. 
p. 326—329. 

SCHOLIUM 7. 


That ſeveral of the wiſer heathens, notwith- 
ſtanding the tales of their prieſts and their poets, 
believed the exiſtence of one ſupreme deity, ap- 
pears from many paſſages in their writings: and 
if the word God, wherever we find it uſed, were 
always to be conſidered, as fignitying a being of 
all poſſible perfections, it would be difficult to 
prove, that there ever was ſuch a thing as poly- 
theiſm in the heathen world. It is the opinion 
of the learned and ingenious Dr. Warburton, that 
the myſteries of the greater inibiation, among the 
heathens, was the difcovery of the doctrine of 
the divine unity to the wiſer part of the people: 
agreeably to which he ſuppoſes, that the ſong 
aſcribed to Orphens, preſerved by Clemens Alex- 
andrinus and Euſebius, was the very hymn uſed 
upon that occaſion, That of Cleanihes (fee _ 

| world's 
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worth's Int. Syſt. p. 432, 433, and Weſt's Pindar) 
muſt be allowed in the ſtrongeſt ſenſe to ſpeak 
this language ; and is perhaps the fineſt piece of 
pure and unadulterated natural religion, to be 
found in the whole heathen world“. 
Warb. Div. Leg. vol. i. I. ii. $4. P. 131 
160. Ed. 1.——Tillard's 9.0 to 
Warb. c. iv. p. 248-272. Ab. Taylor 
of Faith, Not. p. 32-—17.———Sykes's 
Cionneft. c. xiv. p. 364-383, pre). 364, 
365,—und, Int. Syſt. c. iv. $ 10-31. 
præſ. $ 19—28. p. 184—186.— Lat 
Inſt. l. i. F 5. 


AXIOM XI. 


LECT. Our idea of $Pact is a ſimple idea, which we 


'xXLv1. get by obſerving the diſtance of one body from 
another. 


Locke's EH. l. ii. c. xlii. $ 24.—Cllib, 
Ing. p. 213. Ed. 3. p. 256, 257. 


DEFINITION XXXV. 


The PLace of a body, is its fituation with re- 
ſpect to ſomò other body, with which it is com- 


pared. | 


Walts's Ontology, p. 380. Edit, 3, 


COROLLARY I. 


According to the different ſurrounding bodies 
brought into compariſon, any body under conſi- 
ſideration may be ſaid to continue in the ſame 
place, or be removed from it. 


 Locke's Bf. l. ii. c. xiii. $ 79. 


Dr. Warburton's opinion is diſputed by Dr. John Leland, 
in his great work on the Chriſtian Revelation, vol. i. chap. 8, 
For the ſentimengs of the ſeveral] ſets of the ancient biloſs. 
phers concerning the Deity, recourſe may be had to — 
and Enfield. An account of different Treatiſes of Meiners re- 
lative to the ſame ſubject, may be ſeen in the Monthly Review, 
vol. liii. p. 176. vol. liv. p. 485. vol. Iv. p. 469 ; and in Maty's 
Review, vol, vi, p. 378390, 428437. 
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Part II. Space a mere abſtraf? Idea. 


COROLLARY 2. 


The univerſe has no place. 
Locke ib. F 10, 


PROPOSITION XL 


Space is a mere abſtract idea; and does not 
ſignify any thing which has a real and poſitive 
exiſtence without us, 


DEMONSTRATION. 


1. Space is either ſomething real and exiſting 
withqut us, or a mere abſtract idea. 

2. It ſpace be ſomething really exiſting with- 
out us, it is either a mode or a ſubſtance. 

3. If ſpace be a mode, it muſt be a mode of 
ſome ſubſtance, and this ſubſtance muſt be co- 
extended with ſpace; and the great queſtion will 
be, how ſpace differs from the ſubſtance whoſe 
made it is faid to be, or how that can be ſaid to 
be a mode which, if it exiſts at all, exiſts neceſ- 
farily, and is ſo far from depending upon any 
ſupport, that it is itſelf the ſupport of accidents, 
ſuch as length, breadth, capacity, Sc. 

3-[4- Space is not a mode. 

. If ſpace be a ſubſtance, it muſt be God: 
for thoſe who aſſert its reality maintain, (as they 
needs muſt do) that it is ſelf-exiſtent, infinite, 
and immutable; and we have already proved 
(Prop. 39.) God to be the only ſelf-exiſtent, in- 
finite and immutable being. 

6. Space cannot be God; ſince mere ſpace has 
neither wiſdom nor power, and we have already 
proved God to be os omniſcient and omnipo- 
tent. Prop. 31, 33. 

„ 8 is not a ſubſtance. 

1. % HL, 8. S ace is a mere abſtract idea, 
and does not lignity any thing real and poſitive 
exiſting without us. Q: E. D. 


Loc ke 


Obje#ions conſidered, ParTIL. 


Locke's Eff. l. ii. c. xiii. $ 17, 18.—Collib. 
Ing. p. 218. Ed. 3. p. 261—263.— 
Clarke at Boyle's Lett. p. 39, 40.— 
Watts's E/. Ne. 1. $ 2-4, p. 3—18. 
$ 7. p. 23—25.— Rel. of Nat. p. 74, 
9, 


SCHOLIUM 1. 


By what operation of the mind, Dr. Walerland 
apprehends the idea of ſpace to be formed ; and 
what he thinks the foundation of our miſtaking 
it for ſomething real, ſee in 

Waterland ap. Law's Ing. p. 14—16.— 
Fack/. Exiſt. p. 75, 76. Lato ib. p. 26, 
27, 3033. 

$CHOLIUM 2. 


To the propoſition it is objected, that ſpace is 
a {imple idea, and therefore muſt have an obygc = 
tive reality. | 
To this ſome have anſwered, by denying that 
the idea of ſpace is ſimple; ſince we neceſſarily 
conceive of it, as having partes extra partes : 
but it is more juſtly replied, that bare prevation 
is ſufficient to ſuggeſt poſitive ideas, as darkneſs 
and filence, though they have nothing of an ob- 
jective reality. ; 
Fack/. on Exiſt. and Unity, p. 65-=69.— 
Law's Inq. P. 33, 34. 
SCHOLIUM 3. 


It is ſaid, that ſpace forces its actual exiſtence 

upon us. | 
Anf. If its idea forces itſelf upon us, it is only 
as mere emptineſs: nor can we certainly argue 
the real exiſtence of a thing, merely from our 
not being able to avoid the idea of it, or to ſup- 

pole it not to be. 8 

| Fack/on th, P. 69—7 3. La tb, 2. 44— 
46. & p. 8—12. | 2 
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, $SCHOLIUM 4. 

It is farther objected, that nothing has no pro- 
perties; whereas we talk of the properties of 
ſpace; and ſettle its dimenſions as well as thoſe 
of body. 605 

We reply, (as above, Schol. 2.) that we ſome- 
times talk of mere abſtract ideas, as if they were 
real beings; and though a ſhadow be only a pri- 
vation of light, yet we often ſpeak of it as a 
poſitive thing. 

: Clarke at Boyle's Lea. P. 16, 17.— 
Watts's Eff. l. i. $ 8. p. 25—28. and 
$ 10, p. 31—39.—Jackſ. ib. p. 77—81. 
—Law's Inq. p. 48—50. 


SCHOLIUM 5. 
It is. farther argued, that ſpace is neceſſarily 
infinite, and therefore real. | 
Anſ. This takes the queſtion for granted: for 
this infinity ſuppoſes its reality; elſe, wherever 
body is, ſpace is excluded : nor do we allow that 
our idea of ſpace is infinite, though it may be 
ever growing : the ſame argument would prove 
number to be infinite, which ſeems a great ab- 
furdity at firſt view. 
Fackſ. ib. p. $1-—88,—Law's Ing. p. 54 
—6 5. | 
SCHOLIUM 6. 


If ſpace were not real, it is ſaid there could 
be no motion, becauſe no {pace to move in. 

Anſ. A body might” move on to infinity; for 
there would be nothing to ſtop it; and ſince 
motion is only a change of place, i. e. in the ſi- 
tuation of bodies with reſpect to each other, 
( Def. 355 there needs no ſuch medium through 
which the change ſhould be made. 


Pausckſ. ib. 5. 88—92.— Las ib, p. 6— 
"4 88. M7 37 It | | 
| 6 To 
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To this Mr. Fackſon anſwers, that according 
to this account of motion, God could not move 
the whole material creation in a ſtrait line. To 
which Mr. Law rephes, with Leibnitz, that 
this would not be real motion, ſince it is neither 
going to nor from any thing, but is ſtill in the 
centre of infinite ſpace, If it be ſaid, it relates 
to the various parts of real ſpace, the body going 
from one point of it to another; it is anſwered, 
that this is evidently taking the whole queſtion 
for granted; and that a motion in a mere void is 
as conceivable, as a motion in a. void ſpace ſup- 
poſed ever ſo real. After all, the whole ſeems 
to amount to little more than a controverſy about 
the definition of motion. | 


Jackſon ib. p. 93—95 —Law 3b. p. 68 

” — Clarke and Leibnilz, p. 57. I 5- 

p. 79. $4. P. 99. 913. P. 133. P13. 
2.07. 5 5% 38. 


dnetixt To 


It is farther objected, that ſuppoſi ing two 2 
dies a yard aſunder, and all intervening bodies 
annihilated, if ſpace be nothing, they would be 
contiguous, ſince in that caſe there would be 
nothing between them. 

Anſ. To be contiguous, and to have nothing 
between them, are not ſynonymous terms. To 
be contiguous, ſignifies to touch one another; 


which is not a neceflary- are, g of their 
having nothing between them. 


Matis, Ef. Ne. 1. f 11. p. 8 — 
Fackſ. 1b, p 92 —Law 2 p. $053, 


I 
ED . 


COROLLARY: 


It is matter of humiliation; to think that 1 
ſhould. be ſuch weakneſs) and darkneſs in the 
mind of man, that ſome of the greateſt geniuſes 
ſhould 


Pa 
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ſhould diſpute whether ſpace be God, or whether 
it be nothing. ; 
Watts ib. Ne. 1. $ 6. p. 26—=23.—Ram/. 
* Phil. Princ. Prop. 24. Schol. 2. 


SCHOLIUM 8. 


It ſeems that time is an abſtract idea, as well 
as ſpace: having gotten the idea of it from ſome 
things in a conſtant ſucceſſion, we conceive it to 
flow uniformly on, and to take in all exiſtences ; 
thus it becomes a kind of common receptacle, 
as well as ſpace. But many of the ſame argu- 
ments brought for and againſt the reality of 
ſpace, may alſo be applied to that of time. Vid. 
AX: 6,7. Def. 17. 
Law's Ing. p. 79, 80.—Fackf. ib. p. 76. 
—Watts's Ontology, ch. xii. on Time, 
and ch. iv. on Duration. Soame Fe- 


nyns's Diſquiſitions, Diſſertation the 4th. 
AXIOM XII. 


It is impoſſible for two bodies to be in the Lecr. 
ſame place at the ſame time. Vid, Def. 3. XLVIL. 


5 WI 
PROPOSITION XII. 
God is incorporeal or immaterial. 


"| DEMONSTRATION. 


Prop. 23.11. Materiality has already been 
proved incompatible with ſelf-exiſtence, there- 
fore God being ſelf-exiſtent muſt be incorpo- 
real. | 

Prop. 32. Ax. 12.12. If God were corporeal, 
he could not be preſent in any part of the-world, 
where body is: yet we have proved his preſence 
to be continually neceſſary for the ſupport and 
motion of body. 

1, 2.3. God is incorporeal. Q, E. D. 

Clarke's Serm. vol. i. p. 98. Oct. Taylor 
Deiſin, p. 259, 260, i 
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God inviſible, Part II. 
' COROLLARY, bs 
Gad is inviſible. 
Abern. Serm. vel. i. Ne. iv. 
SCHOLIUM I. 


The chief objection which has been urged 
againſt the propoſition is, that unleſs God were 
corporeal, we could not imagine that he ſhould 
produce body, ſince nothing can 'give what it 
has not. It is anſwered, that we grant nothin 
can produce an effect more excellent than itſelf ; 
(Ax. 10.) but to be corporeal is not a greater 
Excellency and perfection than to be incorporeal, 
but rather the contrary : nor would our concep- 
tions of God's producing matter be at all helped 
by conceiving of him as material ; unleſs that 
production were only making ſome alteration in 
the form and ſituation of ſome parts of himſelf, 
which is far from being the idea of creation: 
and indeed on the whole, creation is a thing .of 
which we can form no diſtin& idea, whether we 
ſuppofe the creator on the one hand, or the 


creature on the other, corporeal, or incorporeal. 


SCHOLIUM':2, .. 5 
Some who allow the immateriality of the di- 
vine being contend, that though it is impoſſible 
one body ſhould penetrate another, yet it is not 
impoſſible that an immaterial being ſhould pe- 
netrate body, for their natures will ſtill be diſ- 
tinct ; and the preeminence of the divine nature 
above ali corporeal or derived natures is ſuch, 
that there is not an equal reality in both, as there 
is in two particles of matter, which hinder them 
from coming into the fame place. 
Anſ. Though we caſily perceive what it is for 
a ſubtil fluid to penetrate: a body rarer than it- 
ſelf, v. g. for water to fill the pores of a ſponge, 
yet thas does not help our ideas, when we apply 
| penetration 
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penetration to an incorporeal ſubſtance; and it 
ſeems altogether as reaſonable to ſuppoſe that an 


immaterial being moves bodies by contact, as 


that it does in a proper ſenſe penetrate them. 
If that penetration mean no more, than that God 
can act in and upon every particle of matter 
where or however ſituated, this will be readily 
granted ; but this ſeems not to be what is con- 
tended for by Mr. Colliber. On the whole, con- 
ſidering the immateriality of God, if any thing 
be aſſerted concerning his omnipreſence, beyond 


what is expreſſed, Def. 32, it is to us myſterious. 


and incomprehenſible. - | 
Collib. Ing. 2 218—221. Ed. 3. p. 263 
—265.—Watlts's Ont. c. Xi. p. 377— 
379. 


Notwithſtanding what has been aſſerted in the 
former corollary, it may be allowed poſſible for 
God to manifeſt himſelf to his creatures, by 
preſenting ſome material phænomenon to their 
ſenſes, and thereby communicating ideas to 
them: yet in this caſe, it is only in a ſecondary 
and leſs proper ſenſe, that we may be ſaid to ſee 
God, or hear his voice. | 

f Burnet on Art. p. 25. 


SCHOLIUM 4. 


Some who have maintained that God is ſo 
preſent as actually to fill ſpace, have differed in 
explaining the extent of that preſence. Sir 1/aac 
Newton and Dr. Clarke argue, that infinite ſpace 
is poſſeſſed by him; but Colliber denies it: and 
though he maintains that the divine being pene- 
trates all ſpace, yet, as he denies the infinity of 
real ſpace, he alſo denies the. infinite extenſion 


of the divine being, and by a parity of reaſon, - 


the infinity of the other properties of his nature : 


and as many of his thoughts are uncommon, it 
Vor. I. L will 
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will not be amiſs to ſubjoin ſome account of the 
arguments on both ſides “. | 

Newton's Princ. p. 483.——Collib. Ing. 

p. 141, 142. Ed. 3. p. 170, 171,-Mrs. 

Cockburne's Works, vol. i. p. 400-402. 


SCHOLIUM $5. 


It appears, by the forementioned references to 
Colliber, that he denies God to be infinite, in 
our ſenſe of infinity; for to have no bounds, 1s 
to be in its own nature incapable of end, which 
is the explication he gives of poſitive and abſolute 
infinity. (Vid. Def. 28.) How far he is conſiſ- 
tent with himſelf, in denying this, while he 
grants what he calls a negative infinity, may be 


_ afterwards conſidered. It is however apparent, 


that if he Keeps to his own idea, in denying the 
infinity of God, he in effect aſſerts, that there 
are certain bounds, beyond which the extenſion, 
power, knowledge, Sc. of the divine being do 
not exiſt: and indeed in his late treatiſe, which 
he calls, The Knowledge of God, he very evidently 
avows it, when he confeſſes that the deity muſt 
have ſome figure, and intimates it may. probably 
be ſpherical. | OY | 

Collib. Knowledge of God, p. 2224. 


* « Colliber,” ſays Dr. Savage, in a note, © in his Denial 
1 of God's Immenſity, is not new, It was denied by Socinus 
and his followers, (fee Socini Opera, tom. i. p. 685.) and 


. * by Vaortus, though not a Socinian. Compare Turretini 


«« Inſtitutiones, locus iii. queſt, 8, 9, vol. i. p. 213, 221. Ge- 
0 neva edition. Colliber ſeems to want clear notions of his 
10 _— and was by no means a cloſe judicious writer, nor 
«« deferving of ſo much attention as ur author has paid him.“ 
The fact is, that when Dr. Doddridge drew up his Lectures, 
Colliber's Inquiry had excited conſiderable notice, as is appa- 
rent from its paſſing through three editions. The book is now 
nearly ſunk into oblivion. It was formerly read by the preſent 
editor, who, in his opinion concerning it, entirely agrees with 


Dr. Savage, 


PRO- 
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" PROPOSITION XIII. 


Io propoſe and examine ſome of the moſt Lec. 
conſiderable arguments, brought to prove the xLVIII. 
abſolute infinity of the divine + 
1 Watts's Ontology, «hap. xvii. 

| LEMMA. 

Ine ſolution will conſiſt of two parts: in the 
firſt, we ſhall produce the arguments brought to 
prove that ſomething is actually infinite: and in 
the ſecond, ſhall conſider the arguments to prove 
that infinity belongs to the divine being. 


SoLuTION, PARTI. 


Arguments to prove that ſomething is actually 
infinite. 

Arg. 1. Some have argued from the nature of 
ſpace, which (ſuppoſing it to be, as Mr. Colliber 
0 a real thing) is certainly infinite, and can- 
not be bounded ſo much as in thought. Colliber 
grants we can have no idea of the end of it; yet 
maintains there may be an end of univerſal ſpace, 
as we know there is of particular: and if it be 
aſked, what bounds it? he anſwers, nothing; 
but will not allow that it is therefore infinite. 
But it is plain he conceives of ſpace only as the 
interſtice betwixt bodies; and how this is more 
real than the void which lies on the. other ſide 
the remoteſt body, I cannot imagine. But if 
Prop. 40. be true, this can be no ſolid argument : 
for nothing would be more abſurd, than to aſ- 
cribe infinity to nothing, or to a mere abſtract 
idea. 

Locke's Eff. I. ii. c. xvii. $ 4, 21.———Col- 
lib. Ing. p. 150-1 53. Ed. 3. p. 185, 
193. 

Arg. 2. It is pleaded that the divine being is 

allowed io be eternal; now eternity, z. e. infi- 
5 L 2 nite 
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nite duration, is as [incomprehenſible as any 
other kind of infinity. | | 

Cylliber anſwers, eternity is not and cannot be 
an infinite duration, being limited on the one 
fide by the preſent moment; and he adds, that 
duratinn does not belong to God. Yet till, if 
we conſider him as a being without a beginning, 
(which ſurely we muſt confeſs him, or ſome- 
thing to be) I-ſee not how it is poſſible to ſepa- 
rate duration from our idea of him: and if we 
cannot, ſurely here is an infinite in one reſpect, 
indeed in that reſpect in which it is moſt difficult 
to conceive of it. | 

Locke's Eff. l. ii. c. xvii. $ 5, 20.—Col- 
lib. Inq. p. 149, 1 50, 153, 154. Ed. 3. 

5 p. 180—185. 
Arg. 3. Another argument is taken from the 


infinite diviſibility of matter, ſince it is certain 


divition can never annihilate. 

This Mr. C»lliber is obliged to omit. But 
he pleads, that this infinite Fiviſibility docs not 
imply an infinite number of parts in every par- 
ticle of matter, but rather the contrary ; for elſe 
the ſubject muſt be of an infinite bulk. Some have 
replied, theſe parts may be infinitely ſmall ; but 
he denies that any thing can be ſo; and if they 
were, matter could not be infinitely diviſible. 
If it be ſaid, that this infinite diviſibility proves 
that there is an infinite diſtance between the 
ſmalleſt beings and nothing, he ſays, that crea- 
tion proves the contrary. Nevertheleſs it may 
be anſwered, that we maintain the creator to be 
omnipotent, and that an almighty-power may 
overcome that infinite diſtance; or rather, that 
when we talk of an infinite diſtance in this ſenſe, 
we only. mean a very great diſtance ; ſo that no- 
thing certain can be concluded from this argu- 


—__ 3 

N Locke”s Eff. l. ii. c. xvii. $ 12. —Collib. 

Ing. p. 161—165. Ed. 3. p. 194200. 
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Arg. 4. Others have pleaded that no limits can 
be ſet by our thoughts to the number and extent 
of poſſibilities, but more may be conceived to be 
produced, and ſtill more without bounds ; there 
muſt therefore be an actual infinity, in propor- 
tion to this poſſible one. 
Col liber anſwers, this only proves that our 
imaginations may be perpetually going on in 
their operations ; bur that there is no reaſoning 
from imagination to fact, without confounding 
poſſibilities and realities: and indeed it muſt be 
confeſſed, that all the utmoſt, efforts of imagi- 
nation will always be finite, though they be ever 
growing. ; ; 
Howe's Works, vol. i. p. 63, 64, 67. Living 
Temple, part i. c. iv. $ 4.—Collib. Ing. 
p. 176—179. Ed. 3. p. 213—216. 


SoLUuTION, PART 2. 


Arguments to prove the infinity of the divine Lx er. 
being. | XLIT. 

Arg. 1. Some have argued, that if God be li 
mited, it muſt either be by himſelf, or by ano- 
ther ; but no wiſe being would abridge himſelf, 
and there could be no other being to limit God. 

Colliber anſwers, that no cauſe can beſtow ab- 
ſolute infinity upon its effect; and therefore 
there needs no cauſe of the finiteneſs of any cre- 
ated, why then of an uncreated being? And 
farther, the argument ſuppoſes it to be matter 
of choice with God, whether he would be finite 
or infinite, which it is unreaſonable to ſuppoſe ; 
and would indeed imply (what Plato and Car- 
teſius are ſaid to have maintained) that the deity 
produced himſelf by a proper cauſality ; whereas 
not to abridge itſelf, can never make any being 
infinite. Thus it may be ſaid, that as God did 
not make himſelf wiſe, nor did another being 
make him wiſe, yet he is wiſe; ſo he may not 
limit himſelf, nor be limited by another, and 
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yet he may be limited. If in anſwer to this it 
be urged, that as he is wiſe, ſo is he alſo unli- 
mited by the neceſſity of his nature, which is all 


that can be replied, this argument thus founded 
will coincide with the next. | 


Scott's Chriſtian Life, vol. ii. p. 193, 194- 
Or, apud Opera, vol. i. p. 263.——Collib; 
Ing. P. 145147» Ed. 3. p. 175178. 


Ax. 2. Others plead that infinity follows from 
ſelf-exiſtence; for a neceſſity that is not univer- 
ſal, muſt depend on ſome external cauſe, (Vid. 
Def. 28. Cor.) which a ſelf-exiſtent being _ 
not.— To this Mr, Colliber replies, 

1. That though neceſſary exiſtence has no re- 

lation either to place or limit, any more than to 
variety, yet as there is ſome ſort of variety in 
God, (Prop. 39. Scbol. 2. 0 ſo there may be li- 
mits. 

2. That to be finite is not properly the effect 
of any cauſe, and therefore may conſiſt with ne- 
ceſlary exiſtence. 

3. That finiteneſs is in itſelf necbllary. be⸗ 
cauſe every being has a compleat and poſitive 
nature, whereas our idea of infinite is negative. 

4. That how abſolute ſoever the neceſſity of a 
ſuppoſed infinite being can be, that of a finite 
may be equally ſo. He adds, we muſt not ar- 
gue too much from abſtract ideas to things: that 
may be neceſſary in its own nature, 'which we 
may conceive as not exiſting, v. g. perfect wiſ- 
dom; and that may not be neceſſary in its own 
nature, which we may not be able to conceive 
not to exiſt, v. g. ſpace. 

It ſeems that the third of theſe anſwers is in- 
conſiſtent with the firſt: that any being ſhould 
be the leſs compleat, and the leſs poſitive, be- 
cauſe it is infinite, I own I cannot conceive; 
though our idea of infinite ſhould be allowed to 
be a negative idea. 

Clarke 
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Clarke at Boyle's Lett. p. 43.—Colltb. Ing. 
p. 168—174. Ed. 3. p. 203—211.— 
Berry-Street Sermons, vol. i. p. 107, 

Second Edition. Locte“s Eff, l. ii. 
c. Xxvii. $ 12—14. 

Arg. 3. It is urged that creation is ſo great an 
act of power, that we can imagine nothing im- 
poſſible to that being who has performed it, bur 
muſt therefore aſcribe to him infinite power, 

. Calliber anſwers, the diſtance between being 
and not being may be faid to be finite, becauſe 
it has been paſſed over; and is indeed no other 


than between thinking and not thinking, moving 


and not moving; though they are irreconcile- 
able with each other, there may be a poſſibility 
of paſſing from one to the other, without an in- 
finite degree of power. Yet he adds, nothing on 
this ſide a contraction can be imagined leſs 
poſſible than a production from nothing, and 
therefore allows a proper omnipotence in God, 
which he takes to be infinite power: ſo that 


this argument ſeems to be given up. Prop. 31. 
Schol. 4. | 


Collib. Inq. p. 147149. Ed. 3. p. 178 


— 180. 
Arg. 4. It is more honourable to the divine 
being to conceive of him as infinite than finite. 
To this Col/iber anſwers, by endeavouring to 
prove, that to conceive of him as infinite leads 
us into many abſurd and diſhonourable notions 
of him, which will be ſurveyed in the next pro- 
poſition : yet he is forced after all to acknow- 
ledge a negative infinity, i. e. that there is no- 
thing too great for' the power of God, that no- 
thing which can be the object of knowledge is 
unknown to him, and that no being can bound 
God, or even human imagination itſelf. Vid, 
Prop. 41. Scbol. 5. 
Collib. Inq. p. 180-183, Ed. 3. p. 217 
w—-221. 
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SCHOLIUM \ hy 


I have not here mentioned the argument taken 
from the ſuppoſed innate idea of infinity, nor 
from the immenſity of matter; both which ap- 
pear to me ſo evidently inconcluſive, as not to 
deſerve ſo large a ſurvey as the former. 


Collib. ib. p. 144, 145, 154—161. Ed. 3. 
P. 174, 175, 200—203.—Camb. ſur 
P Exiſt. p. 191—197. 5 50, 51.— 
N Tranſlation, p. 135—137. 


SCHOLIUM 2. 


The argument from the fulneſs of being ſup- 
poſed in God, if it imports any thing at all, 
muſt coincide with ſome of the former argu- 
ments, eſpecially the fourth. 


Collib. ib. p. 175, 176, Ed. 3. p. 212, 213. 
— Howe's Living Temple, part i. c. iv. 
$ 2.—Scott*'s Chriftian Lift, vol. ii. p. 


344, 345.— Works, vol. i. p. 320. 


PROPOSITION XLIII. 


LECT. To review and conſider the arguments which 


I. Mr. Colliber has urged againſt the divine infinity, 
and by which he has endeavoured to prove It a 
pernicious doctrine. 


$0LUTION., 


He aſſerts 1t to be attended with pernicious 
conſequences, whether we conſider the deity in 
himſelf, or with reſpect to us. 


„n. 
With reſpect to the deity i/elf,, he maintains 
that it leads us into the follow ing abſurdities. 
1. To aſſert his inextenſion; for all extenſion 
naturally implies bounds, therefore the Platonifts, 
aſſerting the infinity of God, ſaid he was @ ma- 
{bematical point, thereby making him — 
2 eſs 
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leſs than the leaſt grain of ſand ; yet at the ſame 
time they aſſerted him to be all in all, and all in 
_— part ; than which nothing can be more ab- 
furd., $50 

To this it is anſwered, 1.|That many main- 
tain extenſion does not imply limits. Ws 

2. That a mathematical point being only an 
abſtract idea, God cannot properly be repreſented 
by it. | 

3. hat when it is ſaid he is all in all, and all 
in every part, nothing more may be meant than 
this, that his almighty power can operate in 
every place, and is the ſupport of all other beings; 
which Colliber himſelf allows. 

But he replies, if we do not allow this way of 
ſpeaking, we muſt go into the ſcheme of the 
Nullibiſts, and affirm that God is no where.— 
And what if it ſhould be aſſerted, that it is not 
his property to be preſent in any place, by a dif- 
fuſive preſence pl will be ſaid that therefore 
he is not at all.— But this pretended axiom will 
require proof. Prop. 41. Schol. 2, 

Collib. Ing. p. 184—187. Ed. 3. p. 222 
—229. 

2. From the doctrine of God's infinity ariſes 
that of abſolute ſimplicity; elſe each attribute 
would be infinite, whereas it is ſaid there can be 
but one infinite. / 

Anſ. This objection ariſes from an abſurd 
confounding the idea of attribute with that of 
being. Def. 12. Cor. 1. 

Collib. ib. p. 190, 191. Ed. 3. p. 229— 
231. 

3. From infinity is inferred abſolute omnipo- 

tence, which includes a power of working con- 


tradictions.— But it is ſufficient to anſwer that 


this is not proger'y a power, as has been ob- 
ſerved above. Prop. 31. Schdl. 4. 


Collib. ib. p. 192. Ed. 3. p. 231, 232. 
4. From 
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4. From infinity follows abſolute omniſcience, 

which would eſtabliſh the doctrine of decrees, 
inconſiſtent with liberty and therefore. with 
virtue. 

Anſ. We have endeavoured to ſhew that the 
foreknowledge of God is not conſiſtent with 
liberty. Prop. 35. Schol. 2. 

Collib. ib. p. 193, 194. Ed. 3. p. 232 
235» 

5. Hence ſome have inferred, that God not 
only does, but is all things. This is Spinoza's 
ſcheme; who argues that an infinite being muſt 
comprehend all particular finite beings.— But it 
may be replied, that this argument ariſes from 
miſtaking the word infinite, which implies, that 
the being to whom it is aſcribed, has no bounds; 
now God is not at all bounded by the exiſtence of 
creatures, whoſe natures are entirely different 
from his own. And how, on Colliber's own 
ſcheme, can God be where the creatures are, 
without a confuſion of his being with theirs,” if 
the foundation of Spinoza's argument, even on 
his own principles, be juſt. 

Collib. ib. p. 198—200. Ed. 3. p. 238— 
241 .->Howe's Works, vol. i. p. 69—72. 
Living Temple, _ c. iv. $ 9. vol. i. 
p. 216—223.—Works of the Learned, 
for 1738. Jan. Art. iv. 


SoLuTION. PART 2. 


With reſpe&t to our/elves, Mr. Colliber aſ- 
* 

. That the doctrine of the divine infinity 
eee our enquiries into the nature of 
God; becauſe we muſt for ever deſpair of at- 
taining to the knowledge of him. 

Au. On Colliber's own principles, we muſt 
acknowledge it to be impoſſible perfectly to 


know him; nor is it any wonder that it ſhould 


be ſo. (Vid. Prop. 18. Cor.) But ſuppoſing him 
to 
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to be infinite, we may know as much of him as 
if he were finite, though more will continue 
unknown. 


Cullib. Ing. p. 200. Ed. 3. p. 241—243. 

2. It is ſaid this doctrine raiſes prejudices 
againſt his exiſtence, becauſe it makes it impoſ- 
ſible to conceive clearly of him. — To this we 
may reply. | 

1. There can be no ſcheme, on which there 
will not be ſome difficulties : thoſe of atheiſm 
will be ſtill greater than would follow from ſup- 
poſing an infinite deity. 

Gurdon at Boyle's Lett. paſſ. præſ. p. 79, 
80, Abadie Verit. de la Rel. part i. 
c. XVI, xvii. vol. i. p. 117 —132. 

2. If one finite being could be ſuppoſed ne- 
ceſſary, why may not any other? i. e. Why may 
not the doctrine of the finiteneſs of God, be a 
ſhelter for atheiſm in one view, as well as that 
of his infinity in another? | 


Collib. Inq. p. 201203. Ed. 3. p. 243. 


SCHOLIUM I. 


Mr. Colliber ſeems chiefly to have oppoſed the 
doctrine of the infinity of God, in order to 
eſtabliſh his ſcheme of denying the divine de- 
crees and foreknowledge, which muſt indeed 
ſuppoſe him a limited being. 


SCHOLIUM 2, 


On the moſt accurate ſurvey and examination 
of theſe two laſt propoſitions, we may perhaps 
| ſee reaſon to remark, 

1. That many arguments which have been 
brought to prove the infinity of God are incon- 
cluſive. 

2. That to ſuppoſe him finite, would not free 
the mind from all difficulties in conceiving of 
him, eſpecially thoſe which are the conſequences 
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of his eternity ; but would plunge us into ſome 
new difficulties. VE Ws | 

3. That though it be moſt honourable to the 
divine being, to ſuppoſe him infinite, yet if we 
conceive of him only as ſuperior to all other 
_ and poſſeſſed of perfections beyond the 


inveſtigation of our minds, there will be a foun- 
dation laid for religion and virtue, in the ſeveral 


branches in which we ſhall afterwards endeavour 
to open it. 5 e e 


. 
k » 
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The END of ibe Second Part, | 
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; 20 REP pn N 
Concerning Dr. BerkLev's Scheme, That there is 
| | no material World. 


F conſidering this ſcheme, we ſhall 

1 I. Propoſe the ſcheme itſelf, and the argu- 
ments by which it is ſupported. 

II. Examine the objections brought againft 


It, 
III. Conſider how far our enquiries into na- 
tural philoſophy are affected by it. 

Ster. I. The ſcheme itſelf is not, that ſenſible 
objects have no real exiſtence ; or that all is but a 
waking dream : he diſclaims both theſe: his 
principle is, that no ſenſible object exiſts unper- 
ceived; or more plainly, that there is no material 
world, and that primary, as well as ſecondary 
qualities, do only exiſt in the mind perceiving 
them ; ſo that if all minds were annihilated, all 
bodies would be annihilated too; and the dif- 
ference between dreaming and perceiving, is 
only that the latter is more active, regular 
vivid than the former. 

The arguments by which the Doctor ſupports 
this ſyſtem are theſe : | 

1. The exiſtence of a material world cannot 
be demonſtrated ; becauſe an almighty power 
can always produce ſuch ſenſations without any 
archetype, and it is plain in dreams he does ſo. 
+  Anf. This will not prove that he has done it. 

We aſſert not that matter is a neceſſary being ; 
but its actual exiſtence may. nevertheleſs be 
proved, as well as that of a created mind, 

2. It is an uſeleſs ineumbrance; becauſe a di- 
vine influence is neceſſary to produce ideas from 
material archetypes. 
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-  An/. The divine power may be illuſtrated in 


ſuch a harmony; and the actual ſupport of bo- 
dies ſeem an act of great power, as well as the 
union of the ſoul and body, of great wiſdom. 

3- The ſuppoſition of it is very inconvenient, 
as it introduces diſputes about the production 
and ſubſiſtence of bodies, the infinite diviſibility 
of matter, the union of body and mind, Sc.— 
Burt it may be replied, that if giving occaſion to 
diſputes could diſprove the thing diſputed about, 
we muſt alſo give up the exiſtence of ſpiritual 
and „ | | 

4. It implies a contradiction, Senſible ob- 
jects are the things we perceive by our ſenſes ; 


but we can perceive only our own/ideas and ſen- 


ſations: now it is plainly repugnant, that any 
of our own ſenſations ſhould exiſt unperceived, 
_ therefore that ſenſible objects ſhould ſo 
exiſt. 

Anſ. This is plainly taking the queſtion for 
granted; yet he triumphs greatly in this argu- 
ment, and ſays, the bare poſſibility of the exiſ- 
tence of any extended moveable ſubſtance, or in 
general any idea, or any thing like an idea, but 
in a thinking mind, is abſurd. But this triumph 
is extremely ill grounded ; becauſe if it were 
granted him, that ſenſible objects are in fact 
only the things which our ſenſes immediately 
perceive, i. e. that they are our own ideas, 
(which is, as we obſerved above, begging the 
queſtion) it will not follow from thence, that it 
is impoſſible there ſhould be, or ſhould have 
been, any external archetypes of them. 

Berkley's Princ. g 22. 


5. The various appearances of the ſame object 
to different perſons at the ſame time, prove that 
it exiſts only in a perceiving mind; elſe the 
ſame thing muſt have different magnitudes, co- 
lours, &c. | 
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Anſ. The various circumſtances in which it is, 
ſeems to account for its different appearance ; 
and if the object were material, it muſt be ſo. 

6. The beſt philoſophers have granted it as to 
ſecondary qualities, but the caſe is the ſame as to 
primary.——This is denied. 

Ster. II. The objections againſt it are theſe. 

1. To deny the poſſibility of matter, is plainly 
limiting the power of God. 

2. This hypotheſis, which ſuppoſes us under a 
continual deception, reflects upon the divine ve- 
racity.— He anſwers, the ſame objection will lie 
8 ſuppoſing the earth to move about the 

un. 

3. The ſenſes give us ſuch an evidence, that 
if it is poſſible they may be true notices of what 
paſſes without us, we muſt certainly believe they 
are ſo. | 

4. Our ideas can have no parts; but the ob- 
jects of them have parts: therefore the objects 
are ſomething different from the ideas them- 
ſelves. 

5. Every thing real is baniſhed out of the 
world.-This Berkley expreſsly denies. 

6. Things on this ſuppoſition are continually 
annihilated and created anew.—He anſwers, the 
ſchool-men allow a continual creation. But that 
is a weak reply. If Adam and Eve both ſlept, 
the ſun for that time was annihilated: if it be 
ſaid, it exiſted in the divine mind; it may be 
anſwered, ſo it did from all eternity, and at that 
rate all creatures muſt be eternal. | 

7. It makes all the apparatus of nature in the 


organization of plants and animals vain. 
Anſ. Not vainer than upon the ſuppoſition of 


a continued divine concurrence, aſſerted Prop. 32. 
they are rules which God has laid down, accord- 

ing to which he directs his own operations. 
8. This doctrine deſtroys all the evidence of 
the exiſtence of other created ſpirits ; ſome _ 
20d, 
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add, of the divine exiſtence ; but I think not: 
yet it certainly weakens ſome proofs of it, eſpe- 
cially that taken from the vis inertiæ of matter. 

_ . Sgcr. III. How far our inquiries into natural 
philoſophy are affected by it. 

I. It cuts off a great part of our preſent in- 
quiries. | | 

2. In a ſtrict ſenſe, it would change a great 
part of our language. 

3. Nevertheleſs, it leaves room for the ob- 
ſervation of the phenomena of nature, and the 
connection between cauſes and effects, in many 
inſtances. On the whole, it is a ſcheme deſti- 
tute of proof. The moſt we can aſſert is, that 
it is poſſible; and we are led every moment, whe- 
ther we will or no, into an apprehenſion of the 
contrary. If we believe it to be true, we ought 
to act in every inſtance, and on every occaſion, 
uſt as if it were falſe. We conclude with ob- 
ſerving, that as ſome have denied all material, 
and others all :mmaterial ſubſtances, each aſſert- 
ing one or the other only to be real, we may rea- 
fonably believe them both to be ſo. 

Berkley's Princ. & Dial. paſſ.—Gollier's 
Immat. World. Baxter on the Soul, 
vol. ii. $ 2. Ofts—Lord Kaims's Ef. on 
the Princ. of Morality and Nat. Rel. 
part ii. Eff. iii. p. 237239 . 

P t 's hypotheſis was carried 
on Alan — OT —— f The ſubject 
has Hkewiſe excited the particular attention and confutation of 
Dr. Reid and Dr. Beattie. See Dr. Reid's Inquiry into the 
Human Mind. See alſo his Eſſays on the Intellectual Powers of 
Man, Eſſay i; ch. 10, 11. p. 156—1 85; and Beattie on the 


Immutability of Truth, ii, ch. ii. H 2. p. 169—191, 
Quarto edition. 13 . 


PART 


PA T * 


Of the Nature of Morar, VIE TU E in general, 

and the Morar, ATTRIBUTES of GOD. Of 
- the ſeveral Brawncnes of VIRTUE, and the Na- 
ture of CIVIL GOVERNMENT, 


AXIOM XIII. 


FRO the eſſences of things (the ideas of Lor. 
which immutably exiſt in the divine mind) III. 
ariſe certain DIFFERENCES, and from the circum- WWW 


ſtances in which they are placed, certain RELA- 
TIONS, inſeparable from thoſe eſſences or cir- 
cumſtances. 


AXIOM XIV, 


The actions of an intelligent being may agree 
or diſagree with the nature, circumſtances and re- 
lations of things ; or in other words, they may 
with reſpect to them be rr or UNFIT: v. g. Evil 
is as unfit to be returned for good, as a cubical 
caſe is unfit exactly to contain a globe. 


DEFINITION XXXVI. 


The agreement af the actions of any intelligent 
being with the nature, circumſtances, and rela- 
tion of things, is called the MORAL FITNESS, or 
the vIRTUE of that action; the di/agreement is 
therefore the MORAL UNFITNESS, Or VICE. 


COROLLARY, 


There is really and neceſſarily a moral fitneſs 


in ſome actions, and a moral unfitneſs in others. 
Vid. Ax. 14. 


iſhart's Reform. Serm. p. 5, 6.—Clarke 
ofa Boyle's Lef. p. 174179, 181.— 
Letters tos Dr. Clarke, p. 5—11,—Chand. 

Vol. I. M Ref. 


- | 
by 
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Ref. Serm. p. 5—7, 14—19.—Benſon's 

Serm. Ne. ii. p. 40—45.— Dr. Adams's 
Sermon on the Nature and Obligation of 
Virtue, p. 3—6*. 


SCHOLIUM. 


To this ſome have objected the various opi- 
nions of learned men, and the difference in the 
laws of various nations concerning right and 
wrong. 

We anſwer, that it does indeed from hence 
follow, that all the moral fitneſſes of things are 
not ſelf-evident; and we readily allow, that in 


ſome caſes it may be very difficult to pronounce 


concerning them, and in others the judgments 


of men may be ſo'prejudiced by corrupt affec- 


tions as to err, though the caſes themſelves are 
very clear. Nevertheleſs, there are ſome things 
ſo plain, that they were never denied to be more 
fit than their oppoſites : nor was it. ever com- 
manded or allowed by any known law, that 
every man might plunder or murther his fellow- 
citizens as he pleaſed ; that no faith ſhould be 
kept, or compacts performed, &c. 
Locke's Eff. l. i. c. iii. $ 9—12.—Clarke 
at Boyle's Left. p. 181—183.—Paſſe- 
ran's Phil. Ing. paſſ f. 


AXIOM XV. 


The actions of an intelligent being appear to 
have a BEAvTY or excellency, when they are 
morally fit, and a TuRPITUDE and deformity, 
when they are morally unfit. 


For a moſt elaborate and ample vindication of the doctrine 
of moral Fitneſſes and Unfitneſſes, ſee Dr. Price's * Review of 
the principal Queſtions and Difficulties-in Morals.” 

+ This objection is particularly confidered and anſwered in 
Dr. Beattie's Eſſay on the Immutability of Truth. 


$CH 0- 


Pax III. Of the moral Senſe. 


SCHOLIUM I. 


This anſwers the queſtion, © What are moral * 
fitneſſes fit for?” Their mutual congruity and 
harmony is as fit to gain the approbation of an 
intelligent mind, as muſic to pleaſe an ear that 
is rightly formed. | 

Grove's MWiſd. of God, p. 29. Vol. iv. of his 
Works, p. 44.—Wiſharl's Ref. Serm. p. 
11—15.—Chand. Ref. Serm. p. 27—31. 
Benſ. Serm. Ne. ii. p. 48—50. | 


SCHOLIUM 2. 


The apprehenſion of that beauty or deformity, 
which ariſes in the mind by a kind of natural 
inſtinct, previouſly to any reaſoning upon the 
remoter conſequences of actions, has been with 
great propriety called by many elegant writers 
the Moral Senſe : but what is peculiar in ſome 
of their notions will be afterwards ſtated and ex- 
amined. 


Flutcheſon on the Paſſ. p. 245—253. 
DEFINITION XXXVII. 


An intelligent agent is ſaid to be oBLIGeD IN 
REASON, to that which appears to him on an 
impartial enquiry moſt honourable and decent ; 
and to be OBLIGED IN INTEREST, to that which 
on an impartial enquiry ſhall appear moſt con- 
ducive to his happineſs on the whole. 

Balg. Law of Truth, p. 4—12. In the vol. 
of his Trafts, p. 372—380. 


SCHOLIUM. 


Though an obligation in reaſon and intereſt 
may ſeem diſtinct, yet they are, at leaſt in a 
great meaſure, if not entirely, connected: for 
on the one hand, the obligations of reaſon, ho- 
nour and decency, cannot be broken through, 
without ſome uxecaſine/s to a mind conſcious of 
the violation of them; and on the other, it is a 
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reaſonable, decent and honourable thing, to be 
influenced by a regard to our own happineſs. 


DEFINITION XXXVIII. 


The MORAL RECTITUDE or VIRTUE of any be- 
ing conſiſts, in acting knowingly and deſignedly 
in a manner agrecable to the moral fitneſſes of 
things; and vice, in acting contrary to them, 
when they are or might have been known to him. 

Balg. Inq. into the Foundation of Moral 
Goodneſs, part i. p. 30, 31. Pol. of 
Tra#ts, p. 67. 

COROLLARY I, 


There is a beauty inſeparable from virtue of 
character, and a deformity from vice. Compare 
Ax. 15. and Def. 36. | 
Shafteſb. Char. vol. it. p. 28-36. 
COROLLARY 2, 


Every intelligent being capable of diſcerning 
this beauty and deformity, is in reaſon obliged 
to the practice of virtue in every inſtance. Com- 
pare Def. 37. 

Price's Review, c. 6.—Burlamaguy's Ele- 
menta, part i. c. v. vi. Part ii. c. vii. 
COROLLARY 3. 


The foundation of virtue and vice cannot de- 
pend upon the mere will of any being whatſo- 
er. . 3.14. 

Letters to Dr. Clarke, p. 11-15. — Grove 
of Wiſd. p. 23-26, 36—40. Vol. iv. of 
his Works, c. i. $1—2*.—Mole's Serm. 
of Moral Virtue, p. 21—24, 27. 

SCHOLIUM I. 


LEcT. Nevertheleſs, as the circumſtances of things 
LIII, Vary, the fitneſs of actions will proportionably 
vary; and therefore the will of a ſuperior may 


*The doctrine of the third corollary is ſtrongly aſſerted and 
maintained in Dr. Price's work, before referred to. 


make 
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make ſome things fit, which otherwiſe would 
not be ſo; (v. g. a general's command to a ſoldier 
to march any particular way, or a magiſtrate ap- 
pointing an execution, Sc.) but while the ſame 
circumſtances continue, the moral fitneſs of 
tinte! will always be the ſame. 

Mole on Mor. Virtue, p. 27, 28. 


SCHOLIUM 2. 


To what is ſaid Cor. 3. ſome have objected, 
that this is ſetting up ſomething different from, 
and independent on the divine being, to be the 
rule of his actions. — But it is replied, that as 
nothing can be prior to God, ſo nothing diſtinct 
from his nature is here aſſerted to be a law or 
rule of action to him. We cannot ſuppoſe the 
divine mind ever to have been without ideas; 
(for then God would have been without know- 
ledge, and without volitions, and conſequently 
without action; all which are moſt inconſiſtent 
with what we have before proved concerning 
him:) now perfectly diſcerning every idea, ( Prop. 
33-) he muſt have perfectly diſcerned all their 
relations, and therefore among the reſt the moral 
fitneſs of ſome, and unfitneſs of other actions, 
in ſuch and ſuch ſuppoſed circumſtances: fo that 
on the whole, it is no more injurious to the di- 
vine being to aſſert, that he cannot alter his own 
ſenſe of ſome moral fitneſſes, than that he cannot 
change his nature, or deſtroy his being. 

Limeſir. Le#. vol. ii. Pp. 579-581. 


$SCHOLIUM 3. 


Some have thought themſelves, on the pre- 
miſes laid down above, authorized to ſay, that 
ſuppoſing God to change his mind concerning 
theſe things, the things themſclves would never- 
theleſs continue the ſame. 

But it may be obſerved with regard to ſuch a 
manner of expreſſion, that it we conſider God as 
M ; exiſting 
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exiſting alone and prior to all creation, and by a 
change of mind mean only a change of will; then 
to ſay, the things themſelves would nevertheleſs 


continue the ſame, is only ſaying, that God 


would ſtill continue to diſcern what is right, 
though his own actions were- contrary to his 
judgment; which is a trifling propoſition, as 


well as a blaſphemous hypotheſis. But if the 


ſuppoſition be, that his ideas are likewiſe changed, 
this would ſuppoſe the former ideas totally de- 
ſtroyed, ſeeing there would be no other mind in 
which they could exiſt; and then all the relations 
and fitneſſes would be deſtroyed with them. But 
if we were to conſider other minds as exiſting, 
and to ſuppoſe God either to change his ideas, 
or to act contrary to rectitude, while any one of 
his creatures retained this ſenſe of it; it is 
granted that virtue would ſtill be the ſame: but 
if it be hereafter proved, that God is a being of 
perfect rectitude, (ſince we have already demon- 
ſtrated his immutability,) it will follow, that all 
theſe ſuppoſitions are in effect no other, than that 
God ſhould ceaſe to be God; and are fo unrea- 
ſonable and indecent, that they ought not to be 
made. 


Letters to Dr, Clarke, P. 14, 15*, 


SCHOLIUM 4. 


If it ſnould be hereafter proved to be the will 
of God, that all rational creatures ſhould proſe- 


cute virtue; and alſo proved, that the will of 


God lays an obligation on his rational creatures; 
then from hence it will evidently appear, that 
no man, capable of knowing God, is obliged to 


At the time when Dr, Clarke's ſcheme of eternal Fitneſſes 
was in general eſtimation, ſome writers, in the extravagance of 
their zeal for jt, expreſſed themſelves in very ſtrange and unjuſ- 
tifiable language, and ſuch as the doctor himſelf could by no 


means have approved. The tracts to which we refer have juſtly 
ſunk into oblivion. 
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any thing by the moral fitneſs of things, to which 
he is not alſo obliged by the will of God. 


$SCHOLIUM 5. 


If it be farther enquired, whether our obliga- 
tions ariſing from the fitneſs of things, be ante- 
cedent to thoſe ariſing from the will of God, we 
anſwer, 

1. If God will the univerſal virtue of all his 
rational creatures, he muſt will it from the firſt 
moment of their exiſtence; and taking the mat- 
ter in a general view, no obligation in order of 
time can be prior to that ariſing from his will, 
nor reach farther, ſince univerſal virtue compre- 
hends all moral fitneſles. 

2. It muſt be acknowledged, that our ſenſe of 
the fitneſs of ſome things may be prior to our diſ- 
covery of the exiſtence and nature of God; and 
that in proportion to the degree in which that 
ſenſe is more or-leſs ſtrong, there will be a cor- 
reſpondent degree of obligation: nay it is hard 
to ſay, how any one could know that he ought to 
do a thing, which he knew to be the will of God, 
unleſs he had ſome previous ſenſe of obligation 
in reaſon or intereſt, on which ſuch a conviction 
mould be founded. 

3. Nevertheleſs, as children apprehend the 
ideas of hings, ſooner than they learn the names 
of complex, moral modes, the eaſieſt and beſt way 
of forming them to a ſenſe of virtue will be, to 
give them an carly ſenſe of the being and perfec- 
tions of God, according to their feeble capacities 
of apprehending them ; repreſenting it as his 
command, that they ſhould do every thing they 
know to be good, and forbear every thing they 
know to be evil. But 

4. As to the order of our conception of things, 
when we come to examine them in riper years, 
if the rectitude of God ſhould hereafter be proved 
to us on the one hand, and our obligation to 
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obey him on the other; then when we know any 
thing to be fi/, we know it to be the will of 
God; and when we know it to be the will of 
God, we know it to be fit for us to do in pre- 
ſent circumſtances : and therefore we need not 
be very nice in adjuſting, on which of theſe 
things the greateſt ſtreſs is to be laid; ſince we 
ſhould then conſider the will of God not merely 
as an arbitrary thing, but as the will of a wiſe 
and a righteous being. And it is certain, that 
whatever might be conceived as fit from other 
abſtract conſiderations, will appear yet more fit, 
when conſidered as the will of ſuch a being: ſo 
that a regard to the divine authority, in doing a 
thing, can never diminiſh the degree of virtue 
in an action, but will always increaſe the ſenſe 
of obligation to it. 


Wright againſt Mole, . 1 —43. 


SCHOLIUM 6. 


On the whole it is proper to obſerve, that 
great care ſhould be taken, eſpecially in popular 
diſcourſes, that we do nat make any falſe ſup- 
politions of God's being changed from what we 
know him immutably to be; that we do not re- 
preſent him as under the reſtraint of ſomething 
{ſuperior to himſelf; nor ourſelves as under 
greater obligations to ſomething elſe than we arc 
under to God, It is much more proper to ſay, 
(if the rectitude of the divine being be proved) 
that his unerring judgment is the rule of his ac- 
tions, and his will as directed by it, (however 
that will may be known,) the rule of ours; and 
the foundation of moral good and evil ſhould be 
aſſerted, not to be previous to, or merely conſe- 
quent upon, but inſeparably anne wilh the 
immutable will of God. 

Wright againſt Mole, p. 27—39, at — 
— Locke's EH. l. ii. c. xxviii. Har 
Div. Leg. vol. i. * 36—53. N 5 

Auſiwer 
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Anſtver to Warb. p. 228, ad fin. pref. 
P. 232-239. 


DEFINITION XXXIX. 


Moral rectitude is generally called yoLINess, LECT. 
when applied to God; virtue, when applied to x1v. 
the creature. | 

| Jeſ. Mede's Works, p. 8, 9“. 


SCHOLIUM. 


Virtue is ſometimes taken in a more limited 
ſenſe, for the duties we owe to our/elves and our 
fellow-creatures : and then Religion is put to ſig- 
2 the duties we owe more immediately to 

od. | | | 


AXIOM XVI, 


Where there is any moral turpitude in the ac- 
tions of a rational being, it is (c@leris paribus) 
proportionable to the degree, in which ſuch a 
being underſtands the relations of things, and is 
free from temptation to act contrary to them. 


PROPOSITION XLIV. 


God is a being of perfect noLiness, i. e. of 
the higheſt moral rectitude. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


Prop. 33.|1. His infinite underſtanding muſt 
enable him to diſcern all the relations of things 
as they really are. x 

Prop. 31.|2. He is almighty, and therefore 
has nothing to fear. 

Prop. 38.13. He is perfectly happy, and there- 
fore has nothing to hope. 

2, 3-14: He is infinitely removed from all 
temptation to act contrary to moral rectitude. 


* Joſeph Mede, in the paſſage referred to, did not mean phi- 
loſophically to define the moral Rectitude of God, but to de- 
ſcribe, in general, his ſingular Greatneſs and Holineſs. 


I, 4. 
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God's moral Reftitude proved. ParT III. 


I, 4. Ax. 16.|5. It would be highly diſhonour- 
able to the divine being, to ſuppoſe him in any 
reſpect to deviate from the exacteſt rectitude in 
his actions. | | 

6. Without any temptation or advantage, to 
deviate from moral rectitude, muſt fill the mind 


of the divine being with uncaſy reflections upon 


it. Def. 37. Schol, 


6.]7. It would be inconſiſtent with the divine 
felicity. | 


5 55 7.18. Valet Propoſitio. 


Letters to Dr. Clarke, p. 15—28.—Scoli's 

 Chrift. Life, vol. ii. p. 361364, 
Works, vol. i. p. 327.—Tillotſ. Works, 
vol. ii. p. 662. 


COROLLARY I. 


It is reaſonable to believe that it is the will of 
God, that all created beings, that are capable of 


2 ſhould make it the great object of pur- 
uit. | 


- COROLLARY 2, 


- Since God is a being of almighty power, and 
has the final happineſs or miſery of all creatures 
in his hands, every creature capable of virtue 
mult be obliged in intereſt, as well as reaſon, to 
cultivate the practice of it: (Vid. Cor. 1.) and 
thus it appears, that virtue and ſelf-love can 
only be perfectly reconciled by religion. See 
Dr. Watts's pamphlet on the ſubject; or his 
Works, vol. iii. p. 715, &c. 


COROLLARY 3. 266 
Whatſoever ſhall hereafter be proved a branch 


of virtue, and does not imply ſome degree of 

weakneſs and dependence in the being by whom» 

it is to be practiſed, is undoubtedly to be found 
in God. 5 : 


COR 
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"COROLLARY 4. 


If we ſee God in fact doing any thing, we may 
aſſure ourſelves that it is agreeable to the reaſon 
of things that it ſhould be done, though we can- 
not ſhew how it agrees; and though there may 
be ſome objections to it, which, in conſequence 
of the imperfection of our views, we are notable 
to anſwer. 


Butl. Anal. part i. c. vii. 


SCHOLIUM, 


It may perhaps be queried, whether this rec- 
titude of the divine being be neceſſary, i. e. whe- 
ther God can do what is morally unfit, 

Anſ. God has a natural power to do what is 
moſt unſit for him to do, if we conſider merely 
the action itſelf; v. g, to put a period to the 
exiſtence of the moſt excellent creature, Sc. but 
conſidering all the circumſtances of an evil ac- 
tion, which cannot but be known to him, he 
cannot ſo oppoſe and contradict himſelf as to do 
it: for it is as impoſſible for a free agent, of per- 
fect immutable rectitude, to act contrary to rea- 
ſon, 1. e. to deſtroy its own rectitude, as for 
neceſſary exiſtence to deſtroy its own being; 
and if the rectitude of God were not immutable, 
then he might be changed from a moſt benevo- 
lent to a moſt malevolent being, from a moſt 
faithful to a moſt perfidious being ; which ſurely 
is as inconſiſtent with ſelf-exiſtence, as a change 
from knowledge to ignorance, or from power to 
weakneſs. Nevertheleſs God may freely chuſe 
this or that action, out of many others equally 
good and fit. | 

Clarke at Boyle's Lek. p. 115—119. p. 
11IO0—114. Ed. 6. Grove on Wiſdom, 
p. 30—33.— orks, vol. iv. p. 46—49. 
- Mole's Found. of Virt. p. 24.—WMrigbi 
againſt Mole, p. 8, 9, 2225. 
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DEFINITION XI. 


LECT, That being may be ſaid to be! perfectly oo 1 
LV. Or BENEVOLENT, who promotes the happineſs of 
others fo far as it is fit to be promoted. 


PROPOSITION XLV. 
God is perfectly Good. 
DEMONSTRATION, 


1. We ſee a great deal of happineſs in the 
creation, of which God is the author ; and ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, thoſe things which contain 
diſplays of art and wiſdom, are calculated to 
promote the happineſs of his creatures : under 
which head we are to rank the benevolent in- 
ſtints, which he has implanted in the human 
mind. 

22. We ſee no mixture of evil, from whence 
good may not proceed; and are ſure that in 
many inſtances good does actually proceed from 
thoſe things which have the appearance of evil. 

3. The greateſt part of thoſe evils which we 
here obſerve ariſe from the abuſe of human li- 

; berty, and therefore are not directly to be charged 

4 / upon God. Prop. 16. 

44 I, 2, 3-|4. If we judge by the phænomena of 

M nature, 1. e. by the divine works of creation and 
providence obyious to us, it ſeems that God is a 
good being. . 

5. God is ſo great, as to have no need of ſeek- 
ing his own happineſs in the cauſeleſs miſery of 
his creatures; nor is it a conceivable thing how 

he ſhould take any pleaſure in it, or how he 

could be happy with a ſuppoſed malignant diſ- 
poſition. 9 | 

6. Benevolence is the great glory of a rational 
being, and without it, no other perfection can 
appear amiable and honourable. 


Gr. 4. 


PaxT III. Objeion conſidered.” 


Gr. 4 and 5. Prop. 38. and Gr. 6. Prop. 27. 
Dem. 1. Cor. 2.17. We have reaſon to believe 
unn ectly good. Q. E. DP). 

Mill. Nat. Rel. p. 135—139. p. 119— 

122. Ed. 7. — Clarke at Boyle's Lea. 

P. 113.—Collib. Ing. p. 68—71. Ed. 3. 

P. 81—84.—Clarke's Poſt. Works, vol. i. 

p. 321—327, 337/—341. O. - Bay 

on Div. Benev. p. 20-29. ——Abern. 
Serm. vol. ii. N.. 2 


SCHOLIUM I. 


The great objection to this, is the mixture of 
evil in the world, natural evil, i. e. pain, and 
moral evil, 1. e. vice: (Vid. Def. 38.) and it is 
queſtioned, how far the exiſtence and prevalence 
of it in ſo great a degree can be reconcileable 
with what has been ſaid of the divine goodneſs, 
ſince God has already been proved an almighty 
bein 

405 1. We cannot poſſibly judge as to the 
proportion there is between the quantity of hap- 
pineſs and miſery in the creation, merely from 
what we obſerve in this part of it, which is our 
own abode. There may perhaps be regions in- 


comparably more extenſive and populous, in 


which neither natural nor moral evil are known, 
at leaſt by experience. 

2. It is poſſible there is no evil of any kind, 
from which a degree of good may not proceed, 
more than ſufficient to counterbalance it. 

3. When moral evil has been introduced, 
which (as was obſerved above, gr. 3.) might be 
by the uſe of liberty in free creatures, then 
penal evil is on the whole good, and well ſuited 
to a ſtate of diſcipline, which may poſſibly in 


For a curious and valuable tract on this ſubject, ſee Dr. 
Thomas Balguy's Divine Benevolence aſſerted and vindicated. 


thoſe 
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thoſe circumſtances be intended as à proper in- 


1 - 


troduction to a ſtate of enjoyment. 


5 


4. The ſcheme. of things which we now fee 


® a e 


ol. li. Pp. 3739, 90, 91. 
Chriſtian Life, vol. ii. p. 245—249.— 
Works, vol. i. p. 283.— Balg. on Div. 
Refi. p. 31—33, 38—40.— Trade, p. 

241—243, 249—251.—Leihniiz Theod. 
. f. P. Bj—=85.——Mandev. Free 
1 © Thoughts,” p. 99—102.—Maim. More 
Moch. part 111, c. xi. Travels of 
Syrus, p. 248—258. 127. — Hallet on 
Foeript. vol. ii. p. 310—318.—A bern. 

FSerm. vol. ii. Ne. 3.—5. Clarke on the 

Orig. of Nat. Evil, pref. p. bo—77, 
& p. 160, ad fin,—Bonet's Contempla- 


# 


tion of Nature. 


1 5 
0 


1 '  "$SCHOLIUM 2. 
LECT, It will ſtill be demanded, why was moral evil 
VI. permitted? To this it is generally anſwered, that 


„ GY Vit was the reſult of natural liberty; and it was 
| / fit, that'among all the other claſſes and orders 
1 of being, ſome ſhould be formed poſſeſſed of 
13 this, as it conduces to the harmony of the uni- 
q verſe, and to the beautiful variety of beings in 
it, | | > pig 4 

: Yer ſtill it is replied, why did not God pre- 
. vent this abuſe of liberty? One would not wil- 
BB lingly fay, that he is not able to do it, without 
A violating the nature of his creatures; nor is it 
3 poſſible that any ſhould prove this. It is com- 
F monly ſaid, that he permitted it, in order to 


extract from thence greater good. But it may- 
be farther queried, could be not have produced 
that 


rm ge ey , a " 
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that. greater good without ſuch a means? Could 
he not have ſecured among all his creatures uni- 
verſal good and univerſal happineſs, in full con- 
ſiſtency with the liberty he had given them? I 
acknowledge I ſee no way of anſwering this 
queſtion, but by ſaying, he had indeed a natural 
power of doing it, but that he ſaw it better not 


to do it, though the reaſons upon which it ap- 


peared preferable to him are entirely unknown 
to us. | | 


 123—172.—PFoſter's Serm, vol. ii. Ne. i. 
| —Clarke on the Orig. of Mor. Evil, 
pref. p. 122-140, Cp. 182—198 *. 


s hOLLIUM 3. | 


Some have thought it more for the honour o 
the divine being to ſay, that the nature of things 
is ſuch, that the happineſs of the whole ſyſtem 
will be more effectually promoted' by the miſery 
of ſome part, of it; and therefore, that perfect 
benevolence would induce the creator to chuſe 
ſuch a mixed. ſcheme rather than another in 
which there ſhould have been unmixed virtue 
and happineſs.— But granting that there is no 
evil, from which an equal or greater degree of 
good may not proceed, (Schol. 1. gr. 2.) yet it 
may juſtly be aſked, what is here meant by zhe 
nature of things, or how can it poſſibly be ima- 
gined or believed, that a greater ſum of happi- 
neſs ſhould ariſe from the mixture of evil, than 
omnipotence could have produced ſome other 


* 'To the writers here referred to may be added Bonet's 
« Contemplation of Nature.“ Among the works which exag- 
gerate the evils of mankind, in order to promote atheiſtical pur- 
poſes, may be reckoned the © Syſteme de la Nature,“ aſcribed 
to Mirabeau the father. On the queſtion, Why God did” not 
prevent the abuſe of liberty? no one is more ſceptically copious 
than Bayle, in ſeveral articles of his Hiſtorical Dictionary, and 
particularly under the heads of Manichzans and Paulicians. 


way ; 


Popt”s Ethic Epift. No. i. ver. 43—b0. C 


- The Subje# continued. Parr It: 
way ; or how can the view or experience of mi- 
ſery be neceſſary to give a virtuous being a more 
exquiſite reliſh of happineſs * ? WER 


SCHOLIUM 4. 

If we ſtill remain diffatisfied with the reply 
given to the objection, Schol, 1. it ſeems that 
the chief reaſon is, that we are apt to go on the 
miſtaken principle, that God muſt needs raiſe 
the happineſs of the univerſe to the higheſt poſ- 
fible degree. But we are to remember, on the 
one hand, that God is a being of infinite power, 
(Prop. 31.) and on the other, that to be created 
implies to be limited in point of happineſs, as well 
as of porver ; and to be poſſeſſed of ſome limited 
degree of happineſs, neceſſarily implies a poſſi- 
bility of receiving ſome higher degrees of it from 
an almighty power; ſo that it can never be ſaid, 
that God has done his utmoſt for the happineſs 
of any particular creature, or of the univerſe in 
general: and this is ſo far from being a reflection 
on him, that it is indeed his glory. Whatever 
the number of creatures be, it might have been 
multiplied to and beyond any given degree; 
there might have been as many beings of the 
higheſt order of all, as there are of them and all 
the ſubordinate claſſes; and whatever were ſup- 
poſed to have been done, there would till have 
been room for the inquiry, why was not more 
done: and if the anſwer is not to be reſolved 


into mere ſovereign pleaſure, as perhaps it may, 


then it muſt be referred into ſome reaſon un- 
known to us ; for the reaſon cannot be, that the 


„For the writers who maintain that both the natural and 
moral evil exiſting in the world are eſſential parts of the beſt poſ- 
fible fyſtem, recourſe may be had to Hartley, Prieſtley, Cooper, 
and Godwin, Soame Jenyns may in part be mentioned in this 
view. . 


happineſs 


"Parr ME Spring of Action in the Deity, 


happineſs of the whole would have been leſs, 
which in this caſe it is a contradiction to aſſert. 
Boyle on Venerat. p. 88, 89,—Bayes on Div. 
Ben. p. 66—70.—PFenelon's Phil, Works, 
Vol. ii. p. 70-82. pref. Fg, 10. Pp. 72 
76. -Leibniix Theod. vol. ii. p. 251, 

Se. * 


scholluu $5. 


- To this way of ſtating the divine goodneſs, as 
purſuing the happineſs of the creation ſo far as it 
is fit to be purſued, it is objected, that nothing 
can be fit, but what tends to produce happineſs ; 
and that no being can be perfectly good, unleſs 
he does all the good he can poſſibly do. But 
this laſt principle cannot, for the reaſon above- 
mentioned, be allowed, when we ſpeak of an al- 
mighty agent. Pp | 
On the whole, it muſt be owned to be a conſi- 
derable difficulty. Nevertheleſs, we are ſure there 
is a mixture of evil in the world; and it becomes 
us ſeriouſly to conſider, whether it be more ho- 
nourable to God, or decent in us to ſay, that he 
could have prevented it, though for ſome wiſe 
but unknown reaſon he did not chuſe to do it; 


or to ſay, he could not have prevented it, with- 


out chuſing a ſcheme, in conſequence of which 

his creation might have been leſs happy than it 
now 1s. 

Balg. on Div. Ref. p. 23—30. Trafs 

p. 241—248.—Bayes on Div. Benev. p. 


29—33.—Grove on Wiſd. p. 5980. 
Works, vol. iv. p. 72—100. 


SCHOLIUM 6. 
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It may not be improper here to take ſome no- 1 :c +, 
tice of the celebrated controverſy, between Mr. III. 
Balguy, Mr. Bayes and Mr. Grove, concerning ww 


the Spring of the divine actions. Balguy refers 
them all to ReZFitude, Bayes to Benevolence, and 
Vor, I. EIT, Grove 


Balgny's Scheme of Rectilude. Parr III. 


Grove to Wiſdom. There is ſomething: which 
well deferves an attentive peruſal in their writ- 
ings on this ſubject, of which we ſhall give a 
ſhort abſtract in the following ſcholia, ſo far as 
they relate to the preſent queſtion “. 

Ba'guy maintains, that God always does that 
which 1s right and fit, and that all his moral at- 
tributes, viz. juſtice, truth, faithfulneſs, mercy, 
patience, Sc. are but ſo many different modi- 
fications of redlilude. He thinks it moſt agree- 
able to the divine ſimplicity, and moſt honour- 
able to God, to conceive of him as always in- 
fluenced by this uniform principle; and that 
this manner of concetving of him would prevent 
much confuſion in our ideas, which ariſes from 
_ conſidering his different attributes as having dif- 
ferent intereſts and claims, ; 

Div. Ref. p. 3—8. Trafts, p. 212— 
217. { 

He grants that the communication of good is one 
great and right end of the creator ; but maintains 
that it is not the only end: he ultimately aims at 
his own glory, i. e. the complacential approba- 
tion of his own actions, ariſing from a conſci- 
ouſneſs of having inviolably preſerved a due de- 
coruſn, order and beauty in his works: and if 
ever the happineſs of any particular creature, or 
of the whole ſyſtem interfere with this, (as he 
thinks it ſometimes may) it muſt ſo far give way 
do It. 8 

Div. Ref. p. 20-25, Tratls, p. 219— 
222, 


This controverſy, though much celebrated in its time, is. 
now nearly forgotten. There have lately been few or no ſpecific 
ſpeculations concerning the Spring of Action in the ang N any 

rther than as it has generally been referred by recent philoſo- 
phers to Benevolence. The tracts, however, of Balguy and 
Grove, as well as of Mr. Bayes, may ftill deſerve the attention 
of a ſtudent, fince they contain many important ſentiments re- 
lative to the divine conduct. 


4 This 


Paxr III. Balgny's Scheme conſidered. 


- This leads him into ſome reflections on the 
nature of beauty and order, in which he main- 
tains that they are real and abſolute in them- 
ſelves, and are not merely relative to our facul- 
ties; otherwiſe, why this wonderful apparatus, 
this profuſion of art and ſkill in the univerſe? 
He contends that Dr. Hutcheſon grants this, when 
he places all beauty in uniformity amidſt variety. 
Now whatever is beautiful in the univerſe, the 
creator muſt ſee it, and have a perfect view of 
all that is amiable and delightful in it. He con- 
cludes this part of his diſcourſe with obſerving, 
that to ſuppoſe all the beauty, order and har- 
mony of the univerſe ſubſervient to the happineſs 
of living creatures, is hardly to be reconciled 
with the appearance of things: ſo that on the 
whole, the increaſe of happine/s, and love of 
order, being both agrecable to the rectitude and 
perfection of the divine nature, are joint ends, 
blended together both in the works of creation 
and providence. 


Div. Ref, p. 16-23. Tratts, p. 223— 


230. 
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To this Mr. Bayes objects, that to conſider God 
firſt in general as doing all that is right, and 
then to deduce his particular moral attributes, 
as branches of this univerſal rectitude of his na- 
ture, is going farther about than is neceſſary, 
and leaves particular attributes entangled in juſt 
the ſame difficulty as before. But if it were 
otherwiſe, he ſays, that as nothing can be 5. 
but what tends to promote happineſs, the beſt 
idea we can entertain of the rectitude of God, is 
a diſpoſition in him to promote the general hap- 
pineſs of the univerſe; and that we may as well 
conſider all the other moral attributes as com- 
prehended in this, and different modifications 
of it, as to conſider them united in Balguy's view 
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Bayes's Scheme of Benevolence. PAR III. 


of rectitude; but with this advantage, that here 
we ſhall have ſomething certain to depend upon; 
whereas it muſt throw the mind into perpetual 


perplexity, if (for ought we know) God may 


have ſome ends in his actions and diſpenſations, 
entirely different from and perhaps oppoſite to 
the happineſs of his creatures. 

Bayes on Div. Benev. p. 7—19. 


As for the ideas of order and beauty, he ſeems. 
to query whether thoſe objects which appear 
beautiful to us may appear ſo to the divine mind. 
He thinks that the only glory, which God can 

ropoſe as the end of his actions, is the appro-. 
tion of his own benevolent mind, as acting al- 
ways in ſuch a manner as ſhall be moſt for the 
happineſs of the creation. He urges ſeveral ob- 
jections againſt Balguy's notion of beauty, which 
it is not neceſſary to contract here, leſt we de- 
viate too much from the principal queſtion. 
Bayes ib. p. 33—44.—Relig. of Nat. p. 116 
—119. | 

On the whole, he concludes that the divine 
benevolence is not to be ſtated, as © an un- 
« bounded inclination to communicate the high- 
s eſt degree of happineſs, which is a contra- 
diction, as it would be to ſuppoſe the greateſt 
poſſible triangle actually deſcribed ; (Compare 
Schol. 4.) but “as a kind affeftion towards his 
« creatures, inclining him to confer upon that 
« univerſe which he has made (and which he 
might have created or not, or have created 
with inferior or ſuperior capacitics for happi- 
«« neſs) the greateſt happineſs of which it is ca- 
« pable.” But if it be aſked, why it was not 
made capable of more, he ſuppoſes that muſt be 
referred into the will and pleaſure of God. 

| Bayes ib. p. 70, 71. 
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Mr. Grove refers all into the wiſdom of God, LECT. 
which he ſays is © the knowledge that God has LVIII. 
* of what is fitting or unfit to be choſen in every HV 
«« imaginable circumſtance ;” and taking it for 
granted that he is under no wrong bias, con- 
cludes that he always chuſes according to this 
fitneſs. He adds, that nothing can be fit to be 
choſen by any being, but what has ſome refer- 
ence to happineſs, either that of the agent or 
ſome other; and that beauly and order ate nothing 
any farther than as they tend to communicate 

pleaſure to percipient beings : therefore the end 
of God in the creation mult be happineſs ; as to 
the degree and manner of attaining it, ſuited to 
the faculties, dependencies and freedom of his = 
rational creatures. On the whole, he ſuppoſes 
it muſt be apparently. fit, that no reaſonable 
creature ſhould be made miſerable, before he de- 
ſerves it. He farther adds, that he ſhould be 
made for happineſs; but that he ſhould be ob- 
liged as reaſonable and free to chuſe reaſon as his 
guide to it: and if he will not be perſuaded to 
take the right way, it 1s fit he ſhould be left to 
the ill conſequences of his own wrong choice. 
All this therefore he ſuppoſes God muſt will. 
Grove on Wiſd. p. 1—7. Works, vol. iv, 
p. T—13.—Kel. of Nat. p. 116. 

As Bayes and others have maintained, that be- 
nevolence is a kind inclination or affection in God, 
Grove endeavours to prove, that properly ſpeak- 
ing, there is no inclination in him; and main- 
tains, that to ſuppoſe ſuch an inclination as de- 
pends not on the previous act of the divine un- 
derſtanding, will be in effect imputing to him a 
blind and irrational propenlity ; and that nothing 
could be more diſhonourable to the Divine Being, 
than univerſally to aſſign this reaſon for his con- | | 
duct in any inſtance, ** that he was inclined, or | 
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te had a mind to do it.“ But he farther main- 
tains it, as probable at leaſt, that there are no 
inclinations in God at all diſtin& from his actual 
volitions, but that the actings of the divine will 
are immediately and inſeparably connected with 
thoſe of his underſtanding: to ſuppoſe the con- 
trary, he thinks would in effect be ſuppoſing, 
that reaſon would not be ſufficient to determine 
the divine mind. If any determination be ſaid 
to have proceeded from ſuch inclination, that 
coincides entirely with the former exploded hy- 
potheſis of blind inclination : but if it be ſaid, 
the action proceeded partly from reaſon and 
partly from inclination, he aſſerts, that it may 
as well be ſuppoſed to proceed entirely from 
reaſon. 
Grove ib. p. 14—23. Works, vol. iv. p. 
22—31. Balg. Div. Rect. p. 9, 10. 
Tracbs, p. 217, 218. 

Hence Mr. Grove infers in the proceſs of his 
diſcourſe ſeveral things, relating to the di- 
vine liberty, the origin of evil, the divine hap- 
pineſs, and the duties of natural religion, which 
have been or will be referred to, ſo far as there 
appears any thing peculiarly remarkable in 
them. 
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SCHOLIUM 9. 


From the ſurvey we have taken of this con- 
troverſy, it may be natural to make the follow- 
ine remarks. 

That each of theſe ingenious writers diſco- 
vers a pious temper, a concern for the honour 
of the Divine Being, and the advancement of 
virtue in the world. 

2. That they all acknowledge that God does 
always what is right and good: nay, that when 
one thing is on the whole more fit than another, 
he invariably chuſes it. 

3. That both Mr. Grove and Mr. Bolrayacknow- 
ledge the communicalion of happineſs, to be a 5 

an 
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and excellent end, which the deity in ſome mea- 
ſure has always in view; and which he proſe- 
cutes, ſo far as to bring happineſs at leaſt within 
the reach of all his rational creatures ; never in- 
flicting any evil upon them out of caprice, or 
without ſome juſt and important reaſon. 

4+ That there is very little difference between 
the foundation of Grove's diſcourſe, and that of 
Balguy's ; wiſdom in the former being ſo ſtated, 
that to be always governed by it coincides with 
the notion of re#itude, maintained by the latter. 

5. That Mr. Bayes himſelf does not aſſert, that 
it would have been impoſſible for God to have 
produced a greater ſum of happineſs; and by 

ranting the contrary, ſeems to overturn the 
oundation of thoſe arguments, by which he at- 
tempts to prove, that God has made the creation 
as happy as its preſent capacity would admit. 

6. It ſeems that a virtuous mind may be as 
eaſy, in conſidering God as a being of univerſal 
reftitude, as if we were to conſider him as a be- 
ing of unbounded benevolence: nay it ſeems, that 
in ſome reſpects the former will have the advan- 
tage; as it 18 impoſſible for us confidently to ſay, 
what will be for the greateſt happineſs of the 
whole; but on the other hand, we may naturally 
conclude, that rectitude will on the whole in- 
cline God to treat the virtuous man in a more 
favourable manner than the wicked, 

7. That the ſcheme of univerſal benevolence 
in the higheſt ſenſe ſeems evidently to imply fa- 
tality : for if all the fin and miſery of the crea- 
tures were neceſſary to produce the greateſt poſ- 
ſible ſum of happineſs, and if the perfection of 
the divine nature determined him to produce this 
greateſt ſum, then fin and miſery would be ne- 
ceſſary; whereby the doctrine of liberty is de- 
ſtroyed, and ſuch a ſeeming reflection thrown on 
the divine character, as few would be able ta 
digeſt, | 
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8. It ſeems therefore on the whole beſt to keep 
to that in which we all agree, and freely acknow- 
ledge, there are depths in the divine counſels 
unfathomable to us; ſo that though we may 
juſtly believe God has his reaſons for ſuffering 
evil to be produced, we cannot certainly deter- 
mine what thoſe reaſons are; and when we go 
about particularly to explain them, we find it 
difficult, according to the different ſchemes we 
embrace, on the one hand to vindicate his good» 
neſs, or on the other his omnipotence. 


PROPOSITION XLVI. 


God is INCOM PREHENSIBLE, 


3 DEMONSTRATION. 


1. This would follow merely from his being a 
ſpirit, endued with perfections vaſtly ſuperior 
to our own. Vid, Prop. 27. Cor. and Prop. 18. 
Cor. 1, 41 Tp | 
2. There may be (for any thing we certainly 
know) attributes and perfections in God, of 
which we have not the leaſt idea, 

3. In thoſe perfections of the divine nature, of 
which we have ſome idea, there are many things to 
us inexplicable, and with which, the more deeply 
and attentively we think of them, the more we 
find our thoughts ſwallowed up; . g. his ſelt- 
exiſtence, his eternity, his omnipreſence, whe- 
ther it be conceived of as diffuſive or not diffu- 
five; his producing effects by mere volition, the 
creation of matter or even of ſpirit ; his omni- 
ſcience, where his knowledge of what is paſt 
from the creation of the world (how long ſoever 
you ſuppoſe it to have been) bears no given pro- 
portion to the knowledge of what 1s yet to come, 
if any creature be ſuppoſed immortal ; eſpecially 
his knowledge of future contingencies; how, be- 
ing perfectly happy, and conſequently having 
nothing to wiſh or deſire, he was excited to act: 
| | | how, 
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how, being perfectly good and omnipotent, he 
permitted evil to enter into the world; beſides 
many other particulars touched upon 1n the pre- 
ceding lectures. 

I, 2, & 3.]4 God is incomprehenſible. 2. 


i * * 


ern. Serm. vol, . 7 


COROLLARY I. 


We have reaſon to believe, that as the perfec- 
tions of God are infinite, if there be any orders 


of intelligent creatures ſuperior to us, theſe per- 


fections muſt alſo be incomprehenſible to them. 


Tillotſ. Serm. vol. ti. p. 768. Rel. of 
Nat. p. 93, 94. 


COROLLARY 2. 


It certainly becomes us to uſe great modeſty 
and caution, when we are ſpeaking of the divine 
perfections. 


Archbp. King of Predeſt. & Zo, 31. 


| SCHOLIUM. 
Ir ought to be remembered, that the incom- 


prehenſible nature of the Divine Being is no ſuf- 
ficient reaſon for our allowing ourſelves in ſelf- 


contradictory language, when we are ſpeaking of 


him; as ſome of the antients did, when they 
ſpoke of him as more than unknown, without ex- 
ilence, without ſubſtance, a juper-divine divinity, 
and as terminating infinity itſelf, ſo that infinite 
dpace is but a ſmall corner of his productions, 
and beyond perfection; which, though probably 
deſigned only as ſtrong hyperboles, tend to ex- 
pole the perſons that uſe them to ridicule, rather 
than to exalt our ideas of the divine glory. 


Divine Analogy, p. 65, 66. —Fraſer's Life 
of Nadir Schah, p. 12—18. 
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PROPOSITION XLVII. 


The paſſions and affections of human nature 
are not in any degree to be aſcribed to God: 
Compare Prop. 1. Gr. 3. and Prop. 13. 


DEMONSTRATION, 


1. Many of thoſe paſſions are grievous and 
troubleſome, as anger, envy, fear, ſhame, &c. 
and conſequently there can be no room for them 
in a being perfectly happy, as God is. Prop. 38. 

2. Others of them, which afford more pleaſ- 

ing ſenſations, are founded on ſome degree of 
weakneſs, and plainly imply a defect of happi- 
neſs, as deſire, and hope, &c. and conſequently 
are inconſiſtent with the omnipotence, as well as 
the felicity of God, 
3. The workings of the paſſions in us are al- 
ways attended with ſome commotions in animal 
nature, and therefore imply corporeity ; but God 
being incorporeal, ſuch paſſions can have no 
place in him. Prop. 41. 

1, 2, & 3.|4. God is free from human paſ- 
ſions. Q: E. D. | 


SCHOLIUM I. 


Nevertheleſs in a figurative ſenſe, love and joy, 
anger and pity, &c. may be afcribed to God; 
when we mean no more, than that God does 
ſuch acts, as in us would be at leaſt probable 
indications of ſuch paſſions in our mind, v. g. 
ſupplying the neceſſitous, relieving the ſorrow- 
ful, puniſhing the vicious, &c. Yet ftrictly 
ſpeaking, we are to conceive of all rheſe, as per- 
formed by him with the utmoſt calmneſs and ſe- 
renity ; and even that complacency, with which 
God contemplates his own perfections, and the 
actions and characters of the beſt of his crea- 
tures, is of a nature very different from, and 
vaſtly ſuperior to, thoſe ſallies of joy, which we 
» OY F perceive 
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perceive in ourſelves, in the moſt agreeable 
ſituations of life, and when our enjoyments are 
moſt refined. | 
Limb. Theol. I. ii. c. x. $ 3.——Burn, on 
the Art. p. 24—27. 


SCHOLIUM 2. 


It may be proper here to mention the ſcheme, 
which Mr. Brown advances in his Divine Ana- 
lagy as of ſo great importance, and which is built 
upon a hint in Archbiſhop King. 

He pretends, that all we know of God is 
merely by Analogy; i. e. from what we ſce in 
ourſelves and obſerve in others, compared with 
events produced by the divine being, we con- 
clude, that there is ſomething in God, in ſome 
degree anſtwerable to thole phenomena, though 
indeed very different from them. This analogy, 
as he maintains, differs much from metaphor, 
which is a mere figure, v. g. when we ſpeak of 
the eye of God, the hand of God, it is a meta- 
phor, God being entirely incorporeal : but when 
we ſpeak of the knowledge and power of God, 
it is by analogy. 

If he means by this, that the divine manner 
of knowing and acting is different from ours, ar 
that whatever degree of knowledge and power 
we poſſeſs, bears no proportion to that of the 
ſupreme being, it is what every one will ve 
readily allow, and has generally been aſſerted by 
all who believe the exiſtence and infinite perfec- 
tions of God: but if he intends any thing elſe, 
his meaning ſeems either very unintelligible, or 
very abſurd; ſo that the ſcheme, in either of 
theſe views, ſeems utterly unworthy of that vaſt 
parade, with which he introduces it, as if the 
whole of natural and revealed religion depended 
upon ſuch an explication of the matter. 
| Archbiſhop King of Predeſt. $ 3—6, 8, 9, 

37.— Grove on Wiſd. p. 42, 43. Works, 


vol, 
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vol. iv. p. 48, 49.—Proced, of Under- 
flanding, p. 3—6. & 1324-143, —Di- 
vine Anal. c. i.—-Law's Notes on King, 

on the Orig. of Evil, p. 67—70. Quarto 
Edition, Hd. 3. p. 89—93. 


PROPOSITION XLVIII. 


LECT, To confider ſome of the moſt celebrated deſi- 
LX. nitions of virtue, and accounts of the foundation 


WY WV of it, and to compare them with that given, 
Def. 38. 


0 $0LUTION and DEMONSTRATION, 


1. Dr. Clarke and Mr. Ba/guy have the ſame 
notion with that ſtated above; as evidently ap- 
pears from the references to them, Def. 38. and 
36 Cor. And thoſe of the ancients, who defined 
virtue, to be living according to nature, ſeem to 
have meant much the ſame. | 

2. Mr. Wollaſton has placed it in a regard to 
truth: i. e. he ſuppoſes that not only our words, 
but our a#tons have a language; when this lan- 
guage is agreeable to the nature of things, then 
the action is virtuous, but when it implies a 
falſe aſſertion, then it is vicious. This account, 
though it differs in words, ſeems entirely to co- 
incide with the former, -or evidently to depend 
upon it. 

Rel. of Nat. p. 813. & 29-24. —Hut- 
| chef. on the Paſſ. p. 253-274. Crove's 
'Þ Works, vol. iv. p. 50-54. 

| 23. Dr. Hutcheſon defines moral goodneſs, “ to 
* be a quality apprehended in ſome actions, 
* which produces approbation and love towards 
© the actor, from thoſe who receive no benefit 
*« from the action ;** and ſuppoſes what he calls 
a moral ſenſe, implanted in our natures, or an 
inſtinct, like that of ſelf-preſervation, which, 
independently on any arguments taken from the 
| reaſonableneſs and advantage of any action, leads 
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us to perform it ourſelves, or to approve it when 

performed by others. | iS 
Hulcbeſ. Inq. Pref, p. 6—8. C p. 101— 
106. Edit. ii. p. 14—16. 111—116. 


That there is indeed ſuch a ſenſe, as to ſome 
branches of virtue, though in many perſons and 
inſtances much impaired, is not to be denied, 
and is well illuſtrated and proved in | 
Hulcbeſ. Inq. p. 107—124. Edit. ii. p. 117 

a —I 3, Spc. vol. vill. N*. 588. 

Nor does it imply any innate idea, as ſome 
have ſuppoſed ; any more than the intuitive diſ- 
cerning of ſclf-evident propoſitions, implics the 
ideas connected with them to have been innate. 

Wattls's Eff. Ne. iv. $ 5 p. 108-113. 

But Dr. Hutcheſon has made this inſtinct to be 
the very foundation of virtue; and exprelsly ſays, 
that © every good action is ſuppoſed to follow 
'« from affection to ſome rational agent ;” and 
that the true ſpring of virtue is ſome inſtinct, 
„% which influences to the love of others, as the 
% moral ſenſe determines us to approve actions 
flowing from this principle.“ 

Hulcbeſ. Inq, p. 143, 153. Edil. ii. p. 155 
—165. 

But Mr. Balguy pleads that this makes virtue 
an arbitrary thing, which might have been con- 
trary to what it is, had the inſtinct been contrary : 
that it implies that a creature with intelligence, 
reaſon and liberty could not have performed one 
good action, without this affection: that it makes 
brutes capable of virtue, ſince they are capable 
of affections: that it eſtimates the excellency of 
characters by the ſtrength of paſſions, by no 
means in our own power; and on the whole, 
gives us a much leſs honourable idea of virtue, 
than the method of ſtating it, which is taken 
above: to which we may add, that if we do not 
conceive of God as an affettionate being, RAS 
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idea of moral goodneſs as this, would be incon- 
ſiſtent with that of the divine rectitude. 

It may be obſerved by the way, that though 
Lord Shafteſbury uſes many expreſſions, which 
Dr. Hutcheſon has adopted, yet it ſeems that he 
in the main falls in with the account given 
above; ſince he conſiders virtue as founded on 
« the eternal meaſure and immutable relation of 
« things,” or in other words as conſiſting © in a 
c certain juſt diſpoſition of a rational creature 
towards the moral objects of right and wrong.“ 

Shafteſb. Char. vol. ii. p. 36, 40. 

We conclude this head with obſerving, that 
Dr. Hutcheſon's definition is liable to ſome ex- 
ception ; as there may be room to queſtion, what 
he means by the expreſſion, © thoſe who receive 
« no advantage from the action: if it be only 


the generality of mankind, it is evidently a vague, 


uncertain manner of ſpeaking, and for that rea- 
ſon to be declined in ſo important a definition; 
but if he means all rational beings, then it will 
remain to be proved, that all theſe, or even the 
human ſpecies, do neceſſarily approve and love 
virtue in all its branches, and all that practiſe 
It. 

Balg. Found. of Goodneſs, part i. p. 7—1 5, 

20—22. Tradls, p. 46—54. 59—62. 


4. Many writers, both ancient and modern, 


LxI. have placed virtue in the imitation of God : and it 
WY VV mult be allowed to be a very noble view of it. 


Now as it has already bcen proved, Prop. 44. 
that God is a being of perfect rectitude, it fol- 
lows, that taking virtue on our definition, it 
will alſo be an imitation of God. But on the 
whole, this definition did not ſeem preferable, 
for two reaſons, 1. Becauſe it is difficult to prove 
the moral perfections of the divine being, other- 
wiſe than by the medium of an immutable dif- 
ference in actions, the conformity to Which 2 * 
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be honourable, and the contrary diſhonourable. 
2. Becauſe, when virtue is ſaid to be an imita- 
tion of God, great allowance muſt be made for 
the different nature and relations of that bleſſed 
being and ourſelves: ſince there are ſome things, 
in which it would be impoſſible or impious for 
us to attempt to imitate him; and others, in 
which it is impoſſible that he ſhould be an ex- 
ample to us; 7. e. in all thoſe branches of duty, 
which ſuppoſe either dependence, corporeity, or 
guilt. There is indeed in theſe branches of 
virtue, a correſpondence between the nature of 
God and our temper and conduct; but that can- 
not in ſtri& propriety be called a reſemblance. 


Plato ap. Howe's Bleſſedn. Sc. Tit. Page. 
—Tillotf. vol. ii. p. $81.-Howe ib. p. 


69—79. Ap. Op. vol. i. p. 471-475. 


Exans's Chriſtian Temp. vol. i. p. 59 
—66. | 

5. Others, and particularly Dr. Cumberland, in 
his Law of Nature, have placed the whole of 
virtue, as in men, in the /ove of God, and our 
fellow-creatures; or to expreſs it in his own 
words, The foundation of all natural law is 
tc this, the greateſt benevolence of every rational 
« agent towards all, forms the happieſt ſtate of 
« every and of all the benevolent, ſo far as it is 
t in their power; and is neceſſarily requiſite to 
* the happieſt ſtate which they can attain, and 
therefore the common good is the ſupreme 
. 

This is an amiable view of it, and well ex- 
preſſes that principle of gratitude and hene- 
volence, whence all true virtue in us muſt 
flow: but it nearly coincides with Dr. Hutche/ſon's 
notion gr. 3. and in a great meaſure with gr. 4. 
for to love God, is to regard him as the centre 
of happineſs, whom therefore we muſt in all 
things ſtudy to reſemble and to pleaſe: and thus 
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it is an univerſal principle, of which the love of 
our neighbour is a very important branch: and 
when we are required, to do to others as we 


would have them do to us, the meaning is, that 


we mult treat them as we could reaſonably deſire 
they ſhould treat us, were they in our circum- 
ſtances and we in theirs. So that here is a re- 
ference to the fitneſs of things according to 
preſent circumſtances; which plainly ſhews that 


precept to be founded on the definition of virtue 
which we have advanced. 


Cumberl. Law of Nat. c. i. 5 4.—Hobbe's 
Levialh. p. 140, ſub fin, ——fvans's 
Chriſtian Temper, vol. ii. P. 186—194. 


6. Ariflatle, and other ancient moraliſts have 
placed virtue in a mediocrity; ſuppoling vice to 
conſiſt in extremes. But it is evident, that 
merely from this definition none could know 
what virtue is; nor can it be determined what is 
an extreme, till we know what is agreeable to 
the nature of thingss beſides there are ſome 
branches of virtue, which cannot be carried to 
an extreme, v. g. reſignation to the will of God, 
belief of his promiſes, Sc. 


Ariſtot. Ethic. l. ii. c. vi. —Crot. de Jure 
Belli & Pacis, Prol. $ 43—45.—Relig. 
„ Va. p. 24, 25. 

7. Some have placed all virtue in a wie re- 
gard lo our own intereft; which ſeems to have 
been the opinion of Pr. Vaterland, Mr. Clarke 
of Hull, and Dr. Ruthezforth, Concerning which 
it may be obſerved, that the queſtion is not, 
whether virtue be always moſt for our intereſt; 
(Vid. Prop. 44. Cor. 2.) nor whether there be 
any ſuch thing in nature as diſintereſted benevo- 
lence; (which we ſhall afterwards examine, 
Prop. 50. Schol.) or whether, ſuppoſing there is, 
all virtue conſiſts in it, ſo that our own intereſt 
ſhould be diſregarded; but whether a wiſe regard 

ro 
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to it is the cleareſt, the moſt rational and amiable 

view of virtue in general; which'from what has 

been ſaid above, evidently appears not to be the 6 
caſe.“ T | RK 


COROLLARY, 


From a ſurvey of all theſe it may appear, that 
the moſt conſiderable writers, whoſe notions we 
have examined in the five firſt ſteps, have dif- 
fered from each other, more in expreſſion, than 
in meaning, in the different views they have 
given of moral virtue. 


PROPOSITION XIIX. 


To eſtimate the degree of virtue in any given Lr. 
action. LXII. 
WY 


* Dr, John Brown may be added to the number of thoſe who 
have placed virtue in a wiſe regard to our own intereſt, See the 
ſecond of his Eſſays on the Characteriſtics of the Earl of 
Shafteſbury. | 

+ Other definitions of virtue, and accounts of the foundation. 
of it, have been given ſince the Lecture was written. Mr. Hume 
includes under his deſcription of virtue whatever is agreeable to 
ourſelves and others, and whatever is fuſeful to ourſelves and 
others. Dr. Adam Smith refers it to the principle of ſympathy. 
Mr. Archdeacon Paley defines virtue to be, “ the doing good to 
« mankind, in obedience to the will of God, and for the ſake 
«« of everlaſting happineſs,” ; 

4 Hume ** on the Principles of Morals,” as ſeparately printed, 
0 paſſim, or in the Collectian of his Ears. — Adam Smith's 
, « Theory of Moral Sentiments,” vol. i. p. 1—52, Sixth 
Edition.——Paley's ** Principles of moral and political 
« Philoſophy,” wol. i. p. 41—5 3. Seventh Edition. 
Dr. Beattie's Elements of moral Science,” wel. ii. 
: . — . 
For a yiew of the different accounts which have been given of 
| the nature of virtue, and of the different ſyſtems which have 
: been formed concerning the principles of Approbation, ſee Dr. 
- Adam Smith ubi ſupra, vol. 11. p. 195—358. 
About fifty years ago, Mr. | tte on, a Scotch clergyman, 
4 bliſhed a treatiſe to ſhew, that the obligation of virtue is 
2 unitedly founded upon the reaſon and fitneſs of things, the mo- 
j ral ſenſe, and the will of God. 
[ 
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The Degrees of Virtue, Parr III. 


$OLUTION and DEMONSTRATION, 


r. There can be no virtue at all in any action, 
if the agent by whom it is performed has not 
ſome 1dea of the moral fitneſs of things, Vid. 
Def. 38. | 

2. There can be no virtue at all in it, if there 
be not an ultimate purpoſe of acting agreeably 
to that fitneſs, or from an end, which it 1s upon 
the whole virtuous to propoſe: for if the action 
be deſigned merely as a means of obtaining an 
end which it is vicious to defire and purſue, in 
that connection it participates of the meanneſs 
of the end, how excellent ſoever it might other- 
wife have been; and the nobler the motive is, 
c&t. par. the more virtuous is the action. 

Scott's Chriſtian Life, vol. i. c. iv. p. 261 
—238. Works, vol. i. p. 97—100.— 
Spect. vol. iii. N'. 213. 


3. The action muſt on the whole be cheſen by 
the agent, in order to its being virtue in him; 
otherwiſe it is not ſo properly his action, as the 
action of ſome other being, whoſe inſtrument or 
"_ he at that time is. Vid. Def. 10. 

It is much debated, whether it be neceſſary 
that the being acting ſhould have a liberly of 
choice, (Def. 22.) i. e. be able ro chuſe other- 
wiſe. It muſt be owned, this does not follow 
from our definition of virtue: nevertheleſs it 
may be allowed, that the virtue of a being in a 
fate of probation muſt be founded in a liberty of 
choice. 

Balg. Div, Reft. p. 26—28. —Grove Div. 
Wiſd. p. 61—63. 


g. It cannot be neceſſary, that there ſhould be 
in the general ſome degree of affeftton in every 
agent, to render his actions, virtuous ; for then 
the divine being, if he be free from affections 
and paſſions, would be incapable of virtue, con- 
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trary to Prop. 43. But when paſſions are wrought 
into the conſtitution of any being, as in us, it is 
indeed very deſirable that they ſhould concur 
with the volition ; but if they do not, and a fit 
action is performed, without any paſſionate im- 
preſſions at all, from a rational principle of gra- 
titude to God and regard to the happineſs of 
man, it is ſtill a virtuous action. Vid. Prop. 48. 
gr. 3. Balg. Ing. part i. p. 57/60. Tratts, 
ä 
6. Though the degree of virtue in any action is 
leſſened by the degree in which it proceeds from 
a regard to any private advantage, diſtinct from 
virtue itſelf, (Vid. gr. 2.) yet if any be excited to 
virtuous actions, in hopes thereby of attaining 
to a ſtate of complete virtue, the degree of virtue 
in ſuch actions is not thereby leſſened; but this 
is properly loving virtue for virtue's ſake. 
| Shafteſb. Charl. vol. ii. p. 58—66.—Balg. 
Lett. to.a Deift, Ne. i. p. 33—36.— 
Balg. Moral Goodn. part ii. p. 33—38. 
Trails, p. 129— 132. 1 
7. When the paſſions work in a powerful man- 
ner on the fide of virtue, the force of virtue is 
in that caſe leſs ſcen, than when they work 
ſtrongly againſt it, and a regard to the fitneſs of 
things ſurmounts them. Nevertheleſs, there 
may be as great virtue in a being, where there 
is no ſtruggle at all, as where virtue triumphs 
over the moſt violent oppoſition ; otherwiſe the 
deity would be incapable of virtue : nay there 
may be virtue, where the paſſions plcad' ſtrongly 
on its ſide; otherwiſe a man would daily grow 
leſs capable of exalted degrees of virtue, as he 
gained a conqueſt over the irregularities of his 
paſſions, which is all moſt evidently abſurd. 
Shafteſb. Char. vol. ii. p. 36—38.— Balg. 
of Moral Good. part ii. p. 88, 89.— 
Trafts, p. 192—193. 
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196 Hutchefon's Calculation of Virtue. Parr III. 


COROLLARY I. 


LECT. On nearly the like principles, (mutat. mutand.) 
LXIII. the degree of Vice in any given action may be 
eſtimated. The matter is largely ſtated on both 
ſides in | | 
Huicheſ. Ing. p. 150—168, Edit. ii. p. 
165 —183. 


COROLLARY 2. 


It is impoſſible certainly to pronounce on the 
degree of moral good in any action, unleſs we 
exactly knew the heart of the agent, and alſo 
knew. the whole of his circumſtances and rela- 
tions, ſo as to be able confidently to determine, 
what he could, and what he could not have 
known concerning the moral fitneſs; or unfitneſs 
of the thing in queſtion. Vid. Def. 38. 


COROLLARY 3. 


God alone can certainly and infallibly judge 
of the degree of virtue or vice in any given ac- 
tion: much more may this be affirmed concern- 
ing the whole of any charadler. 


 SCHOLIUM 1. 


Dr. Hutcheſon has attempted to introduce ma- 
thematical calculations into theſe ſubjects. of 
morality ; of which it may not be improper to 
give a little ſpecimen. It is to be obſerved, that 
he undertakes to ſhew the method of ſtating the 
importance of a chara#ter, rather than the degree 
of virtue in any vil airs aftion; and his rules 
are theſe. Let M ſignify the moment, or degree. 
of good produced by the perſon, whoſe character 
is under conſideration; B the benevolence of his 
temper, and A his ability: then M=BxA, 1. e. 
in a compound ratio of his benevolence and abi- 
lity : when in any two beings their abilities are. 
the fame, M=B: when their benevolence is 
equal, MA. On the other hand, it appears 


from 


Paar III. Hutcheſon's Calculation of Virtue. 


from the former view, that B= Ti. e. direftly as 


on moment of good, and inverſely as the abi- 
ity. 
When preſent in/ereft lies on the fide of virtue, 


MI; 
if I expreſs it, Wen BZA but if it lies againſt 


: MI. 
virtue, then B He adds, that it is the 


perfection of goodneſs, when MA, for then 
the virtue of any two beings compared will be 
equal, i. e. : I: 1 whatever their abilities arc. 
This he ſuppoſes the $79ics meant, when they 
ſaid, the virtue of a wiſe man was equal to that 
of the gods. Yet here by the way, they took it 
for granted, that a wiſe man had no regard at all 
to his own intereſt, otherwiſe the aſſertion on 
theſe principles would be falſe : and if the rea- 
ſoning Prop. 45. Schol. 4. be allowed, this canon 
cannot be applied to the divine being; ſince A 
expreſſes an infinite quantity, and M can only 
expreſs a finite. 

To expreſs the degree of moral evil in any cha- 
racter, let A ſignify che degree of evil produced, 
and H hatred or ill-will; and the former canon 
(mut. mutand.) may be applied. 


Hutch, ib. p. 168—174, 177, 178. Edit, 
ll. p. 182—188. 191, 192. 


SCHOLIUM 2. 


How right ſoever this may be in the general, 
yet when particular circumſtances and. characters 
come to be examined by it, it will be found of 
little uſe; ſince it is hardly poſſible to expreſs by 
proportional numbers, the degree of henevo- 
lence, the degree of ability far virtuous actions, 
andthe degree in which intereſt is apprehended 
ou conlidered for or againſt them; which muſt 

O 3 all 
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Divine Virtues enumerated, PanT III. 


all be exactly adjuſted before the preceding ca- 
nons can be applied, 


DEFINITION XII. 


Thoſe branches of virtue which more imme- 


LxIv. diately reſpect God, are called vivine, thoſe 
SV which reſpect our fellow-creaturcs, are called 


SOCIAL, and thoſe which reſpect ourſelves, Hu- 
MAN Or PERSONAL VIRTUES. 


PROPOSITION L. 


To enquire into the principal branches of di- 
vine virtue. | 


SOLUTION and DEMONSTRATION. 


1. It is fit we ſhould often contemplate the 
divine being; ſince he appears by the foregoing 
propoſitions poſſeſſed of tuch illuſtrious perfec- 
tions, as well deſerve our moſt attentive thoughts; 
and fince the knowledge of his nature muſt be of 
p= uſe to direct us in the methods of pleaſing 
him, and ſecuring our own happineſs. 

Wright's Great Concern, Edit. iii. p. 158 
—163. Ed. i. p. 151—157.———Scott's 
Chriſtian Life, vol. i. p. 85—90. 
2. On account of thoſe perfections, it is fit we 
ſhould humbly adore him, as infinitely ſuperior 
to all other beings ; and that both our ſouls and 
bodics ſhould concur in the expreſſion of ſuch 
adoration. = 
Mrigbi ib. Edit. iii. p. 182—185. Ed. i. 
p. 174—177.——Scott ib. p. 91—96. 

Works, vol. i. p. 33-36. 
3. Foraſmuch as God is the moſt amiable be- 
ing, it is fit we ſhould, love him with all our 
heart; i. e. ſhould think of him with the higheſt 
complaccncy and delight ; and as he 1s our great 
benefactor, that we ſhould cherith the moſt lively 
ſentiments of gratitude towards him ; and that, 


ſeeing he is the ſource-of being and: happineſs, 
| PS 
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we ſhould conſider our own happineſs as centred 
in him. 
Wright ib. Edit. iii. p. 200-205. Ed. i. 
p. 194 —198.— colt ib, p. 96-105. 
Works, vol. i. p. 38-41. —Collib. Ing. 
p. 11—=17.Fyans's Ferm. vol. L 
No. viii. p. 167—173.— Abern. Serm. 
vol. it. Ns. x. 

4. Foraſmuch as God is the author and diſ- 
poſer of all events, it is fit we ſhould obſerve, ac- 
knowledge, and conſider his providential inter- 
poſition, in all the various occurrences of life. 

Wright ib. Edit. iii. p. 163-169. Ed. i. 
P. 157—163. | 

5. In conſequence of this his univerſal provi- 
dence, in conjunction with his wiſdom and good- 
neſs, it is fit, we ſhould acquicſce in the deter- 
minations of his will, when moſt contrary to our 
preſent intereſt, or natural inclinations. 

Wright ib. Edit. iii. p. 196—199. Ed. i. 
p. 189—194.—Scott 10. p. 115—126. 
Works, vol. i. p. 45—49. | 

6. Conſidering on the one hand his power, 
and on the other his evident and experienced 
wiſdom and goodneſs, it is fit we ſhould truſt 
ourſelves to his providential care, as to what is 


fill before us. 
| Wright ib. Edit. iii. p. 206—2d8. Ed. i. 


p. 200, 201. — colt ib. p. 126—1J5. 
Works, vol. i. p. 49—53.— Abern. vol. 
ii. N'. xi. 


7. Seeing all our happineſs does entirely de- 
pend upon his favour, it is fit we ſnould make it 
our higheſt care to pleaſe him, by complying 
with all the intimations of his will, and by imi- 
tating the moral perfections of his nature, ſo far 
as we are capable of ſuch imitation; which, as 
was before obſerved, implies a regard to all the 
known branches of 8 (Prop. 48. gr. 4.): 


4 never- 
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nevertheleſs, when conſidered in this particular 
view, it is a branch of that duty which we im- 
mediately owe to God, and a regard to it ſhould 
run through the whole of our lives; that even 
our minuteſt actions may as far as poſſible be dig- 
nified and ſanctified by it. 
** right ib. Edit. iii. p. 192—195. Ed. i. 
P. 185—189. Scott ib. p. nz. 
nn, Pp. 41—45. 


SCHOLIUM I. 
See alſo on this ſubject the following writers, 


Amory's Dial. on Devotion. Pordyce's 
Mo or. Phil. J. ii. S q.—Grove's Ethics, 
part ii. c. xix.—Butler's Serm. No. xili, 

xiv. - Aenoph. Mem. I. i. c. 4. I. iv. c. 3. 
—Beattie's' Elements of moral Science, 
vol. ii. p. 78—95.—Paley's Principles 
of moral and political ae vol, 1 


P: 29—109. 
schol run * 


Faith i in the divine declarations is alſo a branch 
of divine virtue; but cannot ſo properly be con- 
{ſidered here, as we have not yet examined the 
evidence of the divine veracity: and we may add, 
that a diligent inquiry into whatever bears any 
{triking and probable marks of a declaration 
from heaven, will be a natural conſequence of 
that veneration for God, that love-to him, and 
that care to pleaſe him, which were ſpecified in 
the 2d, 3d, and ba ſteps, as * of divine 
virtue. 


COROLLARY I. 
It is vicious to aſcribe ſupreme divine honour 
to anye other than God alone. Vid. 39. 


S 


COROLLARY 2. 


It is alſo vicious to worſhip God by images, 
ſince it tends to fink our conceptions of him, 
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Limb. Theol. l. v. c. xxxiii.—Crellii Ethic, 
J. iii. c. vi. p. 329, 330. Vol. iv. among 
the Fratres Poloni. 


COROLLARY 3. 


The deſire of foreknowing future contingen- 
cies, and all ſuch aſtrological and magical arts, 
as ſome purſue in order to the diſcovery of them, 
are to be avoided ; as not only tending to vex 
and diſquiet the mind, but alſo, as in a degree 
inconſiſtent with the reverence, ſubmiſſion, and 
dependence, which we owe to the Divine _ 


Hue Works, vol. ii. p. 137—144 
Turret. loc. v. queſt. 7. F 18. 'Prid. 
Connect. vol. ii. p. 329=—=331.—More's 
Theol. Works, p. 240—25 $,-Welwood's 
Memoirs, p. 105—107 Horace, B. i. 
Ode xi. —Fennings's Antiquities, vol. i. 
e 381,—Limp. Theol. B. v. c. XXXV. 


COROLLARY 4. 

Great care ſhould be taken, that our inquiries 
into the nature of the bleſſed God be made with 
a becoming reyerence, and not in as looſe and 
indifferent a manner, as if we were examining 
the properties of a mathematical figure, or a 
mechanical engine. 

4 iewwent. Rel. Phil. vol. i. Pref. $a 
291 on Venerat. p. 1, 2. | 


COROLLARY 5. 


To blaſpheme the name of God, i. e. to ſpeak 
of him in a manner ſignifying contempt, or 
hatred, muſt be a moſt horrible degree of wicked- 


neſs. 
Wit, Agb. J. i. . 4+ & i 4 XV 
$ 1.—Barrow's Works, vol, 1. P. 133 


2 
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Survey of ſocial Virtue. Part III. 


COROLLARY 6, 


Foraſmuch as our obligation to theſe branches 
of divine virtue is plainly founded on the nature 
of things, it is evident they give a very deſective 
account of virtue, who confine it, (as the an- 
cients generally did, and thoſe who reject reve- 
lation often do,) to ſobriety, and benevolence : 
and there is great reaſon to believe, that God as 
indiſpenſably requires thoſe regards to him/e/f 
before deſcribed, as he does /acial virtue: for 
though on account of the infinite perfections of 
his nature he cannot require them for his own 
ſake, 7. e. to advance his own happineſs, yet his 
love to rectitude and order on the one hand, and 
his regard to the trueſt happineſs of his rational 
creatures on the other, muſt engage him abſo- 
lutely to inſiſt upon them. 


| Leland. againſt Tind. vol. i. p. 236—243. 
Edit. ii. p. 187, Sc. - Leechm. Serm. 


on the Duty of a Min. p. 36—39. Glaſg. 
Ed. Leechman's Sermons, vol. i. 


PRO POSITION LI. 


Irc. To take a general ſurvey of ſocial virtue, 


Def. 41. 


SOLUTION. 


The univerſal rule here is, that virtue obliges 
us to avoid whatever would be grievous to any 
of our fellow-creatures, if it be not neceſſary to 
procure ſome greater good; and that we labour 


to promote the happineſs of all about us to the 
utmoſt of our power. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


I. Our natures are ſo conſtituted, that we can- 
not but approve of kind and benevolent actions, 
and abhor thoſe which are malevolent and cruel. 


1.]2, Every 


Pare HI. Survey of ſocial Virtue, 


1.2. Every man, by an ill-natured conduct, 
muſt expoſe himſelf to the hatred and contempt 
of others, 

1.3. By an ill- natured conduct, a man would 
be expoſed to the upbraidings of his own mind. 

4. Mutual ill-offices naturally circulate ; and 
it is excecdingly probable, that they will at laſt 
come home to the man who allows himſelf in 
them. 

Letires Perſannes, vol. i. Ne. viti—xi. 

Prop. 45. and Prop. co. Gr. 7.5. God is good, 
and therefore a benevolent conduct is an imita- 
tion of him, and conſequently a branch of vir- 
rue, 

Gr. 2, 3, 4 & 5.|6. It is reaſonable therefore, 
and conſequently virtuous, to avoid doing what 
is grievous to others, and to do them all the 


good that we can, 7. e. to be as benevolent as 
poſſible. Q. E. D. 


Hutcheſ. Inq. Eff. ii. S 5. p. 196—222.— 
Rel. of Nat. p. 128, 129,—Puffend. de 
Off. J. 1. c. viii. $ 1—6.—BGeettie's 
Elements of moral Science, wal. il. p. 95 
—105;.—Paley's Principles of moral and 
political Philoſophy, p. 231—235. 241 
—2 59. | 


COROLLARY I. 


Hence it appears that the rule of loving our 
neighbour as ourſelves is a ſummary view of 
ſoclal virtue; which, at the ſame time that. it 
gives the rule, ſuggeſts the rea/on, as it is moſt 
apparent, that our conduct is to be determined, 
not by conlidering who the perſon is, with re- 


gard to whom we act, but what the circumſtances. 


of his caſe arc. 


Rel. of Nat. p. 41.——Evans's Chriſtian 
Temple, vol. ii. p. 16$—176,-butl. 
Serm. N. xi. xii. 


COR. 
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Benevolence to Brutes, Parry III. 


- COROLLARY 2, 


Since life is the foundation of happineſs, vir- 
Wan that we ſhould not only forbear 
taking away the lives of our fellow-creatures, 
(unleſs when the good of the whole requires it,) 


but that we ſhould be ready to preſerve their 


lives, when we can do it without expoſing our 
own, and in our own expoſing the whole, to da- 
mage at leaſt equal to the advantage that would 
ariſe from the preſervation of the life or lives 
ſuppoſed to be ſecured at the expence of ours. 
Cic. de Offic. l. iii. c. xxiii. p. 167. Tool. 
Ks: * 
COROLLARY Z. 


The law of univerſal benevolence extends alſo 
to ourſelves; and conſequently obliges us to take 
care to ſecure our own lives, and to furniſh our- 
ſelves with the neceſſary ſupports of them, if it 
lie in our power, that we may not be burthen- 
ſome to others. It alſo obliges to act in ſuch a 
manner, as to preſerve our characters fair and 
untainted; for if they be damaged, our capacity 
of being ufeful to others will be proportionably 
impaired. | | SEE oO CES, 
1 AF 

COROLLARY 4. 

The law of univerſal benevolence extends it- 
ſelf even to the brutes, ſuppoſing them capable 
of ſenſation, and conſequently of pleaſure and 
pain. And though there ſhould be reaſon to 
ſuſpect, that the arguments Prop. 2. are not con- 
cluſive, yet fince it is difficult, if not impoſſible, 
certainly to prove, that they are mere machines, 
a virtuous man would be cautious how he abuſes 
them, (eſpecially ſince they are generally ſup- 
poſed to bave ſenſation,) leſt by any degree of 
cruelty towards them, an habit of cruelty might 
be contracted or encouraged : nevertheleſs, as 


they are capable of but ſmall degrees of happineſs 


Part III. Of diſintereſted Benevolence. 


in compariſon with man, it is fit that their inte- 
reſts ſhould give way to that of the human ſpe- 
cies, - whenever in any conſiderable article they 
come in competition with each other. | 


Puff. Law of Nat. IL. iv. c. iii. $ 6,—— 
Hale's Contemp. vol. i. p. 293—295.— 
Guard. vol. i. N*. 61.— Taft. Serm. vol. 
1. N. m. 8 | 


BY | SCHOLIUM. 


As we here diſmiſs the conſideration of bene- 
volence in general, and proceed to particular 
branches and effects of it; this ſeems to be the 
proper place to touch upon the celebrated quel- 
tion, whether, and how far benevolence 1s to be 
conceived as diſinterefled. With reſpect to which, 
the following remarks ſeem juſt and rational. 


1. That every man cannot but defire his own 


happineſs, whenever he thinks of it. 


2. That this happineſs will be more effectually 


obtained, by a due regard to the public, than by 
ſeeking a ſeparate intereſt; as appears by prin- 
Ciples laid down above. 

3. That when the connection of ſelf-advantage 
with benevolent actions is thought of, it ſeems 
impoſſible that it ſhould not alſo be intended and 
conſidered : (pr. 1.) and the principle of univer- 
ſal benevolence, inſtcad of forbidding, will re- 
quire that ſome regard ſhould be paid to it, in 
ſuch a circumſtance. 

4. That it would be very mean and ungene- 
rous, if it were poſſible, to ſeck the happineſs of 
the public, without any affection to it, but 
merely as an inſtrument of private good. 


* The obligation of mercy to Brute Animals has been elabo- 
rately conſidered by Dr. Humphrey Primatt, in an expreſs Trea- 
tiſe on the ſubject. Mr. Granger publiſhed, alſo, a Sermon on 
the ſame ſubject, which, both on account of its ſize and price, is 
better adapted for the inſtruction of the lower orders of man- 


kind. 
5. That 
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. That when a man feels the higheſt pleaſure 
in doing good to the public, and even ſacrificing 


have a real love for it, which may with ſome 
conſiderable propriety be called diſintereſted, if 
it be not ſo in the higheſt poſſible ſenſe. 

6. That as the happineſs of one is of little im- 
portance, when compared with the happineſs of 
all, it ſeems reaſonable, that ſo far as it is re- 
garded, it ſhould not be made the chief end of 
actions profitable to the publie, nor conſidered 
in any other view, than as ſubordinate to the 
good of the community, of which each is but 
ons... ©. 

7. That the benevolent affections may be ſo 
ſtrong, as to prevent any reflection upon the 
preſent pleaſure, and much more the future ad- 
vantage of a benevolent action to ourſelves. 

8. That the mind is ſo formed, as to reflect 
with great pleaſure and delight on characters and 
actions, the conſideration of which does not im- 
mediately affect our own perſonal intereſt ; and 
to ſay, that our complacency in them ariſes from 
an apprehenfion, that the prevalency of ſuch a 
temper in us would be advantageous to our- 
ſelves, ſeems aſſerting an evident falſhood. 

Huſcheſ. on Pd. p. 13—26. Ing. p. 160 
— 162 *, ; 


PROPOSTTION LN. 


11 r. It is conſiſtent with benevolence, and there- 


LXVI. fore with virtue, that brute animals ſhould be 
WMV ſlain for the food of men. 


Mat there is no ſuch thing as diſintereſted benevolence, is 
| | a favourite principle with many writers, See, on this fide of the 
ion, Dr. Brown, in his“ Second Eflay on Shafteſbury's 
hatacteriſtics, and Dr. Rutherforth, in his « Moral Writings,” 
—0n the, otber fide of the queſtion are Mr. Hume, in his 
„ Principles of Morals;“ and very recently, Mr. Godwin, in 
his Enquiry concerning Political Juſtice,” Book iv. chap. viii. 
p. 341—361t. See, alſo, Nr. Beattie's * Elements of Moral 
Science, Vol. i. p. 244—249. 
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bis own ſeparate intereſt to it, he muſt certainly 
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DEMONSTRATION. 


1. If animal food be uſed with moderation, it 
ſeems that hereby the happineſs of mankind is 
promoted : this more generous kind of food may 
afford briſker ſpirits than a vegetable diet uſed 


alone: at leaſt, it ſeems that thoſe who have 


from their infancy been accuſtomed to cat fleſh, 


would be expoſed to conſiderable trouble and in- 


convenience, if not to diſtempers, by entirely 
leaving it off. | 

2. The happineſs of the brutes is not on the 
whole diminiſhed but rather promoted by this 
means: for a violent death does not ſeem to be 
nearly ſo painful as a natural death, coming upon 
them by the flow advances of a diſeaſe : their 
life, though it be ſhortened, yet is not embit- 
tcred with fear and expectation of death, of which 
they ſeem not capable: to which we may add, 
that out of regard to our own advantage, we take 
care to feed and defend them, which renders their 
lives much happier than they would otherwiſe 
be; whereas, were they not to be uſed for food, 
we muſt either deſtroy them without eating their 
carcaſes, to prevent their multiplying too faſt 
upon us, or they would deſtroy each other, con- 
ſume the vegetable creation, and perhaps grow 
dangerous to us for want of ſufficient food. 
3. It is alſo to be remembered, that where the 
cuſtom of eating fleſh has long prevailed, it ought 
not to be laid aſide without great and important 
reaſons; conſidering what great numbers of 
mankind are ſubſiſted, by keeping cattle, and 
trafficking in them alive or dead. 


SCHOLIUM 1. 


Whereas ſome have objected, that it is an in- 
vaſion of the rights of God, as the great Lord of 
life, to make ſuch havock of the lives of brute 
animals, it may be anſwered, | 


1. That 
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diſtinct Treatiſe, very lately publiſhed, 


Whether Brutes may be ſlain for Food. Part III. 


1. That by appointing it in the courſe of his 
providence, that they ſhould multiply ſo faſt, 


God has made it neceſſary that many of them 
ſhould be ſlain, from whence we may reaſonably 


argue, that he allows us to kill them for food. 

2. That in the various claſſes of animals, it 
ſeems that the greater are generally ſupported by 
eating the leſs: not to ſay, (what yet ſome have 
urged,) that the teeth and ſtomachs of men are 
ſo formed, as to intimate that they were intended 
to feed upon fleſh. 

3. The agreeable variety of taſtes, which God 
has given to the fleſh of many birds, beaſts and 
fiſhes, is a farther preſumption that he deſigned 
them for our food, and conſequently meant to 
give us a liberty of taking away their lives. | 

4. Moſt vegetables, when they come to be 
examined by microſcopes, ſwarm with multi- 
tudes of ſmall animals, which live in and upon 
them; ſo that a man, who ſhould ſcruple de- 
ſtroying animals, would hardly be able to find a 
ſubſiſtence, at leaſt not without reſigning ſome 
of the fineſt vegetables, and ſo fruſtrating the 
kind purpoſe of providence in creating them. 

Reynolds's Lett. do a Deift, Ne. 1. præſ. 
p. 24—61.—Thomp/. Spring, ver. 336 
—378. Autumn, ver. 1089—1124.— 
Ovid's Met. I. xv. ver. 50—152.— 
Puff. Law of Nat. l. iv. c. iii. $ 4, 5. 
——» Nat, Diſp. part i. p. 44—49.—— 
Fitzoſb. Let. Ne. viii.--Clarke's Orig. 
of Evil, p. 266—295 *. 


SCHOLIUM 2. 


Nevertheleſs care ſhould be taken, not to add 
any unneceſſary circumſtances of terror and pain 


* Mr, Holwell and Mr. Oſwald, both of whom have reſided 
in the Eaft-Indies, have embraced the principles of the Hindoos, 
and written againſt the uſe of animal food; Mr, Oſwald in a 


to 
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to their death, nor ſhould we accuſtom ourſelves 
to ſport with their lives, 
Dodd. on Educ. p. 22, 23.--Delany on Rel. 


*%, Dut. p. 92 Thomſon's Autumn, line 
360—482. 


SCHOLIUM 3. 


| Some have objected, that ſeveral of the argu- 
ments uſed in the propoſition extend not to ib. 

But it is anſwered, that if a right of killing ter- 
reftrial animals for food be eſtabliſhed, there ſeems 
little reaſon for ſcrupling to uſe fiſh in the like 
manner ; it ſeems a part of the ſcheme agreeable 
to the reſt: and the inſtinct, which brings them 
in ſhoals at certain timcs to the ſhore, ſeems an 


intimation that they are intended for human 
uſe, 


SCHOLIUM 4. 


Ir ſeems an inſtance of the goodneſs of the di- 
vine being, that he has in the courſe of his pro- 
vidence appointed the greater part of animals to 
die by ſome ſudden violence, rather than by a 
lingering decay, in which on the whole they 
would ſuffer a great deal more, than they can do 
in the few painful moments which generally at- 
tend their death, when ſlain by men, or when 
devoured by ch other, in which perhaps ſur- 


prize and aſtoniſhment take off much of the 
ſenſe of pain. 


PROPOSITION III. 


To enquire how the parts and fruits of the 
earth ought to be diſtributed for the uſe of its 
inhabitants, before any mutual agreement is made 
between them, 1. e. conſidering things in a fate 


F nature. 
SOLUTION, 


1. If there be enough of each, every one may 
take what he firſt lights on. 


Vol. I. FP 2, When 
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Property in a State of Nature, Part III. 

2. When he has thus taken it, another perſon 
ought not to ſeize upon it without his leave, but 
ſhould rather take ſome other part not fo occu- 

ied... fb | 
y 3. Nevertheleſs, if there be not enough for 
each, he who has poſſeſſed himfelf of more than 
is neceſſary for his own ſubliſtence, ought to 
impart Tome of it to him who is not capable of 
thus providing for himſelf. Vid. Prop. gi. 

4. If neceſſary ſupplies be denied to a perſon 
incapable of providing otherwiſe for himſelf, he 
may ſeize on the poſſeſſtons of another; never- 
theleſs with this proviſo, that no one ſhall be 
deſtroyed by ſuch a ſeizure, whoſe life is of more 
importance to the whole ny than that of 
the perſon who makes the ſeizure. Vid. Prop. $1. 
Cor. 2. 

5. Nevertheleſs, it is not requiſite that an 
equal diſtribution ſhould be made; ſince on the 
one hand, each has in common caſes a right to 
the fruits of his own induſtry, on the principles 
laid down above, gr. 1, 2. and on the other, it 
is for the good of ſociety in, general, that ſome 
ſhould be richer than the rekt, ſeeing there are 
many civil offices to be performed in life, which 
might become matter of dangerous debate, if 
ſome perſons were not by the ſtraitneſs of their 
e e induced voluntarily to perform 
them. 


DEMONSTRATION. | 
The demonſtration appears from Prop. 5 1. Sol. 
and Cor. 2. for it is evident, that theſe rules will 

promote the happineſs of mankind in general. 
Locke on Gov. l. ii. c. v.. de Fure 
Belli & Pac. J. ii. c. ii. $ 2. More's 

Utopia, p. 78—98. 
SCHOLTUM I. 

It ſeems-that 4/ury is not in general to he con- 
demned, provided it be no more than is propor- 
"0 | tionable 
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— 


tionable to that gain which the perſon borrowing 


receives from the loan; cſpecially _— men, 
who ſubſiſt not merely by agriculture and graz- 
ing and manual arts, but by trade or merchan- 
dize; fince it is evident that among ſuch, the 
money might turn to better account to the own= 
ers, than in the former caſe; and conſequently 
the' owners would have a juſt claim to ſome equi- 
valent, for the advantage they forego in favour 
of the borrower. Nevertheleſs, in exacting this, 
virtue requires a compaſſionate regard to any ca- 
lamitous circumſtances, which may render the 
borrower incapable of paying intercſt, or perhaps 
the principal. 

Puff. Law of Nat. l. v. c. vii. $ 8-12, 

Grot. de Jure, l. ii. c. xii. $ 21“. 


SC HOLIUM 2. 


Many things continue yet common, and are 
not become the property of any, there being 
enough to ſuffice all; ſome of them not being 
capable of occupation by one perſon alone, and 
others ſuch that the property of them would not 
be uſeful to any, v. g. wild beaſts and birds, air, 
inſects, ſea-water. Whether the % can come 
into property, has been warmly diſputed : Gr 
tius denies it in his Mare Liberum, and Selden 
aſſerts it in his Mare Clauſum : but it would be 
tedious and unneceſſary to give a view of their 
arguments here. 

Grot. de Jure, l. ii. c. ii. $ 3—5.— P. 
ib. Il. iv. c. v. $ $—10, 


scholl 3. 


Property in any degree ceaſes, when the thing 
is abandoned by the former poſſeſſor: and the 
ſecurity of mankind ſeems to require, that when 


* Mr. Bentham has lately publiſhed a curious Eſſay on Uſury, 
in which the Engliſh laws upon this ſubjeR are examined, and 
the wiſdom and propriety of 2 freely diſcuſſed. 
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any thing has been long in the poſſeſſion of a 
perſon, family, or nation, it ſhould continue 
with them, if for a conſiderable time the original 

ſſeſſor has entered no claim upon it. Perhaps 


hereby that former poſſeſſor may ſuffer ſome da- 


mage; yet there would be ſo much room for 
fraud and litigation, were antiquated claims 
often to be revived, that on the whole, they 
would undoubtedly occaſion greater trouble than 
ad vantage to mankind; and it is impoſſible to 
lay down any general rules, which would not in 
ſome inſtances bear hard on the innocent and 
virtuous. 

Grot. de Jure, l. il. c. iv. $ 39—9.—Pup. 


ib. I. iv. c. xii. 588. 


SCHOLIUM 4. 


Perhaps upon theſe principles, that kind of 
theft, which was permitted by the Spartan law, 
might be juſtified; as by making ſuch a law, 
the proprietors ſeemed voluntarily to have re- 
linquiſhed their property to thoſe who could 
ſeize it in ſuch circumſtances: but how far it 
was on the whole prudent to do it, is difficult to 
determine, without ſtating the matter more 
largely than would be convenient here. 

| Rollin Man. vol. iii. p. 340347 *. 


DEFINITION XLII. 
That verbal propoſition is ſaid to be Erni 


LXVIII. CALLY TRUE, in which we join thoſe relations, 


A uattributes, or properties, which /cem to us to be- 


long to any idea, and ſeparate thoſe, which /eem 


to us not to belong to it; but it is then LoG1- 


* Some fingular opinions with regard to property are advanced 
by Mr. Godwin, in his * Enquiry concerning Political Juſtice,” 
vol. ii. p. 787 —895.—The doctrine of Romy is particularly 
conſidered by Archdeacon Paley, in his Moral and Political 
12 Book iii. chap. i. vol. i. p. 105-122. Seventh 

tion. 5 


CALLY 
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CALLY TRUE, when we join thoſe that do really 
agree, and ſeparate thoſe which do not. 


COROLLARY I. 


A propoſition /ogically true, may be ethically 
falſe, and vice verſd. 


COROLLARY 2, 


Propoſitions directly contrary to each other, 
in the mouths of different perſons, may both be 
ethically, though not logically true, 


SCHOLIUM. 


Ethical truth is ſometimes divided into vera- 
city, i. e. a conformity of our words to our 


thoughts, and faithfulneſs, i. e. a conformity of 
our actions to our words: the laſt ſeems to be 


limitred to words expreſſing a purpoſe of doing 


good to another. 


DEFINITION LXIII. 
That propoſition, in which we culpably violate 
ethical truth, is ſaid to be A LIE. 
Puff. ib. l. iv. c. i. 5 8. 


PRO POSITION LIV. 


Virtue requires that ethical truth ſhould be 


preſerved among men in their diſcourſes with 
each other. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


1. Speech may be uſeful in ſpreading the 
knowledge of thoſe things, which may advance 
the happinefs of mankind. | 


2. In order to render it thus uſeful, it is ne- 


ceſſary that a perſon ſhould be believed. 


3. If ethical truth be not regarded, the perſon 
ſpeaking cannot be believed. 


4. The violation of ethical truth has generally 
been regarded as infamous, and perſons who al- 
low themſelves in it, do thereby neceſſarily ſub- 
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je& themſelves to great contempt, and fo greatly 
impair both their comfort and uſefulneſs, _ 


1,2, 3 & 4.|5. Valet propaſitio. 
Puff. ib. $7, 10.—Watts's Serm. vol. ii. 
p. 168—170. Works, vol. i. p. 226.— 
Grot. de Jure, I. iii. c. i. $ 11,—Grove's 
Ethics, vol. ii. part ii. c. xi. Paley's 
Principles of moral and political Philo- 
phy, vol. i. p. 184—189. Seventh Ed. 


COROLLARY 1. 


It is injurious to virtue, to allow ourſelves to 
abuſe the ambiguity of words, in ſuch a manner 
as thereby to lead others into a miſtake, ſince 
moſt of the ill conſequences which follow from 
direct lying, do alſo follow from ſuch equivoca- 
tions and mental reſervations, 


Puff. ib. 13, 14.—Gre, tb. F 10. Bur- 
net 's Efſ. on Queen Mary, p. 63, 64. 


4385 COROLLARY 2. 

Virtue forbids our deceiving others by actions, 
as well as by words; ſince the reaſoning of the 
propoſition does-not depend upon making uſe of 
articulate ſounds, or written characters, but upon 


any method taken to communicate our ideas to 
each other. | 


Puff. ib. $ 2. 
SCHOLIUM I. 


To this ſome have added a farther argument, 
taken from the nature of ethical truth, which, 
ſeparate from all its effe#s, ſeems to imply ſome- 
thing in it ſo ſacred, that a violation of it is 
diſhonourable and contemptible, and therefore 
vicious, though no damage ſhould ariſe to our- 
ſelves or others from ſuch a violation ; eſpecially 
conſidering; that God is the witneſs of every 
falſhood, and conſequently it is a kind of indig- 
nity offered to him, to utter any thing in his 
2 V preſence 


Parr III. Whether Truth may ever be violated. 
preſence which he knows to be contrary to our 


' own knowledge. This ſome have expreſſed by 


ſaying, God has given us a /en/e, by which we 
unavoidably delight in the truth, nor is it in our 
own power fo far to reconcile ourſelves to falſe- 
hood, as to approve of a ſcheme, in which any 
given degree of happineſs ſhould be produced ud 
fal ſnood, ſo well as one, in which it ſhould be 
produced by truth. 


Balg. Law of Truth,” P.4—12. Tratts, 
p. 373=—383-—Butler's Anal. p. 316— 
318. 4% Ed. Oct. Ed. iii. p. 462— 
464. | 

$CHOLIUM 2. 


From hence ariſes a queſtion of conſiderable 
difficulty and importance ; whether it may be in 
any. caſe lawful, to ſpeak what is ethically falſe. 

Thoſe who maintain the principles of the for- 
mer {cholium muſt deny it: but thoſe who place 
the obligation to ethical truth merely on the 
principles laid down in the propoſition, afhrm, 
that if in any caſe, the happineſs of mankind 
may be more effectually promoted by falſhood 
than truth, in that caſe, falſhood ceaſes to be a 
vice and becomes a virtue; and they ſuppoſe 
that many ſuch caſes actually occur: and that on 
theſe principles, it is lawful to uſe falſhaod in 
our diſcourſes with perſons that are diſtracted, 
with infants and fick men, with a melancholy 
man, and thoſe who enquire after the truth, with 


a deſign of doing that injury by the knowledge 


of it, Which without it they would not have been 


| able to effect, 


This muſt be acknowledged a controverſy of 
very great difficulty. Perhaps it is not poſſible 
for any human or finite underſtanding to. deter- 
mine, whether the univerſal obſervation of truth 
.would be more for the advantage of the rational 
Cxeation, than the violation of it in ſome ima- 
F'S ginable 
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ginable particulars : but as it is certain that the 
generality of mankind are too prone to artifice 
and deceit, and would be ready to abuſe the doc- 
trine of the innocence of falſhood in any caſe, 
we ſhould be very cautious of maintaining it; and 
an honeſt, generous, and religious man, if he 
errs at all, would rather chuſe to err on the ſide 
of truth. And perhaps a regard expreſſed to it, 
even in circumſtances, where it could not be 
maintained, without great danger and ſeeming 


ill conſequences to ourſelves, might make ſuch 


impreſſions on. the minds of very bad men, as 
might prove of ſervice to the cauſe of virtue and 
the happineſs of mankind; eſpecially conſidering 
the unlimited power which God has over all the 


thoughts of mens hearts, and all the circum- 
ſtances and occurrences of their lives: and it 


will be ſeen, when we come to enquire into the 
evidence of the divine veracity, that this attri- 
bute of the deity is incapable of being proved, if 
the. opinion which we are here oppoſing be ad- 
mitted. To all which we may add, that the 
ſuppoſed lawfulneſs of ſpeaking falſely in great 
emergencies for the preſervation of life, might 
alſo be extremely miſchievous to mankind, by 
depriving them of all inſtances of martyrdom for 
religion; and is indeed a maxim ſo dangerous to 
human ſociety, that it ſeems, that a wiſe and 
benevolent man, who firmly believes it, would 
on his own principles teach the contrary. And 
after all, if the principle itſelf were granted, yet 


many of the inſtances mentioned above, ſeem of 


roo trivial a nature, to juſtify having recourſe to 


a falſhood; and in particular, nothing can be 


more dangerous to children, than -to be taught 

to lie, by the example of their parents and go- 
yernors. Ther. 

Puff. ib. $ 9, 10, 15, 16, 18.—Barbeyrac's 

Notes, ib. J. iv. c. i. $ 7.———Grot. ib. 

J. iii. c. i. $ 12—14.— Watts's _ 

| : Vol. 


| Part III. Definitions of Promiſe and Covenant, 


vol. ii. App. p. 207—219. Works, vol, i n 


p. 240—245.— Nel. of Nat. p. 29, 30. 
—Cambr, Telemach. l. iii. p. $7—59. 


$SCHOLIUM ; 


Nevertheleſs, allowance is to be made for the 
change which cuſtom may have introduced into 
the ſignification of words, which has brought 
ſome expreſſions of complaiſance and kindneſs, 
in moſt civilized nations, to fo looſe an import, 
that a man has no room to imagine, they will be 
interpreted rigorouſly, according to their utmoſt 
literal extent, and therefore necd not be ſcrupu- 
lous about the uſe of them; v. g. as if he could 
not ſay, he was at a friend's ſervice,”* unleſs 
he intended thereby to make himſelf a /{ave. 
Puff. de Jure, l. iv. c. i. $ 6.—Sped. vol. 

viii. Ne. 557. —TIllolſ. vol. Ii. p. 5, 6 
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A PROMISE is any ſpeech, or other ſign, by LECT. 
which we lignify to another perſon a preſent de- LXIxX. 
terminate purpoſe, of transferring to him a part "WV 


of our property or liberty, which nevertheleſs 
he is not actually to poſſeſs, till after ſome time. 


DEFINITION ALY. 


A mutual promiſe, or agreement of two or more 
perſons with each other, may be called a covx- 
NANT, whether the performance of one of the 
parties be, or be not the condition of obliging 
the other: but it is in the former caſe, called a 
conditional covenant. 


COROLLARY, 


There is ſome foundation for diſtinguiſhing 
between conditional promiſes, and Pats or cove- 
nan; not only, as each party in a covenant 
may be abſolutely bound to the performance of 
his part, without waiting to ſee whether we 

Other 
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other will perform his, but alſo, as there may be 
a conditional promiſe, which is not mulual, whereas 
every covenant muſt neceſſarily be mutual. 

Puff. de Fure, l. iii. c. viii. $8. 


PROPOSITION LY. 
Virtue requires that promiſes be fulfilled, 


' DEMONSTRATION, 


Prop. 54. t. Ethical truth, and therefore virtue 
requires, that when I declare a ſixed purpoſe of 
giving or doing any ching, I ſhould really intend 
it. 

Gr. 1. Def. 442. The promiſee, i. e. the per- 
ſon to whom the promiſe is made, e a 
property in virtue of the promiſe. 

The uncertainty of property would evi- 
dently be attended with great inconvenience. 

4. By failing to fulfil my promiſe, I either 
ſhew, that I was not ſincere in making it, or 
that I have little conſtancy or reſolution, and 
either way injure my character, and conſequently 
my uſefulneſs in life. 

I, 3 & 4. Prop. 51. Cor. 4.5. Virtue requires 
that promiſes ſhould be fulfilled. 
Waits's Serm. vol. ii. p. 146. Works, 


vol. i. p. 146.—Grove's Ethics, vol. ii. 


part ii. c. xii “. 


SC HOLIUM I. 


A man is not bound by a naked afſertion, as 
he is by a promiſe; nevertheleſs, when he makes 
ſuch an aſſertion, he ought to intend to act ac- 
cording to it, (Prop. 54.) and when publicly 
made he ſhould not lightly change it, leſt his 


A directly x oppoſite doctrine to what is here advanced, is 
maintained by Godwin, See his © ria ar. concerning 
litical Juſtice,” vol. i. p. 150—1 wb This deduction is, that 


it is a part of our duty to make as 3 or declarations 


exciting appropriate expectations as potable, 


character 
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character for wiſdom and reſolution ſhould thereby 
ſuffer. | 
| Grot. de Jure, l. ii. c. xi. $ 2-4, —Pufp, 
ib. J. iii. c. v. $ 5—7. 


$SCHOLIUM 2. 


Nevertheleſs there are ſome excepted caſes, in 
which virtue does not oblige us to fulfil our pro- 
miſes, becauſe the reaſons mentioned in the 
propoſition do not extend to them, v. g. 

1. If a promiſe was made by us, before we 
came to ſuch exerciſe of reaſon, as to be fit to 
tranſact affairs of moment; or if by any diſtem- 
per, or ſudden ſurprize, we are deprived of the 
exerciſe of our reaſon, at the time when the pro- 
mile is made. 

Puff. ib. l. iii. c. vi. $ 5.—Grot. de Jure, 
J. ii. c. xi. 8 5—7. 

2. If the promiſe made was on a falſe pre- 
ſumption, in which the promiſer, after the moſt 
diligent enquiry, was impoſed upon, eſpecially 
if he were deceived by the fraud of the pro- 
miſee. 

Grot. de Jure, l. ii. c. xi. $6. J. ii. c. xiii. 
$ 4.—-Puff. ib. l. iii. c. vi. $ 6—8. 
6 3. If the thing itſelf be vicious; for virtue 
| cannot require that vice ſhould be committed. 
Puff. ib. J. iii. c. vii. $ 6, J.——Grot. ib, 
J. ii. c. xi. $9. 

Under this head, we may rank the giving a 
reward for an evil action. 

j Grot, ib. l. Ii. c. xi. $ 8.Puff. ib. J. iii. 
c. vii. 88. 

4. If the accompliſhment of the promiſe be ſo 
hard and intolerable, that there is reaſon to be- 
lieve, that had it been foreſeen, it would have 
been an excepted cafe. 

0 Grot. ib. J. ii. c. xvi. $ 27. Cicero de 
Offic. I. 1. c. x. 


SCH O- 


LECT, 
LXX. 


Definition of an Oath. PART III. 


SCHOLIUM 3. 


If the promiſe be not accepted, or if it depend | 


on conditions not performed, the non-perform- 
ance of the promiſe is ſo evidently juſtifiable, 
that it ſeems hardly worth while to inſert this 
among the catalogue of excepted caſes. 


Grot. ib. J. ii. c. xi. $ 14, 15» 16. J. iii. 


mee 


DEFINITION XLVI. 


AN oaATH is a ſolemn appeal to God, as the 


witneſs of the truth of ſome facts aflerted, or of 
our ſincere reſolution to perform ſome promiſe 
made, renouncing our claim to the divine fa- 
vour, or-imprecating his diſpleaſure upon our- 
ſelves either implicitly or explicitly, in caſe of 
fal ſhood. | 


COROLLARY, 


It is vicious to ſwear by any creature, fince 
that is in effect aſcribing to ſuch a creature a 
degree of knowledge and power, which ſeems 
peculiar to God. Nevertheleſs, if without the 
expreſs mention of the name of God, there be a 
ſecret appeal to him, in that caſe we ſwear by 
him ultimately, and not ſo much by the creature 
we mention, v. g. If I ſwear by my head, or my 
child, meaning thereby, may the divine venge- 
e ance fall on my head or my child, if I ſwear 
. talleiy.”* 

Grot. de Jure, l. ii. c. Xill. $ xi. P. 
de Offic. Hom. I. i. c. xi. $ 3.— Puff. de 
Jure, l. iv. c. il. $ 3.—Paley's moral 
and political Philoſophy, vol. i. p. 190 
197. — Godwin s Enquiry concerning 
political Juſtice, vol. ii. p. 631-636. 

The whole ſubject of promiſes ; from whence the obliga- 
tion to perform them ariſes ; in what ſenſe they are to be inter- 
peed ; and in what caſes they are not binding, is conſidered b 


r. Paley.— Principles of moral and political Philoſophy, vol. 1, 
p. 123—14t. Seventh Edition, . | 


$CHO- 
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SCHOLIUM. 


A vow is a promiſe made to God: if any ex- 
preſs or implicit imprecation attend it, it is evi- 
dently an oath : but as vows are made with dif- 
ferent degrees of ſolemnity, ſome of them may, 
and ſome of them may not be oaths. Yet as an 
addreſs to God is made by them, they neceſſarily 
approach nearer. to an oath than a promiſe made 
to our fellow-creatures. | 


Paley's moral and political Philoſophy, vol. 
i. p. 141. | 


DEFINITION XLVII. 


Perjury is the uſe of an oath in confirmation 
of an aſſertion, known, apprehended, or ſuſ- 
pected to be falſe; or the wilful violation of a 
promiſe, which by an oath we had bound our- 
ſelves to perform. 


COROLLARY, 


As when a perſon ſwears that a thing 1s ſo and 
ſo, he is in all reaſon to be underſtood to aſſert, 
that he certainly knows that it is ſo; the guilt 
of perjury may be contracted, even where a man 
believes a thing is as he aſſerts, if he has not a 
competent and determinate knowledge of the 
thing. | 

PROPOSITION LVL 


Perjury is a very heinous crime. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


r, It is plainly inconſiſtent with the reverence 
due to the divine being; as it implies, either 
that we do not believe his omniſcience, or fear 
his diſpleaſure, either of which is contrary to 
Prop. 51. | 

2. Mankind have in all ages profeſſed ſome 
peculiar reverence for an oath, ſo that it has een 

i aſh 
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uſed to determine controverſies, and ſeal the 
moſt ſolemn mutual engagements. | 

2.3. Faith among men would be ſtill more 
injured by perjury, than by a falſe aſſertion, or 
promiſe uttered without an oath ; ſince therefore 
theſe have been ſhewn to be detrimental to man- 
kind, (Prop. 54, 55.) this muſt be yet more ſo. 

4. Perjury has always been eſteemed a very 
deteſtable thing, and thoſe who have been proved 


. guilty of it have been looked upon as the peſt 


of ſociety. 

1,3& 4.5. Perjury, being thus diſhonourable 
to God, injurious to others, and to ourſelves, is 
a great crime. Q. E. D. 

Occaſ. Paper, vol. i. Ne. vii. p. (==12, 
Puff. de Jure, l. iv. c. ii. $ 2.— Bar- 
roto's Works, vol. i. Ferm. xv. Paley's 
moral and political Philoſophy, vol. i. 
p. 197, 198. 

COROLLARY I. 

'Cate ſhould be taken, that we do not impair 

the reverence due to an oath, by ufing or im- 


poling oaths upon trifling occaſions, or admi- 
niſtering them in a careleſs manner. 


Occaſ. Paper, ib. p. 22-24. , 


COROLLARY 2. 


The reverence of an oath requires, that we 
take peculiar care to avoid ambiguous expreſ- 


ſions in it, and all equivocation and mental re- 


ſervation, Vid. Prop. 54. Cor. 1. 
Crot. de Jure, l. ii. c. xiii. $3.—Puff. de 
Jure, l. iv. c. ji. $ 12—13.—Tully de 
Offic. l. i. F 13. 
SCHOLIUM I. 

Something of this kind may be ſaid of /ub- 
Jeription to articles of religion, theſe being looked 
upon as ſolemn actions, and nearly approaching 
to 
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to an oath, Great care ought to be taken, that 
we ſubſcribe nothing that we do not firmly be- 
lieve. If the ſigniſication of the words be du- 
bious, and we believe either ſenſe, and that ſenſe 
in which we do believe them is as natural as the 
other, we may conſiſtently with integrity ſub- 
ſcribe them: or if the ſenſe in which we believe 
them be leſs natural, and we cxplain that ſenſe, 
and that explication be admitted by the perſon 
requiring the ſubſcription in his own right, there 
can be no juſt foundation for a ſcruple. Some 
have added, that if we have reaſon to believe, 
(though it is not expreſsly declared,) that he who 
impoſes the ſubſcription, does not intend that 
we ſhould hereby declare our aſſent to thoſe ar- 
ticles, but only that we ſhould pay a compliment 
to his authority, and engage ourſelves not openly 
to contradict them, we may in this caſe ſubſcribe 
what is moſt directly contrary to our belief: or 
that if we declare our belicf in any book, as for 
inſtance the bible, it is to be ſuppoſed that we 
ſubſcribe other articles, only ſo far as they are 
conſiſtent with that; becauſe we cannot imagine, 
that the law would require us to profeſs our be- 
lief of contrary propoſitions at the ſame time. 
But ſubſcription upon theſe principles, ſeems a 
very dangerous attack upon ſincerity and public 
virtue, eſpecially in thoſe deſigned for public 


offices “. 


Burn. on the Art. p. 6—=9,—Clarke on the 
Trinity, Introd. Ed. 1. p. 20-26, Ed. 


2. p. 23==29. Conybeare's Serm. on 
Subſcript. p. 24—31. 


$C H 0- 


*The queſtion concerning ſubſcription to articles of religion 
has of late years received the moſt ample diſcuſſion, It would 
be almoſt endleſs to enumerate the various tracts that have ap- 
peared on the ſubject. The controverſy was revived by the 
publication of the Confeſſional,” and carried on to ſtill greater 
extent, by the diſtinct applications of a body of the clergy, and 
of the proteſtant diſſenting miniſters, for relief in the matter of 
ſubſcription, The names of Blackburn, Jebb, Dawſon, I 

race, 
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O conditional Oaths; Part III, 


SCHOLIUM 2. 


If we have bound ourſelves by an oath to do a 
thing detrimental to our intereſts, we ought to 
ſubmit to great inconveniencies rather than vio- 
late it: but if the nature of the oath be abſo- 
lutely and evidently unlawful, we are not bound 
by it : and it is certain, that in ſome of the caſes 
mentioned above, in which virtue allows rhe 
violation of promiſes, it may alſo permit our 
acting contrary to our oaths ; with this proviſo, 
that in proportion to the greater ſolemnity of 
the latter, the caſe ſhould be more weighty and 
urgent. | | 

Grot. ib. I. ii. c. xiii. $ 4-——Baxt. Works, 
vol. i. p. 572.— f. de Jure, |. iv. 
c. ii. $ 9, 10. 


| SCHOLIUM 3. 

If a conditional covenant, (Def. 45.) be mu- 
tually confirmed by an oath, the breach of the 
condition on one fide evidently diſſolves the other 
party from his obligation; which by the way 
juſtifies the Revolution in England in 1688, though 
many of the perſons principally concerned had 
ſworn allegiance to King James. 

Occaſ. Paper, vol. i. N. vii. p. 1216. 


SCHOLIUM 4. 


Grolius is miſtaken, if he maintains (as ſome 
have aſſerted he does, ) that by an oath we always 
promiſe ſomething to God, and that for this 


reaſon an oath muſt in no caſe be violated. It 


brace, Wyvil, Mauduit, Furneaux, Fownes, Radcliff, Wilton, 
and many others, occur in oppoſition to human articles of reli- 
gion. On the contrary fide might be mentioned Tucker, Ru- 
therforth, Randolph, Tottie, Powel, and a variety of writers 
beſides. Mr. Paley has recently offered ſome thoughts on the 
matter, in his Moral and Political Philoſophy,” vol. i. p. 218 
220. Still more recently, a very elaborate Treatiſe againſt 
ſubſcription has been publiſhed by Mr, Dyer, 

appears 
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appears from the definition of an oath, that the 
former of thefe propoſitions is falſe, and from 
the ſecond ſcholium, that if it were true; the 
inference drawn from it would be inconclufive : 
but the following paſſage, which ſome have 
nee to prove this to be his opinion, is far 
rom containing it. 


Grot. de Jure, l. ii. c. xiii. $ 14, 15. 
DEFINITION XLVHI. 


Manriact is a covenant between man and LECT, 
woman, in which they mutually promiſe coha- 1xx1. 
bitation, and a continual care to promote the WH" 


comfort and happineſs of each other. 


PROPOSITION LVII. 


Virtue requires that mankind ſhould only be 
propagated by marriage. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


1. A more endearing friendſhip, and conſe- 
quently a greater pleaſure ariſes from continued 
cohabitation, than could ariſe from the promiſ- 
cuous uſe of women ; where there could be little 
room for a tender, generous and faithful friend- 
ſhip between the ſexes. 

2. The promiſcuous uſe of women would na- 
turally produce a great deal of jealouſy, bitter 
mutual contentions, and a variety of other paſ- 
ſions, from which marriage, when preſerved in- 
violate, very much ſecures. 

3. Experience teaches that a promiſcuous com- 
merce between the ſexes 1s very unfavourable to 
propagation, at leaſt for producing a healthful 
offspring; and would prove the means of ſpread- 
ing to a fatal degree the venereal infection. 

4. The weakneſs and diſorders, to which wo— 
men are ſubject during pregnancy, require, that 
both out of regard to them and the future race 
of mankind, they ſhould be tenderly taken care 

Vol. I. Q of; 
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of; and that during their confinement they 
ſhould be comfortably maintained : now there is 
none, from whom theſe offices of friendſhip can 
be ſo reaſonably expected, as from the perſon 
who apprehends himſelf the father of the child; 
but without marriage, no man could ordinarily 


have the ſecurity of being ſo. 


5. The education of children is much better 
provided for by this means, both with refpe& to 
maintenance, inſtruction and government, while 


each knows his own, and the care and authority 


of both parents concurs in the work ; to which 


that of the father is generally on the whole of the 


greateſt importance, 

6. The regular deſcent of patrimony, being 
the conſequence of fathers knowing their chil- 
dren, is better provided for by marriage, than it 
could be without it ; which by the way is a great 
encquragement to induſtry and frugality. 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5 S 6.|7. The happineſs both of 
men and women, and of the riſing generation, is 
on the whole more effectually ſecured by mar- 
riage, than it would be by the promiſcuous uſe 
of women; therefore mankind ought only to be 
propagated this way. Q, E. D. 

Puff. de Jure, l. vi. c. i. $ Wil. 

Agypt. J. ii. c. vi. $ 13—15.—Baxt. 

Works, vol. i. p. 314. A. vol. ii. p. 31. 

B.—Oftervald of Unclean. See, 1. c. i. 

$ 2. p. 4—10.—Fordyce's Mor. Phil. 

J. ii. $ 3. c. ii. Milt. Parad. Lyſt, 
I. iv. ver. 7560—770®, 


COROLLARY I. 


| Thoſe- unnatural luſts, commonly known by 
the name of beaſtiality and ſodomy, are to be 


* Some extraordinary ſentiments relative to marriage have 
been thrown out by Mr. Godwin, in his Enquiry concerning 
political Juſtice,” vol. ii, p. 848—852, 


greatly 
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greatly deteſted, not only as actions, whereby 
the dignity of human nature is in the moſt in- 
famous degree debaſed, but alſo as alienating the 
mind from marriage, which is ſo important a 


band of ſociety. 
COROLLARY 2. 


Thoſe who ſeduce ſingle women to violate 
their chaſtity, are guilty of a very great crime ; 
as, thereby they diſcountenance marriage, and 
bring on perſons ſo debauched, and the families 
to whom they are related, great calamity and in- 
delible infamy. 


Guardian, vol. ii. N*. 123. 


COROLLARY 3. 


All thoſe things, which tend to cheriſh wan- 
dering luſts, are for that reaſon to be avoided ; 
as laſcivious actions, and unclean words, which 
generally lead on by a ſtrong impulſe to greater 
irregularities. 

| Spec. vol. iv. Ne. 286.—Ofterv. ef Un- 
clean. Pref. p. 16. ib. Sect. 1. c. vii. 
Pp. bo72.—Evans's Sermons, vol. ii. 


COROLLARY 4. 


Since marriage is of ſo great importance to 
the happineſs of mankind, it is plain that it 
ought not to be diſſolved upon any trifling con- 
ſideration; ſince uncertain marriages would be 
attended with many of the ſame inconveniencies, 
as the promiſcuous uſe of women, and would 
differ from it little more than in name. 


Puff. de Jure, l. vi. c. i. § 20. 
PROPOSITION LVIII. 


W YI, Z ER of 


5 To enumerate the principal duties of the mar- 1 fr. 

ried ſtate. IxxiI. 
5 | SOLUTION. WY 
8 1. Virtue requires that both parties preſerve 


their fidelity to each other inviolate. 
* Q 2 2. They 
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2. They ſhauld ſtudy in every inſtance to pro- 
mote each other's comfort and happineſs. | 
3. They are to contribute their reſpective 


parts towards the maintenance and education of 
their children. 


Principles of moral and ful Philos. 
Puy, vol. i. p. 339—344. Beattie's 
Elements of moral Science, vol. Il. P. 124 , 
2140. 


DEMONS TRATIGN. 


The obligation to perform theſe ſeveral duties 
ariſes, from the nature of the engagements into 
which the parties have entered; (Def. 48.) and 
from the tendency which ſuch a conduct will 
have to fecure their mutual happinefs and that 
of their families. | 


PROPOSITION LIX. 


Virtue requires that no man ſhould at the ſame 
time haye more than one wite, and no woman 
more than one huſband. 


PART I, 


No. man ſhould have more than one wife at a 
time. h 
DEMONSTRATION. 

1. The number of females, ſo far as we can 
judge by the beft computation, is not entirely 
equal to the number of males, in the human 
ſpecies. Vid. Prop. 27. Dem. 4. gr. 4. 

Derbam's Phyſ. Thedl. p. 175, .. 
Reflect. on Polyg. p. 47. 


1.2. Should polygamy prevail, there wood 
not be females enow to ſupply all the males; 
conſequently many of. them muſt be deprived of 
the advantage of marriage: not to mention, how 


4 
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far it might be the occaſion of thoſe hateful and 
deſtructive practices, of ſodomy and eviration. 
: Reflef. on Polyg. p. 32—34- 


2.]3. Quarrels would probably arif: between 
thoſe men, who endeavoured to poffeſs them- 
ſelves of more women than one, and thoſe who 
were by this means deprived of partners in life; 
which might be attended with fatal conſequences 
on both fides, fhould polygamy very nuch pre- 
vail. ; 

4. The jealouſy of the wives would probably 
make them very unhappy, were feveral women 
to ſhare among them the affection and care of the 
ſame man; and it would occaſion many cabal- 
lings, and mutual endeavours to ſupplant each 
other in his affections, by which the peace of 
families would be greatly diſturbed; not to 
mention the frequent adulteries that might be 
expected, if there was not a ſtrict guard. Vid. 
Gen. xxix. xxx. 

5. The diſcords of the mothers might be com- 
municated to the children; and ſo not only alie- 
nate their hearts from the father, and thereby 
prevent the efficacy of his care for their educa- 
tion, but alſo prevent a due harmony between 
them in riper years, and lay à foundation 
for quarrels to be tranſmitted to the next gene- 
ration. | 

6. The maſter of the family would have his 
part in all this uneaſineſs; and would find it 
hardly poſſible to preſerve his own quiet in any 
tolerable degree, without ſacrificing the peculiar 
pleaſure of having one intimate and. beſt beloved 
friend, with whom to converſe with the higheſt 
endearment : and if he had any true taſte of the 
ſublimeſt pleaſures of friendſhip, the gratifica- 
tion of appetite with a variety of women muſt 
appear but a poor equivalent for ſuch a ſacri- 
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7. The practice of polygamy. may leave room 
to a married man to be continually entering upon 
new amours and treaties with reſpect to other 
women; which would keep the mind in an un- 
eaſy agitation, and greatly divert him from ap- 


lying to cares of the greateſt importance to the 
— 55 of his family and of the public, and 


expoſe him thereby to many obvious inconve- 
niencies. | 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6 & 7.18. Since polygamy is thus 
pernicious to the intereſt of the huſband, wife 
and children, and, if it commonly prevailed, to 
that of ſo many ſingle perſons, virtue requires 
that one man ſhould have but one wife at a time. 


9. E. D. 


Burn. Life of Rocbeſt. p. 112, 113.— Puff. 
de Jure, I. vi. c. i. $ 16—19.— alm. 
State of Turkey, p. 411—416.—Reflef, 
on Polyg. p. 13—19.— L' Eſprit des 
Loix, vol. 1. I. xvi. c. vil. * 


* 'The queſtion concerning Polygamy has recently been re- 
vived, in conſequence of an elaborate treatiſe in defence of it, 
written by the late Mr. Martin Madan, and intituled © Thelyph- 
« thora. To this work many anſwers appeared, among which 
may be reckoned, ** Polygamy unſcriptural,” by John | Sn 
« Remarks on Polygamy,” by Thomas Wills; Polygamy 
«« indefenſible,”” by John 5mith ; „Remarks on Thelyphthora,” 
by James Penn; Bleſſings of Polygamy diſplayed,” by R. 
Hill; “ Examination of Thelyphthora,” by John Palmer; and 
% Refutation of Polygamy,” by T. Haweis. There were, alſo, 
ſeveral anonymous publications on the ſubject, of which it may 
be ſufficient to mention Anti- Thelyphthora;“ “ Marriage 
«« and its Vows defended,” by a Female ;” «© The Unlawfulneſs 
«« of Polygamy evinced ;” and the Cobler's Letter to the 
« Author of Thelyphthora.“ But the moſt deciſive blow that 
was given to the“ Thelyphthora,” was in two articles which 
occur in the ſixty third volume of the Monthly Review. Theſe 
articles were written by the late Rev. Samuel Badcock. Some 
general reflections on Polygamy may be ſeen in Paley's Prin- 
«« ciples of moral and political Philoſophy,” vol. i. p. 319— 
325; and in Beattie's « Elements of moral Science, vol. ii. 
p- 127—129. 
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Parr III. . Objettions againſt Polygamy. 
COROLLARY. 


It is yet more evidently unlawful for him who 
has married one wife, with a promiſe of confine- 
ment to her, afterwards to take a ſecond. Vid, 
Prep. 55. | 

SCHOLIUM I. 


Some have argued in favour of the propoſi- 
tion, that it would prevent the over-ſtocking 
the world with inhabitants, which would be the 
conſequence of polygamy. But we have waved 
that argument, 

1. Becauſe it ſeems that the contrary is true, 
i. e. that the number of mankind is leſſened ra- 
ther than increaſed by polygamy, which is a di- 
rect conſequence from grad. 1. for it is plain, 
that ten women for inſtance would be like to 
have more children by ten men, than by one, 
eſpecially in ſome length of years; confidering 
how much the body might be weakened, by that 
luxury with which ſeraglios are generally at- 
tended : and accordingly it is found in fact, that 
there is the greateſt increaſe of men, where po- 
lygamy is not uſed, as the author of the Reflec- 
tions on that ſubject has proved, in an accurate 
and convincing manner. But 

2. If it were fact, that polygamy would in- 
creaſe the number of mankind, it would be an 
argument for it, rather than againſt it: for it is 
certain, the earth with proper cultivation would 
be capable of maintaining a much greater num- 
ber of inhabitants, than at preſent ſubſiſt upon 
it; and ſo many general calamities have from 
age to age interpoſed to thin their numbers, that 
it is hardly to be imagined, they will ever grow 
inſupportably great. In the mean time, that 
polygamy leſſens the number, is an additional 
argument that it is contrary to the happineſs of 
the ſpecies, and therefore to virtue. 

Reflect. on Polyg. Difſ. vi, vii. 
Q 4 PART 
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by which the main 1 


To whom Virtue prohibits Marriage. Pax x III. 


PART 2. 


One woman ſhould have but one huſband at a 
time. | 


DEMONSTRATION. 


1. Several of the arguments urged in the pre- 
ceding demonſtration will (mut. mutandis) pre- 
vail here; eſpecially thoſe taken from the pro- 
portion of the ſexes, mutual jealouſy, and the 
want of peculiar endearments ariſing from one 
moſt intimate friend. | 

2. The offspring would be thereby rendered 
uncertain, and healthful pe Jon prevented, 

| of marriage would 
be evidently defeated. Prop. 57. 

1 S 2.3. Valet propojitio. 

Puff. ib. J. vi. c. i. 15. 


SCHOLIUM. 
This has appeared ſo intolerable a thing, that 


it has hardly been practiſed by any nation on 


earth, unleſs ſome very barbarous people are to 
be excepted. On the contrary, it has almoſt 
univerſally been made a main branch of the mar- 
riage covenant, that with regard to matrimonial 
converſe, a wite ſhould be the property of one 


huſband alone; and thoſe women have been ac- 


counted infamous, who have violated this en- 
gagement. 
L'Efprit des Loix, vol. i. JI. xvi. c. v.— 
Jemple's Hiſt. of Engl. p. 14—16. 


PROPOSITION LX. 


11er. To enquire to whom virtue prohibits mar- 
LXXI11, riage. 
e $0LUTION. 


I. In general, it is not adviſable that mar- 
riage ſhould be contracted, by thoſe, who, by 
reaſon of their unripe age, or ſome natural, or 
5 accidental 


Parra III. To whom Virtue probibits Marriage. 


accidental defect in their underſtanding, are 
deſtitute of reaſon, and ſo incapable of making 


a proper choice, or behaving themſelves aright 
in their conjugal ſtate. 


Puff. de Jure, l. vi. c. i. $ 26. 
2. It is prohibited to thoſe who are evidently 
incapable of propagation, unleſs they marry with 
others in the like condition with themſelves: 
otherwiſe, by their incapacity, the great end of 
marriage would be fruſtrated, and a foundation 


laid for a perpetual jealouſy, and many other 
irregular paſſions. 


Puff. ib. H 25.-Ricaut's Ott. Court, p. 293. 
— Leltres Perſannes, N. 41. 


3. To thoſe who labour under any diſtemper 
of body, or diſtraction of mind, which would 
probably be conveyed to their offspring, 

4. To thoſe who. are already married, and 
whoſe conſorts are yet living, virtue forbids 
marriage, upon the principles of the preceding 
propoſition, while the former marriage conti- 
nues undiſſolved: and whereas among us, one 
man and one woman have been mutually appro- 
priated to each other, it is yet more evidently 
and univerſally unlawful for either to marry a 
third perſon, without the conſent of the other, 
as it is a breach of the marriage covenant : whe- 
ther it may be lawful when ſuch conſent is gained, 
even ſuppoſing the preceding propoſition to hold 
good, 7. . whether marriage may be diſſolved 
by mutual conſent, will be enquired in the next 
propoſition. Gro. de Jure, I. ii. c. v.F 1. 

5. It has generally been ſaid, that marriage is 
unlawful to thoſe who are nearly allied by blood 
or affinity. The chief reaſons aſſigned againſt 
ſuch marriages are, 

I. That in ſome caſes, the dutics of other re- 
lations would be plainly confounded by them, 
as In caſe of a mother's marrying her ſon. 

2, Friendſhip 
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Of Marriage between near Relations. Part III, 


2. Friendſhip by this means would be leſs 
widely diffuſed; and covetous parents would 
hinder their wealth from being communicated, 
perhaps on theſe principles even forcing the elder 
brethren to marry their ſiſters, however contrary 
to their inclination; which muſt be the ſource 
of great calamity to them, as well as detriment 
to others. 

3. By prohibiting theſe marriages, proviſion 
is made againſt ſome temptations to unchaſtity, 
ariſing from the more frequent converſe of near 


relations. 


4. There ſeems to be ſomething generally in 


the conſtitution of our natures abhorring ſuch 


marriages, if the relations are near, which has 
rendered them infamous among moſt civilized 
nations: though it muſt be owned the Egyptians 
and Perſians were an exception to this rule: 
however, among the European nations, it pre- 
vails in its full force. 

8 Puff. ib. § 28, 32, 34.—-L' Eſprit des Loix, 


vol. ii. JI. Xxxvi. c. xiv. 


SCHOLIUM I. 


Notwithſtanding what has been ſaid, it muſt 
be owned very difficult to fix the degrees of af- 
finity, or conſanguinity, within which marriage 
1s unlawful, and if mankind ever have been or 
ſhould be in ſuch circumſtances, that a brother 
could have no wife but his own fiſter, moſt of 
the arguments urged above would ceaſe, and the 
reſt muſt give way to ſuch a neceſſity “. 


SCHOLIUM 2, 


The argument urged gr. 5. concludes much 
more ſtrongly againſt marrying with thoſe nearly 
related by Sood, than by affinity. 


Puff. ib. 35. 


* This ſubje& has been particularly treated of by a Mr. John 
Fry, in his “ Caſe of Marriages between Kindred,” See, alſo, 
« The legal Degrees of Marriage ſtated and conſidered,” by 


hn All Eſq. 
8 PRO- 


Part III. Of Divorce. 
PROPOSITION LXI. 


To enquire in what caſes marriage may be 
rightly diffolved. 


SOLUTION. 


1. It is no doubt diſſolved by the adultery of 
either party, which is an apparent breach of the 
moſt fundamental article of the covenant. Def. 
48. and Prop. 55. 

2. For the ſame reaſon, it is diſſolved upon 
the obſtinate deſertion of one of the parties, 
fince thereby the covenant is alſo broken. 

Life of Galeacius Caracciolys *. 


3. It is queſtioned whether marriage may be 
diflolved, on account of the unkind behaviour of 
one of the married perſons. In one view it may 
appear reaſonable that it ſhould, ſince conſulting 
their mutual happineſs and comfort is a branch 
of the marriage covenant: yet when we conſider 
what damage might ariſe to the innocent off- 
ſpring, how frequently complaints of this kind 
occur among married people, how generally in 
this caſe both parties are to blame, and on theſe 
accounts how uncertain marriage would be ren- 
dered, if the diſſolution of it in this caſe ſhould 
be allowed, it ſeems on the whole more for the 
happineſs of mankind, that ſome who are in theſe 
unhappy circumſtances ſhould bear their cala- 
mity, than that they ſhould be eaſed of it on 
terms ſo hazardous to the ſecurity and happineſs 
of many more. To which we may alſo add, that 
the conſideration of marriage as an indiffoluble 
bond may engage both huſband and wife, out of 
regard to their own peace, to be careful to go- 
vern their paſſions, ſo as not to make it mutually 
intolerable; in which exerciſe of wiſdom and 


* Galeacius Caracciolus is referred to, becauſe his wife re- 
fuſed to cohabit with bim on account of his religious principles, 
8. 


virtue, 
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Of Divorce. Part III. 


virtue, each party may find a very great ac- - 


count. 

4. Marriage may not be diſſolved, as many 
other covenants may, by the conſent of the par- 
ties; if it might, marriages might frequently be 
contracted almoſt in jeſt, or merely in ſome views 
of preſent indulgence : and when one party was 


weary of the bond, very indirect meaſures might 
be uſed to procure the conſent of the other to 
diſſolve it; and thus a ſtate of things would pro- 


bably be introduced into the world, little dif- 
ferent from that which marriage was intended to 
prevent. Wk | 

5. Neither ought marriage to be diſſolved, 
merely on account of barrenneſs, unleſs one of 
the parties evidently appears to have been under 
ſome natural incapacity before the contract: 
otherwiſe it would be difficult to fix the time 


when ſuch a diſſolution ſhould take place, and 


great room would be left for fraudulent ſepara- 


tions. 


6. Neither are marriages to be diſſolved, on 
account of any concealed deformity of body, or 
flaw in eſtate; though it be allowed very crimi- 
nal and fooliſh, for any to impoſe upon another 
in a matter of ſo great importance. 

Milton's Proſe Works, p. (12. Puff. 
J. vi. c. i. $ 20—22, 24,—Lettres Per- 
ſannes, vol. ii. Ne. 102. Locke on Go- 
vernment, part ii. $ 78—81.—Keeves's 
Apol. vol. i. p. 187, 188,——More's 
Utopia, p. 141-144, 


COROLLARY. 


Since the marriage bond is of ſo ſtrict a na- 
ture, it ought never to be formed without the 
moſt mature conſideration ; nor ſhould any be 
forced into it by the authority of ſuperiors, con- 
trary to their own inclinations, 


DEFI- 


erer 


Part III. Of Cuncubinage. 


DEFINITION KLIX, 
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CoxcUBINAGE is a ſort of marriage, in which LER r. 
the woman by agreement of both parties is to be LXxIv. 
conſidered as a ſervant in the fami * and expreſ 


proviſion is made, that her children ſhall not 
have ſuch a right of poſſeſſion and inheritance, 
as the children of the primary wife. 


SC HOLIU A. 


It appeats by Prop. 59. part 1. that the taking 


a concubine during the life of another wife is 
generally at leaſt to be avoided: and it ſeems, 
that he who never marries any woman but as a 
concubine, neither pays due reſpect to the fe- 
male ſex, nor ſufficiently conſults his own hap- 
Pineſs, in a free and ingenuous friendſhip : yet 
perhaps, in caſe of a ſecond marriage, where the 
children by a former wife are living, concu- 
dinage is not altogether to be condemned, if the 
conſtitution of the country permit it. 

Puff. de Jure, I. vi. c. i. F 36. J. iv. c. xi. 

$ 9.—Grot. de Jure, l. ii. c. v. $15. 


PRO POSITION XLII. 


Virtue requires that parents ſhould take pecu- 
liar care of their own children. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


1. The ſtate of infancy is ſo feeble, that if 
tender care were not taken of young. children, 
they would die quickly after their birth, 

2. In childhood, on account of the weakneſs 
of reaſon, they are incapable of providing for 

themſelves. 

3. It is evidently of importance to themſelves 
and the public, not only that their lives be taken 
care of, but that their minds be formed to vir- 


tuous and pious ſentiments, of which they are at 
firſt 
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The Care Parents owe to their Children. Part III. 
firſt void, not to ſay that many at leaſt ſeem 


ſtrongly inclined to the contrary. 


1, 2, 3. Prop. 5 1. a. Virtue requires that ſome 
proviſion ſhould be made for the education of 
children. : . | 

5. Thoſe who have produced them ought not 
in reaſon to throw them as a burthen upon others, 
when they are capable of taking care of them 
themſclves. 

6. That 5opyn, or natural affection, which pa- 
rents feel towards the children, will render this 
talk more caſy and delightful to them, than it 
would be to others. | 

6.7. It is probable ce. par. that children will 
be better taken care of by their parents than 
others. | | 

4» 5, 7-18. Virtue requires that parents ſhould 
take peculiar care of their own children, QE. 

Rel. of Nat. p. 159, 160.—Delany on Rel. 
Duties, Serm. iv—uli.— Fordyce's Mor. 
Phil. F, 3. c. iii. Paley's moral and 
political Philoſophy, vol. i. p. 345—367. 
Beatiie's Elements of moral Science, vol. 
11. p. 139—148. 
COROLLARY I. 

Virtue generally requires that thoſe who have 

children ſhould make them their principal heirs. 


Grot. ib. l. ii. c. vii. $5. N*. ii. L'Eſ- 
prit des Loix, vol. ii. J. xxvi. c. vi. 


COROLLARY 2. 


Virtue requires that remoter anceſtors ſhould 
be careful of grand-children, or other deſcend- 
ants; eſpecially if the immediate parents be 
either taken away by death, or any other way 


rendered incapable of affording them aſſiſtance. 


Grot. ib. F 6. 


SC HO- 


A 


Parr III. How Children lo be provided for. 


SCHOLIUM I. 


It does not appear neceſſary, that an equal 
diſtribution of goods be made among all the 
children: ſome proper regard ſhould be had to 
the merit of cach: yet great care ſhould be taken, 
that the parent does not by an imprudent di- 
ſtinction ſow ſuch ſeeds of diſcord, as may coun- 
terbalance the advantage accruing to the moſt 
deſerving child from a larger ſhare, 


SCHOLIUM 2, 


It ſeems reaſonable, that the eldeſt ſon ſhould 
generally have a larger ſhare of his father's poſ- 
ſeſſions than the reſt; that ſo the honour of the 
family may be ſupported, and that he may be a 
refuge to younger children, if they ſhould fall 
into poverty; eſpecially ſince (cæt. par.) it may 
reaſonably be expected, that he will be more 
capable of managing what he has for the com- 
mon good, and the diſtinction made in his favour 
will generally be leſs provoking to the reſt, than 
if it were made in favour of any other child. 


Puff. de Jure, l. iv. c. xi. $ 8.-Fl-ette. 
Rel. Dut. p. 111—113.—Paley's Prin- 
ciples of moral and political Philoſophy, 
vol. i. p. 359, 360 *. 


SCHOLIUM 3. 


Nevertheleſs, an elder ſon, or any other may 
be diſinherited, or deprived of a part of what he 
would otherwiſe have had, upon account of his 


vicious diſpoſition, if there be reaſon to believe 
that he will abuſe it to the detriment of others : 


The doctrine of this Scholium has lately been called in 
722 in a 1 in Scotland, the title of which 
do not recollect. M. Turgot and other philoſophers have, 
likewiſe, declared againſt all rights of primogeniture, and have 
contended that the property of parents ſhould, by law, be 


** divided among their children. See Condorcet's Life of 
Turgot. 


this 
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LECT. 


Duty of Children to Parents. Par III. 


this the reaſon of things requires, and the laws 
of moſt nations admit of it, though Plato only 
allows it with the confent of near relations. As 
for the argument brought againſt it from Deui. 
XX1. 15, Sc. as a law of God to the Jews; it 
may be anſwered, that the F-wws had not that 
power of alienating their eſtates in general, which 
all allow to others not under ſuch a peculiar ap- 


1 and therefore no valid argument can 
e 


drawn from hence: and it is plain, God often 
interpoicd to transfer the inheritance; as in a 
moſt memorable inſtance Jacob did, and that 
(as all who believe ſcripture muſt ſuppoſe) by 
divine direction, Gen. xliv. 3. 1 Chron. v. 1, 2. 
not to mention that power, which the law of 
God gave to Fetiſh parents to put a wicked 
child to death, which might render a particular 
licence to diſinherit him needleſs. heut. xxi. 

18, Se. 
Puff. ib. $ 11.—-Flectw. ib. p. 113—127. 

zurn. Life of Sir M. Hale, p. 7, 8. 


AXIOM XVII. 
There is an evident fitneſs, that when one ra- 


LXXV. tional being has reccived a favour and kindneſs 


from another, he ſhould have ſome ſenſe of gra- 


titude, and return good rather than evil. 
Puff. de Off. l. i. c. viii. $ 7, $. 


| d 
COROLLARY. 


Virtue requires gratitude. Vid. Def. 37 * 


PROPOSITION LXIII. 


To enquire into the duty of children towards 
their parents, 


Some ſentiments of a different kind, with reſpect to grati 
tude, are advanced by the Rev. Jonathan Ed wards, in his © Ef; 
on the Nature of true Virtue;” and by Mr. Godwin, in his: 
% Enquiry concerning political Juſtice," vol. i, p. 83—85. 


SOLU- 


Parr III. Dnty of Children'to Parents: 


$0LUTION and DEMONSTRATION. 


1. Foraſmuch as children have received im- 
portant favours from their parents, gratitude, 
and therefore virtue requires that they ſhould 
love them. Ax. 17. and Cor. | 
2. Conſidering the ſuperiority of age, and the 
probable ſuperiority of wiſdom, which there is 
on the ſide of parents, and alſo how much the 
ſatisfaction and comfort of a parent depend on 
the reſpect ſhewn him by his children, it is fir 
that children ſhould reverence their parents. 

2.3. It is fit that while the parents are living, 
and the uſe of their underſtanding continued, 
their children ſhould not ordinarily undertake 
any matter of great importance without advi/ing 
with them, or without very cogent reaſons pur- 
ſue it contrary to their conſent. 

4. As young people need ſome guidance and 
government in their minority, and as there is 
(cet. par.) ſome peculiar reaſon to truſt the pru- 
dence, care, and affection of a parent, preferable 
to any other perſon, it is reaſonable that chil- 


dren, eſpecially while in their minority, ſhould - 


obey their parents; without which, neither the 
order of families nor the happineſs of the riſin 
generation could be ſecured : nevertheleſs, ſtill 
ſuppoſing that the commands of the parents are 
not inconſiſtent with the will of God. 

1, 2.|5. Virtue requires, that if parents come 
to want, children ſhould take care to furniſh them 
with the neceſſaries of life, and ſo far as their 
ability will permit, with the conveniencies of it. 

Puff. de Jure, l. vi. c. ii. $ 4; 7, 11. 
Fleetwood on Rel. Duties, p. 4—22, 51, 
$2.—Delany, ib. Ne. viii, ix.— P,. de 
OF. l. ii. c. iii. $ 12. —Kel. of Nat. 
P. 161, 162.—Paley's moral and politi- 
cal Philoſophy, vol. i. p. 368—378.— 

Vol. I, * R 1 "rates 
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Duty of Children to Parents, Pant III. 


Beattie's Elements of moral Science, vol. 
W. P. 148—1 50. 


COROLLAKY I. 


The like regards are in ſome degree due to 
temoter anceſtors, if yet living; though if they 
come to want, they fall moſt properly under the 
care of their more immediate furviving deſcen- 
dants. 


| | COROLLARY 2. 5 
If any generous and compaſſionate friend act 
the part of a parent, in taking care of an helpleſs 
child, he may juſtly expect from him the returns 
of filial duty. a 25 
| COROLLARY 3. 


When the parent has delegated his authority 
to ſome other perſon, reverence and ſome degree 
of obedience are on that account to be paid to 


him, beyond what would otherwiſe be his due. 


Different degrees of obedience will be due to 
parents according to the different age and cir- 
cumſtances of the child, and in ſome degree ac- 
cording to the capacity and character of the pa- 
rent. Paſf. de Off. l. ii. c. iii. $ 5B, 
82 ' CORQLLARY & _. | 


It is the duty of parents, or of thoſe who ſuſ- 
tain their character and place, to behave -to the 
children under their care in ſuch a manner, as 
may moſt effectually conciliate their reverence 
and love, and make the yoke. of obedience as 
light as poſſible; and for this reaſon all unneceſ- 
fary ſeverities are to be forborne, 

| Fleetwood of Relat. Dut. p. 73—81. 


SCHOLIUM 1. 


Many have choſen to build the right of pa- 
rents to the obedience of the child, wholly or 
d | | _ chiefly 


IJ 


- 


Par III. On parental Authority. 


chiefly on their having been the inſtruments of 


bringing it into exiſtence, and have hence in- 
ferred a ſovereign right in the parent to diſpoſe 
of the life, liberty, and fortune of the child ; 
but it appears from the preceding propoſitions, 
that parental authority, within moderate bounds, 


may be fixed on a baſis lefs liable to exception. 


Grot. I. ii. c. v. F 7. Filmer of Patr. 
Government, c. i. $ 4—8. 
Government, |. i. 5 2—59.— u. ib. 
$ 1—b6,—Barbeyrac's Notes on ib. F 10. 
p. 606, 607. 


SCHOLIUM 2. 


It appears from the reaſoning of the propoſi- 
tion, that 30 the parents have a right to the 
duties there mentioned: nevertheleſs, (cæt. par.) 
the authority of the father is chiefly to be re- 
garded; though Hobbes is of a contrary opinion, 
and maintains, that a ſovereign and unlimited 
power over the children reſides in the motber, 
and that the authority of others over them is de- 
rived from her. 


Hobbes de Cive, c. 1x.—Puff. de Fure, l. vi. 
c. il. $ 2, 3.— Puff. de Offic. I. ii. c. iii. 
$ 3.—Grot. de Jure, l. il. c. v. S 1. Net. 


SCHOLIUM 3. 


Though it appears from Demonſtration gr. 3. 
that it is an irregular thing for children generally 
ſpeaking to contract marriages without the ad- 
vice or conſent of their parents, nevertheleſs it 
might be attended with ſtill worſe conſequences, 


if marriages ſo contracted were to be deemed in- 
valid. 


Puff. ibid. 5 14,=Grot. ibid. 5 10. 


SCHOLIUM 4. 


The indigence of human infants ſeems to have 
been wiſely deſigned i providence, on purpoſe 
R 2 to 


Locte of 
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to lay a foundation for thoſe mutual offices of 
parental and filial duty, on which much of 'the 
happineſs of life evidently depends. 

e a Cambray 0N Gov, P. 26, 27. 


It hence follows, that when the health of 

the mother, and the convenience of the family 

will admit of it, it is fit that mothers nurſe their 

own children, or take care that they be nouriſhed 
at home. 1 5 

Tillolſ. Serm. vol. i. p. 5 23—525.— De- 

| lany of Rel. Dut. Serm. iv. p. 79—88. 


Sper. vol. iii. N'. 246 *. 
DEFINITION L. 


LECT. A coOMMUNITY is a company of men, which 
LXXV1. is ſo aſſociated, that the whole body, either by 
YV themſelves or their repreſentatives, ſhould judge 
concerning any diſputed rights or properties of 
each member of it. | 
: Locke of Gov. I. ii. c. vii. $ 87. 


DEFINITION II. 


Thoſe men are ſaid to be in A 8TATE OF NA- 
| | TURE, who are not by any mutual engagements, 
g implicit or expreſs, entered into communities. 


PRO POSITION LXIV. 


It is for the happineſs of mankind, that men 
in a ſtate of nature ſhould form themſelves into 
ſocicties. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


I, The happineſs of mankind requires, that 
controverſies which ariſe among them ſhould be 
determined. 


On this queſtion, recourſe may bs had to Dr. Cadogan's 
Eſſay on Nurſing, and Mr, Nelſon's Treatiſe on the Govern- 
ment of Children. | 5 
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2. The prejudices of ſelf-love would lead men 
to lay down different rules for themſelves and 
others; it is proper therefore that there ſhould 
be ſome univerſal rule. | 


3. When theſe rules are admitted, prejudice 


would bias particular perſons in the application 
of them: therefore it 1s fit that particular caſes 
ſhould be determined by ſome other perſon, ra- 
ther than by either of the parties, whoſe intereſt 
is in queſtion, 

4. Such determinations would often be in vain, 
if there were not ſome power to enforce the exe- 
cution of them. 

5. Where men are formed into communities, 
rules may be laid down, judges appointed, and 
determinations enforced, by the joint power of 
the whole body. Therefore 

I, 2, 3, 4, 5. Prop. 51.16. The happineſs of 
mankind, and therefore virtue requires, that 
men ſhould form themſelves into communities. 

Locke of Gov. J. ii. c. ii. $ 124—126.— 
Puff. de Fure, l. vil. c. i. 88—11.— 
Camb. of Gov. p. 36—38 *.,-Thomf, 
Seaſ. Autumn, ver. 43144. 


SCHOLIUM, 


It is queried, who is to be conſidered as a 
member of a community, There can be no doubt as 
to thoſe who have given their expreſs conſent to 


it: as for thoſe who live under the protection of 


any community, it is to be taken for granted 
that while they ſo continue, they conſent to bear 
the burthen, as ſome equivalent for ſharing the 
happineſs of it : but for ought that yet appears, 
ſuch may withdraw themſelves from it, when 
.they ſhall judge it requiſite. 
Locke of Gov. J. ii. c. viii. © 119—122. 
Grot. de Fure, |, ii. c. v. S 24. N*. ii. 


* The book intituled Cambray on Government, was not 
written by Fenelon archbiſhop of Cambray, but by the Cheva- 
lier Ramſay, upon the principles of that prelate, S, 

R. DEFI- 
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DEFINITION III. 


ALA is a rule of action, preſcribed by ſome 
ſuperior, in ſuch a manner, as at the ſame time 
to declare.a purpoſe of favouring or puniſhing 
thoſe under his power, as they ſhall act agreeably 
or diſagreeably to it. 

Puff. de Fure, l. i. c. vi. $ 12 
xt. Works, vol. ii. p. 25, 26.— 
Grot. de Jure, l. i. c. i. $9. 


COROLLARY. 


If it ſhall appear to us hereafter, that God Rl 
given us intimations, not only of his own de- 
light in virtue and averſion to vice, but alſo that 
he will reward the one and puniſh the other, 


then it may properly be ſaid, that the /aw of 
God requires virtue. 


DEFINITION LIB. 


They are ſaid to have the SUPREME CIVIL GO- 
VERNMENT in any ſtate or community, who have 
the ſupreme power of making laws for that com- 
munity, and executing them in their own per- 
ſons, or by ſuch officers as they ſhall appoint. 


DEFINITION LIV. 


When the ſupreme civil government is en- 
tirely in the hands of one perſon, it is called A 
MONARCHY: if ina ſelef? number, AN OLIGARCHY ; 
which ſome have divided into an ARISTOocRAcx, 
which is the government of the nobles, and av 

OCHLOCRACY, Which is the government of a few 
of the meaneſt, appointed and ſupported in a tu- 
multuous manner; whereas A DEMOCRACY is the 
government of the whole body of the people : but 

a conſtitation of government compounded of 
—.— ariſtocracy and democracy, like the 
Britiſh FORRUPD, is called A MIXED o- 
ur. | 


SCH O- 


«a 2 „ - — 


Paar III. Civil and Municipal Laws defined. 


SCHOLIUM, 

The compoſition in different governments is 
ſo various, that ſome have thought this diſtri- 
bution not ſufficiently accurate, urging that nei- 
ther Poland nor Holland fall under any of theſe. 

Temple's Eff. vol. i. p. 47, 48.—Vol- 
taire's Hiſt. of Charles XII. I. ii. p. 61 
67. — Temp. on Nelb. c. ii. — or ks, 
vol. i, p. 30—43.—Unverſal Hiſtory, 
vol. xxxiv. p. 6—30.— id. vol. xxxi. 
p. 12. we 


DEFINITION LV. 


Laws made by the ſupreme civil power of any 
community, to be obſerved by all their ſubjects, 
are called civiL Laws, and ſo differ from MuUNI1- 
cIPAL, made for particular towns and corpora- 
tions. | 


SCHOLIUM, 


The word civil law among us is generally uſed 
to ſignify the laws of the Roman empire, which 
on account of their equity have been generally 
received in other nations : whereas thoſe which 
have been eſtabliſhed by a# of parliament, are 


commonly called fatute, though they be in our 
ſenſe civil laws. | 


Puff. de Jure, l. viii. c. i. 51“. 


* Though the ſpecific diſcuſſion of the Roman Law does not 
conſtitute a part of theſe Lectures, it _ not be amiſs to refer 
the ſtudent to a few general writers on a ſubject which may here- 
after demand ſome attention, A foundation ſhould be laid in 
Juſtinian's Inſtitutes, which may be read in Harris's edition, 
comprehending both the Original and a Tranſlation, To 
this may be added Schomberyg's ** Hiſtorical and Chronological 
View of Roman Law;” Dr. Taylor's «* Elements of the 
Civil Law;“ the ſame gentleman's “Summary of the Roman 
Law,” and Dr. Bever On the Study of Juriſprudence,” and 
his “ Hiſtory of the Legal Policy of the Roman State, and of 


the Riſe, Progreſs, and Extent of the Roman Laws,” 
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PROPOSITION LXV. 
To enquire into the probable original of civil 


LXXV11. government, or of communities. 


SOLUTION. 


1. Conſidering the natural dependence of chil- 
dren upon their parents, it is certain that go- 
vernment would at firſt be parental: and it is 
exceedingly probable, that if, according to many 


of the moſt credible traditions, the human race 


deſcended from one pair, ſo long as the firſt man 
lived, and continued in the exerciſe of reaſon, he 
had a conſiderable influence over the councils 
and actions of his deſcendants, and was regarded 
by them as their common head. | 
2. From the nature of things, it is not proba- 
ble that the power he had over his family de- 
ſcended entirely to the eldeſt ſon: it is certain, 
that the. reaſon for being governed by an elder 
brother, is by no means the ſame as for being 
governed by a father; though we may naturally 
ſuppoſe, that (ct. par.) the age and experience 
of the elder brother, together with the larger 
ſhare of the inheritance which he probably had, 
would have given him ſome ſuperiority ; yet not 
ſo great,'as an elder brother would now gene- 
rally have; partly, as the world being thinly 
pcopled, each might have as much land as he 
pleaſed, and partly, as in proportion to the length 
of mens lives in thoſe early ages, (if we credit 
tradition as before,) the difference between the 
ages of the ſeveral elder brethren of a family 
would be very inconſiderable. 
| Sidney on Gov. c. i. § 2. 
2.]3. Each family would probably on the death 
of the common parent become a kind of little 
ſovereignty, whoſe governor would naturally be 
the father of it during his life; and ſuch ſove- 
reignties as theſe would be greatly multiplied in 
the third, fourth, or following generations. 


4. It 
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4. It is exceedingly probable, that among theſe 
leſſer communities diſputes would ariſe, for the 
determination of which they might judge it pro- 
per, on the principles mentioned” Prop. 64. to 
form themſelves into larger ſocieties, including 
ſeveral of thoſe domeſtic communities ; and per- 
haps the form of theſe might be various, accord- 
ing to the various tempers, characters, and cir- 
cumſtances of the perſons concerned. 

5. As diſputes aroſe between one and another 
of thoſe larger ſocieties, which no doubt they 
often did, it was neceſſary, that on their forcibly 
oppoſing each other, the command of their re- 
ſpective armies ſhould centre in one perſon ; and 
if he were not only remarkable for his valour, bur 
alſo for his wiſdom, humanity, etoquence, piety, 
and good ſucceſs in affairs, any of theſe, but eſpe- 
cially the conjunction of them all, would greatly 
tend to increaſe his authority in the community, 
and might engage them to acquieſce in his ſtared 
government, Sidu. on Gov. c. i. $16. 

6. It is not to be ſuppoſed, that perſons, fa- 
milies, or larger communities, before free and 
independent, would ſubmit themſelves to the go- 
vernment of any one perſon whatever, without 
ſome equivalent; which could probably be na 
other, than that of protecting them in their 
liberties and properties; ſo that there was no 
doubt ſome original contract between the prince 
and the people, in all thoſe kingdoms where the 
prince gained his power by a peaceable election. 

7. Some ambitious perſons, partly by ſtrata- 
gem and partly by force, might poſſeſs themſelves 
of power over others; yet even theſe conqueſts 
could not be ſettled without ſome agreement 
between the victor and the vanquiſhed ; for till 
ſuch an agreement was made, there was evidently 
a ſtate of hoſtility, and not a community. 

Puff de Jure, l. vii. c. ili. $1, 5—9.— 
 Temple's Miſc, vol. i. p. 55—82.— 
| Cams, 
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. Camb. of Gov. c. vii. p. 49—54— 
- Locke of Gov. part ii. c. viii. $ 9g— 
11 2,-——Rell. Anc. Hift. vol. i. Introd. 
= n=—=Lyttelt. Perſ. Let. p. 33, Ol — 
Ancient Univ. Hiſt, Folio, I. i. p. 108 
Oc. p. 230.— id. Folio, p. 71, 72. 
O08. P. 385—388.—ilb. Baumgar- 
ten's Supplement, vol. i. p. 42—69. 


COROLLARY I. 


Hence it will follow, that though there might 
be various kinds of governments prevailing, and 


in monarchies various degrees of liberty in the 


people, and power in the prince, yet there muſt 
always have been ſome original contract between 
them, as the foundation of all government, ex- 
cept that of a father over his deſcendants. 
Sidu. on Gov. c. i. § 20*. 


COROLLARY 2. 


Hence we may ſee, how far ſovereignty may 
be ſaid to have its original from God. e have 
reaſon to believe that it is the will of God that we 
ſhould do our utmoſt to promote the happineſs 
of mankind: now /ome government appears ne- 
ceſſary for this purpoſe; (Vid. Prop. 64.) and 


when governments are formed, attempts to de- 


ſtroy them might in many inſtances be perni- 
cious to ourſelves and to the public: we have 
reaſon therefore to believe, that God wills not 
only that government in general ſhould be, but 
that the preſent form of government ſhould con- 
tiaue in any place, ſo long as the happineſs of 
the whole may be promoted thereby; but there 


Ia oppoſition to the notion of an original Contract, or 
Compact, ſee Hume's Eſſays, vol. i. Eſſay 12. Edinb, edit, of 
1764; Paley's & Principles of Moral and Political Philoſophy,” 
vol, ii. p. 130—141; and Dean Tucker's ! "Treatiſe on Go- 


verument. Dr. Tucker has been anſwered by Dr. Towers, 
in his « Vindication of the Political Principles of Mr. Locke.“ 


appears 
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| appears as yet no reaſon to believe, that God 

1 wills it ſhould continue immutable, however it 

? is adminiſtered, or that a prince can juſtly claim 

| a commiſſion from God in attempting the ruin 

of the community, which it is his buſineſs to 

protect, God's being the author of government 

in the ſenſe explained above, will be a great ag- 

gravation of the guilt of ſuch a tyrannical ſove- 

reign; and any. pretence to divine authority in 

ſuch outrages will only be adding impiety to 

treachery and cruelty: but this will be examined 
hereafter. 

Camb. of Gov. c. vi.— Puff. de Jure, I. vii. 

c. iii. $ 2—4. Roll. Man. vol. i. 

p. 423, 424.—Stdn, on Gov. c. i. 5 6.— 

Delany on Rel. Dut. Serm. xiv. p. 276 

—285 Paley's Princ. of Moral and 

Political Phil. vol. ii. p. 141—163. 7th 1 

edit. 


SCHOLIUM TI, 


The account of the original of civil go- Lrer. | 
vernment here given is illuſtrated, and ſome- Lxxv1it. P 
thing confirmed, by the conſtitution of ſeveral "YV 
of the moſt conſiderable nations which we find 
in ancient hiſtory ; particularly by the power of 
the Ephori and General Aſſembly amongſt the 
Spartans (a), the AmphiFyones of Greece (b). 
the Suffetes, Senate, and Popular Aſſembly of Car- 
thage (c), the S:nate, Comitia, and Tribunes of 
Rome (d), the Saxon Wiltenagemot (e), which 
was the original of the Britiſb parliament, and 
the Spaniſh Cortes (J); not to mention the con- 
ſtitution of many other more modern govern- 
ments. | 

Sidney on Govern. c. ii. F 16. p. 130, Sc. 
—(a) Stanyan's Gr, Hiſt. vol. i. J. iii. 
c. iv. p. 80-82. Univ. Hiſt. vol. ii. 

P. 574. (2) Potter's Arched. l. i. 
c. XVI. vol. i. p. 83-8 5. —Saman ib. 
p. 119 
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p. 119—120. (c) Rollin's Aut. Hiſt. 
J. ii. S 3. vol. i. (d) Moyle's Works, 
vol. i. p. 8, 9, 103-108. Pertot's 
Rom. Rev. vol. i. p. 7—9. Kennel's 
Rom. Ant. part ii. l. iii. c. ix, & xvi. 
—{(e) Rapin's Hiſt. of England, vol. i. 
p. 152—1 56. Squire of the Anglo-Sax. 
Gov.——(f) Geddes's Miſc. vol. i. p. 
. 


SCHOLIUM 2. 


Some probable conjectures, why arbitrary mo- 
narchy prevailed more in the northern parts of 
Aſia, and in Africa, than in Europe, may be ſeen in 

Temple's Miſc. vol. i. Pp. 50—53. 
Works, v. i. p. 390.——L' Eſprit des 
Loix, vol. i. J. xvii. p. 377—385.— 
Eng, Tranſl. p. 390395. 


SCHOLIUM 3. 


The objection againſt this ſcheme, from our 
not having a right over our own lives, and much 
leſs over the lives of others, in a ſtate of nature, 
goes upon a very falle principle; for every man, 
previouſly ro contract, has a right of uſing all 
his natural power for the public good, and when 
that ſeems to require it, even of taking away the 


life of another, or forbearing to defend his own : - 
and all that any man promiſes in this reſpect, is 


„For farther, and extenſive information on theſe ſubjects, 
recourſe may be had to Mr, Mitford's and Dr, Gillies's Hiſto- 
ries of Greece, the Travels of Anarcharſis the Younger, 
Spelman's Tranſlation of Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis, Hooke's 
Roman- Hiſtory, Ferguſon's Hiſtory of the Roman Republic, 
Dr. Adam's Roman Antiquities, Dr. Robertſon's Hiſtory of 
Charles the Fifth, volume the firſt, Hotoman's Franco Gallia, 
Acherly's Britannie Conftitution, St. Amand's Eſſay on the 
Britiſh Legiſlative Conſtitution of England, Hurd's Dialogues, 
vol. ii. p. £g—331. Third Edition. Dr. Gilbert Stuart's Hiſ- 
torical Eſſay on the Engliſh Conſtitution, and Lord Lyttelton's 
Hiftory of Henry the Second, vol. iii. p. 216—281, Ibid. p- 
372—464. Third Edition, | 

| ſubmiſſion 
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Parr III. On the Patriarchal Scheme. 


ſubmiſſion to a ſentence of death in certain caſes; 
for no law ever condemns a man to execute him- 


ſelf. 


4 


Burn. iv. Diſc. p. 10, 11.— Locke of 
Gov. part it. c. xi. $'135. Puff. de 
Fure, l. viii. c. iii. § 1. Hoadly on 
Gov. p. 168—188. 


PROPOSITION LXVI. 


To propoſe and confute that other hypotheſis 
of the original of government, which is com- 
monly called the patriarchal ſcheme. 


SOLUTION, 


1. The foundation of it is, that the fir man 
was abſolute ſovereign of all his poſterity, ſo as 
to diſpoſe of their poſſeſſions and their lives, 
without being accountable to any but God. 

2. That on his death, his eldeſt ſon Cain hav- 
ing been difinherited by God, the ſupreme power 
devolved upon Seth, the next eldeſt ſon, and 
paſſed from him by a lineal ſucceſſion to Noah. 

3. That he, according to the divine direction, 
divided the earth after the deluge among ſeventy 
of his deſcendants, heads of ſo many nations, 
who were each of them made independent and 
abſolute ſovereigns; in whoſe ſucceſſors (when 
they can be diſcovered) the right of government 


ſtill continues. 


4. That it is to be preſumed, that in every 
country the reigning Prince is that ſucceſſor, and 
conſequently, that ſuch unlimited obedience is 
to be paid to him, unleſs it appears that- ſome 
other perſon has an hereditary claim better 
founded than his. 5 

Hoadly on Gov. p. 3, 4.—Filmer's Pa- 
triarch, Scheme, c. i. $ 4—=9. Pp. 12—22. 


CON 
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CONFUTATION, 


Admitting the credibility, and for argument's 


ſake the inſpiration of the Meſaic hiſtory, the 
following objections ſeem abundantly ſufficient 
to overthrow this hypotheſis. 5 
1. It can never be proved, that Adam had 
ſuch an unlimited power over his whole race: 
it is certain, the relation of a father does by no 
means imply it, (Prop. 63. Schol. 1.) and no text 
in the writings of Moſes is alledged directly to 
prove it, unleſs Gen. i. 26—30. and iii. 16. the 
firſt of which, was a grant to the human race of 
the whole animal and vegetable creation for its 
uſe; and the ſecond related only to Eve, and at 
moſt amounts to no more, than that, as woman 
had abuſed her huſband's tenderneſs, ſhe ſhould 
ſometimes find herſelf galled by the yoke of his 
authority ; but this does not imply an abſolute 
power: at leaſt there is not a ſhadow of argu- 
ment for any thing more than Adam's dominion 
over his own wife, and by no means over their 
deſcendants. | | 
Floadly of Gov. p. $35. Ppræſ. p. 5—13. 
Locke of Gov. part i. C..1v—v, 
pref. p. 23—31. | 


a. Allowing Adam to have been poſſeſſed of 


ſuch a power, it will by no means prove that it 


was to deſcend from him, and centre in one of 


his children. It is certain that the right of a 
father and of an elder brother are in this reſpect 
very different, (Prop. 63, 65. gr. 2.) and as for 
the argument of a ſuppoſed divine appointment, 
drawn from Gen. iv. 7. though it may prove 
ſome pre-eminence in an elder brother, eſpeci- 


ally during the time that his younger lived with 


him, it will never prove an a&/olute power during 
life, over him and all his remoteſt deſcendants. 
Hoadly ib. p. 35,—38.——Locke ib. c. vis. 
Sidney ib. c. ii. $ 4. | 
3. The 
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3. The diſtribution of mankind into ſeventy 
nations, with an abſolute ſovereign to each, ſup- 
poſes a contradiction to the right of primoge- 
niture, as before aſſerted by Filmer, without any 
apparent reaſon; and is itfelf a moſt chimerical 
and arbitrary aſſertion. Gen. x. 3a. is a moſt 
feeble foundation for ſuch a grand ſuperſtructure; 
and only ſignifies, that the chief nations among 
whom the earth was divided ſprang from the 
perſons there mentioned. The diviſion, which 
Filmer ſuppoſes, would make the parents ſub- 
ject to their children; beſides, that ſome of thoſe 
there mentioned were not born when the diſtri- 
bution is ſuppoſed to be made. | 


Hoadly ib. p. 49—54. Sidney ib. c. 1. 


7, 8. | | 
4. Had God meant to eſtabliſh the right of pri- 
mogeniture in this manner, it is not probable he 


would fo often have choſen younger ſons to fpecial 


favours, dignity and authority, as we are ſure he 
did, if the truth of the old teftament be granted. 
Sidney ib. c. i. $ 13,——Hoadly ib. p. 55. 
N 
8. The admiſſion of ſuch an hypotheſis, 
grounded on ſo ſlender an evidence, would be 
attended with great damage to mankind ; as it 
might deſtroy the ſettlement of many very con- 


ſiderable nations, as appears from the genealogy 


of their royal families. At beſt, this is an «/e- 
leſs ſcheme; ſince no one perſon upon earth 
can be known to be the true heir: and fince the 
number of ſovereigns in the world is fo vaſtly 
greater than ſeventy, it would upon Filmer's hy- 
potheſis, be (cæt. por.) a great probability againſt 
any one, that he was not one of thoſe ſeventy, 

in whom the right lay. | 
Locke ib. c. xi. Sidney ib. c. i. S 14, 

1. 18. 

6. The ſcheme is plainly conſiſtent with itſelf: 
for if fatherhood give an abſolute power over the 


I children, 
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1 | | 256 : All Men born free. Part HI. 
= children, then it reſts in all parents; and con- 


ſequently, had Se commanded his children to 


have reſiſted Adam, they would on this ſcheme 
* have been obliged to do it, though by another 
21 part of it they were obliged to an unlimited obe- 
| dience to Adam. | | 
{ 


Locke ib. F 68—72.—Hoadly ib, p. 13— 


| I;,-De Foe's Juſ. Divin. l. ii. p. 2-6. 
| | Groves Miſcel. p. 42—62. | 

5 SCHOLIUM, _ | | 

| Some have argued for what they call indefeaſi- 

\ | Ble bereditary right in monarchs, from the right 

* of elder children to ſucceed to the land of their 

„ | parents. But it is certain that the elder ſon has 

A not in equity a right to ſucceed to the whole 

| paternal inheritance, ſo that the reſt of the chil- 

| | | dren ſhould have no ſhare of it; though it may 

| generally be fit he ſhould have a larger ſhare 

| | than the reſt; (Prop. 62. Schol. 2.) yet .he may 

: | be diſinherited, whenever a regard for the com- 

| mon good requires it: beſides, that a ſucceſſion 

| to places of truſt, power and dignity, is a 

thing of a very different nature from a ſucceſ- 
3 | ſion to an eſtate. 5 1 

1 | Camb. of Gov. c. ix, —Hutch. Syſt. 3. vii. 
4 3. 9—1 3 wa | 

FRDFOSITION _LXVIL 


| LEcT, Every man is born in a fate of freedom, i. e. 
| IXXIxX. he is (fo far as appears by the light of nature) 
| WyYwwno farther obliged to ſupport or ſubmir to the 
form of govermenr, in the country where he is 
born, than he ſhall judge, upon a view of pre- 
ſent circumſtances, that a ſubjection to ſuch go- 
vernment will be for the good of the whole. 


DEM ON- 


Parr III. All Men born free. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


1. If a perſon were, by any argument which 
the light of nature ſuggeſts, univerſally bound 
to be ſubject to and ſupport any government, 
farther than it appears to him for the public 
good in preſent circumſtances, ſuch obligation 
muſt be built, either on ſome natural right in the 
governors to unlimited obedience, or on ſuch a 
power conferred upon them by ſome previous 
contract, | 

2. The natural right in favour of primogent- 
ture has been conſidered and confuted above, 
Prop. 66. 

3. A previous contract of parents, binding 
themſelves and their offspring to unlimited ſub- 
jection, is a thing which can hardly be ſuppoſed: 

ut if we were ſure that ſuch a contract had been 
ever ſo expreſsly made, as they had no right to 

iſpoſe of the lives and properties of their chil- 
dren according to their own will, the children 
could not be bound by ſuch a contract. 


12, 4. 14. Valet belli. 


COROLLARY I. 


Hence it will evidently appear, that virtue 
will allow to reſiſt the ſupreme governor, if any 
circumſtances ſhall ariſe, in which ſuch reſiſt- 
ance ſhall appear to be moſt for the public good. 
Vid. Prop. 65. Cor. 1. and Prop. 56. Scbol. 3. 

| Puff. de Jure, l. vii. c. viii. $ 5. Locke 
of Gov. part ii. F 202222. anch 
on Gov. c. iii. 41. 45055 


COROLLARY 2. 


Much more may it be allowed in a 08 
monarchy, that the other branches of the legiſla- 
tive power ſhould reſiſt the monarch, when he 
goes about to ſubvert their conſtitution, in di- 

VOL. . 8 rect 
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ſiſtance, have lately 


as being more acceſſib 


Il pen Reſiſtance is juſtifiable. Parr III. 


rect violation of that contract on which he is ad- 
mitted to the crown “. 


Caermich, Puff. de Off. l. ii. c, ix. F 4. 


" 


SCHOLIUM 1. 


Some, waving all pleas from a ſuppoſed do- 
nation of power from God to Kings, aſſert reſiſt- 
ance to be univerſally unlawful, becauſe it can 
never promote the public good, but muſt on the 
whole be detrimental to mankind. But it may 
be anſwered, 

1. That caſes may occur, in which the affec- 
tions of the people may be ſo alienated from 
the government, that a revolution may be ac- 
compliſhed with very little blood-ſhed and con- 
fuſion. 

2. That by this means, the civil and religious 

liberties of a mighty nation may be, and often 
have been ſecurcd, when even on the brink of 
ruin. 
3. That ſuch an event may contain matter of 
very wholeſome inſtruction to ſucceeding princes, --. 
in that country and elſewhere, and by prevent- 
ing future oppreſſions, may greatly promote the 
good of mankind. | 

And whereas it is urged, that the encourage- 
ment which the doctrine of reſiſtance might give 


be great queſtion concerning the Origin and Deſign of 
Government, the _ of the People, and the Power of Re- 

amply conſidered, in conſequence of 
the two grand political controverſies of the age, occaſioned, firſt, 
by Dr, Price's © Obſervations on the Nature of Civil Liberty,” 
and, ftill more recently, by Mr. Burke's Reflections on the 
French Revolution.” Ii would be endleſs ſpecifically to refes 
to the variety of treatiſes and pamphlets which have appeared on 


both ſides of the 2 in agitation, A liſt of bli- 
1 


cations may be collected from reviews of the time, and eſpe- 
cially from the Monthly Review, which we the rather mention, 

le to the generality of readers, Several 
years previouſly to theſe controverſies, Dr. Prieſtley publiſhed 


an Eſſay on the firſt Principles of Government, 


I to 


Part III. When Refilance is juſtifiable. 


to inſurrections and popular tumults would be 
an equivalent for all this, it is to be remem- 
bered, 

1. That it may be concluded, a virtuous man 
will, as he certainly ought to do, attentively 
weigh the reaſons and conſequences of things, 
before he engages in ſo important an under- 
takin 

| 2. That the apparent danger attending it will 
deter men of prudence from embarking them- 
ſelves in it, till there be a great profpect of fuc- 
ceeding; which probably there cannot be, till 
the people have been alienated from their go- 
vernors, by long, frequent, and notorious 60 
preſſions. 

3. That though it is true, this docttine may 
be abuſed, and may in ſome caſes be attended 
with ill conſequences; yet, conſidering the temp- 
tations of royalty, the doctrine of paſſive obedi- 
ence and non-reſiftance is likely to be much more 


abuſed, as it has certainly in fact been; ſo that 


upon the whole, the hazard ſcems to be ,abun- 
dantly balanced. 


Camb. of Gov. c. x. p. 746 6 2 
Locke on Cov. part it. c. xix. $223 
230. ——Sachev. Trial, p. $81 14. 


Stdn. on Gov. c. iii. $ 40. p. 434436: 


The Judgment of whole Kingdoms 
and Nations concerning the Rights, Pow- 
er, Sc. of Kings, and the Rights, Pri- 
vileges, and Properties of the People. 

Printed in 1710. Hutch, Of. F vi. 


k bs 


$SCHOLIUM 2. 


Confidering the many difficulties to which. 


rinces are expoſed, how liable they are often 
to be impoſed upon when they deſign beſt, and 
how impoſſible it is for the bulk of the peo- 
ple to enter into all * reaſons of their —_— 
2 els 
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LECT. *- 


| Warne of mankind. 


What the beſi Form of Government. PART III. 


ſels and actions, we do moſt readily; grant, that 
men ought to put the moſt candid interpretation 
upon the actions of their governors which they 
canin reaſon bear; and that they ſhould never 
have recuurſe to violent methods, but in, caſes of 
very great extremity, and where the probability 
of promoting the public ſegurity. and happineſs 
by it 1s very apparent. 

Iii Lamb. of Gov: c. x. p. 78—8g,— Evans „ 


A briſi. Temp. vol. tlc) Pho 308, 9. 
e 3c, eee ee, ent 


e PROPOSITION L XVIII. 


be. enquire. what form of government is to be 
preferred, as generally moſt ſubſervient, t to the 


1 #4) F * 
1 


. 


- ++ $0LUTION. 
A * monarchy, generally to Aetcend by i 


LXXX. beridonte, ſeems, preferable to the reſt. 


WY 7 


-DEMONSTRATTION: 


6 __ arbitrary monarchy would. ae eh 
be moſt deſirable, if the monarch were ꝓerfectly 
wiſe and good ; ſeeing be would then have much 
greater opportunities of doing good to his ſub- 
jects. than under a limitation of power he could 
poſſibly have; and the unavoidable imperfection 
of general laws would be greatly remedied by 
his integrity and wiſdom. But conſidering the 
degeneracy and, imperfection of mankind, it 
feems unſafe to truſt ſo much power in one man: 
and it is generally in fact ſeen, that where this 


kind of government is admitted, tyranny, cru- 


= and oppreſſion prevailowith it. 

24 An axiſtocracy, and much more a democracy, 
2 too much room for the cabals of ſtateſ- 
men, makes the diſpatch of buſineſs flower, and 
there are ſecrets of ſtate of which it is impoſ- 
1 that the Ne ſhould be proper. Judges, 


paar III. bat the beft Form of Goverimient. 

and which it is by no means convenient to lay 
before them ; and when diſcords ariſe between 
one part of the people and another, it is much 


more difficult to compole | them, when there is 


no e 

2:13.” The chief advantages of all theſe con- 
Niride ate ſecured, and the chief diſadvantages 
are avoided, by a mixed monarchy; eſpecially in one 
that confiſts, like ours, of three ſtates, one of 
which is to be choſen by the people, and to have 
the power of granting revenues to be raiſed on 
the ſubjects, while the prince has the power of 
making peace and war: ſuch a conſtitution is 
therefore to be preferred. 

4. That a kingdom ſhould be elect ive, has in- 
deed many advantages ; eſpecially, as it prevents 
the ſucceſſion of an improper perſon, and-mode- 
rates the temptation which the ſovereign is un- 
der to enhance the prerogative of the crown, as 
alſo that which the nobles are under to oppreſs 
the people, if the people have any ſhare in the 
election. 

5. Yet it proves the occaſion of ſo many fac- 
tions, and where the kingdom is conliderable, 
of ſo many deſtructive civil wars, that the danger 
feems to be more than equal to the advantage. 

4, 5.6. The“ proper balance between both 
ſeems to be, that the right of ſcceſſian ſhould 
generally prevail; but that in caſe of any evident 
incapacity or mal-adminiſtration, the next heir 
Thould be ſct aſide by rhe Seher nens of the 
Jegitlature: 

5 6.7. Yalet propoſitio, 

Camb. of Gov. c. xv. xvi.— Puff. de ow, 

J. vii. c. v. $ 22.——Moyle's Works, 

vol. i. p. 57/—61.— P. de Off. . ii. 

c. viii. $ 4—8.—Spe8. vol. Iv. Ne. 
287.—Heobles's Leviath, c. xix.Sid- 

ney on Gov. c. li. C 16, 24, 27, 30. 

L' Eſprit des Loi, 1. Xi. c. vi, J. Kix. 
- 83 c. 27. 
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Nhat the beſt Form of Government. Pars III. 


6. 27.—Eugliſb Tranſl. p. 327, 337. 


456—458.— receptor, vol. ii. p. 474 
1 —— 436 *. 1 A | 


'SCHOLIUM 1. 


Not withſtanding theſe general reaſons, ſo much 
regard is to be had to the temper. and uſages of 
particular nations, that it might often be at- 
tended with dangerous conſequences, to attempt 


a change, from a leſs to a more perfect form of 


government. | 3 
Temple*'s Eff. vol. i. p. 16, 17.— orks, 
„ ol, i. p. 70. 


SCHOLIUM 2, 


Inſtances of the oppreſſion and miſery, which 
have attended arbitrary governments, are to be 


ſeen every where, eſpecially in 1 0 : 
Addiſ. Freeholder, No. x. - Krouſinſki's 
Rev. of Perſ. vol. i. paſſ,—-Knox's Cey- 
lon, I. iii, c. iii, iv.-fdanway's Travels 
vol, ii. p. 339—441. 


$CHOLIUM 3. 


The Commons of Great-Britain have grown up 
16 their preſent ſhare in the govrnment, by gra- 
dual advances. In the earlier reigns, particularly 
that of Edward I. (A. D. 1280.) the laws were 
enacted by the king and lords, the commons be- 
ing only mentioned as ſupplianis, But what 
laid the foundation of their growing ſo conſider- 
able, was the grant, which according to Cambray, 
Henry VII. but indeed Stephen, Henry II. and 
John had long before his time made, ro empower 
the lords to alienate their lands, which thus paſſ- 


* A moſt ample vindication of the mixed Form of Govern. 


ment, is given in Mr, Adams's Defence of the Conſtitution of 


the United States of America, in three volumes, octavo. Very 

different ſentiments occur in Godwin's * Enquiry concerning 

Political Juſtice,” vol. ii. p. 423453 i 
ing 


+ 
U 


4 q ANALY 
8 r 


ing into the hands of the commons, who before 
were only their tenants, they became on- 
ſiderable than before, as the etors of land 
in a ſtate will always be. | 
Rapin's Hiſt. of Eng. p. 155. Note. 
Camb. of Gov. p. 1 38149, 147.—149. 
—Bacon's Henry VII. p. 12.—Lyltei- 

ton's Perſ. Lett. N'. 59 —69.—ydn. 

on Gov. c. iii. $ 10. p. 297 88 28. — 
Preceptor, vol. ii. on Government, ch. 


3. 4.-——Hurd's Dial. N'. 5 and 6. 
$3 paſſim 9. 
PROPOSITION LXIX. 


- 


263 - . 


Virtue requires, that obedience ſhould be paid recr, 
to civil rulers, in thoſe things in which the au- Lxxxr. 
thority of God is not apprehended to contradict WW 


their commands. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


Prop. 64. t. Virtue requires that there ſhould 
be communities. f 

2. Affairs cannot be adminiſtered in commu- 
nities, unleſs ſome civil rulers are appointed to 
manage them. 

3. This appointment would be vain, unleſs 
obedience were to be generally paid to them, as 
above. 

2, 3.4. The refuſal of ſuch obedience to civil 
power tends to the ruin of communities. 


* Much information on this head may be derived from the 
early volumes of the Parliamentary Hiſtory, Sullivan's Law 
ures, Blackſtone's Commentaries on the Laws of 3 
vol. i. King on the Engliſh Conſtitution, Millar on the Eng- 
liſh Government, Biſhop Ellys's Eſſays on temporal Liberty, 
Trad the fourth, and the ſeveral volumes of Dr. Henry's Hiſ- 
tory of Great Britain, For a review of the Britiſh Conſtitution 
as it now ftands, ſee Paley's Principles of moral and political 
Philoſophy,” vol. ii. p. 1902343 and Dr, Beattie's «+ ts 
of moral Science,” vol. it. Pp 39445 A ſtill more copious 
diſcuſſion of the ſubject is pt nted 73 Mr, De Lolme's = Trea- 
tiſe on the Conſtitution of - wag 


- I, 4- 


: Unlawfulneſs of Duels. | Part III. 


4 4s. virtue requires they ſhould be gene- 

rally obeyed as above. NY; E. D. 7 8 
Paſt de Jure, l. vii. c. viii. +l hug 

FEE Is neh. HG. $ vil 2 *. 17. 18. 


ING COROLLARY, "A 


8 to be paid to rulers ; and in du- 
bious caſes, virtue will require us to put the 


mildeft conſtruction upon their actions, 282 | 


they will GEE] bear. Vid. Prop. 
Schol. 2. N Pu. ib, 335 


 1COROLLARY( 22. 
| ire will require us rather to acquieſce in 
their determinations, i even where: we imagine 
- ourſelves injured, than to diſturb the public by 
taking our revenge into our own hands; unleſs 


it may be the probable mcans of freeing a coun- 
try from an intolerable tyranny. 


Killing no Murther, paſſ. Ap. Harleian 
Miſcell. now ſepa ralely publiſhed. 
"COROLLARY 3. 

To chuſe to determine points by ſingle com- 
bat, rather than, to refer them to the judgment 
of the magiſtrate, is to be condemned; as being 

derogation from his authority, or oppoſition to 

is determination, as well as a raſh expoſing our 
own lives or that of others; and a probable 
Means of inhoducing a wrong ſenſe of honour, 
which may be detrimental to the lives and ſouls 
of many, who might 2 Fe be uſeful to the 
common- wealth: 


714 


, Glu Rem. p. 107-01 5. 8vo, p. 

mo Wow Ab. eki. vol. ii. Ne. 97- 
carats ae Sin of: Las, pol. ii. 

"it XXVIil, c. XVI, Ax, XXIV, XXV. Hree- 
bin ler vol. i. We. AV. — Delany's 


fs 
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Part III. How Marriages, Sc. to be made. 
9 Serm. on Duelling, vol, ii. Watts on 


Self Murder, $ 6. latter en 
vol. ii. p. 387, 388 *, 


A 


9 


scHOLIUN Tt. 

Marriages are to be made only as the civil 
law of any country directs, ſuppoſing there is 
nothing in the ceremony ſo directed, which ſhall 
appear unlawful to the parties concerned: and 


though private contracts are undoubtedly bind- 


ing in the ſight of God, yet they ought to be 
eg, and the offspring of ſuch unautho- 
riſed marriages may juſtly be laid under ſome 
incapacities, in order to prevent the prevalency 
of them, which would be much more to the da- 
mage of ſociety. And the ſame kind of obſer- 
vations and reaſons may be applied to divorces 
and to wills in ſome degree, where the civil law 
determines the CFOs with which they 
wall be attended. 
* Fuß, de Jure, . vi. . $ 36, ſub fin. 


S$CHOLIUM 2. 


Prinesb are undoubtedly bound by their co- 
venant with their people; for the reaſoning 
Prop. 5 5. Dem. has a 'peruliar weight when ap- 
plied to them. Some have queſtioned, whether 
a ſucceeding prince be bound by any conceſſions 
made by his predeceſſors : but there can be no 
room for ſuch à debate when a prince ſwears or 
even promiſes to govern according to law, and 
the conceſſions made by precedin princes have 
been, as they generally are, aſſed. into civil 
laws. To fay, that ſuch, conceſſions were ſome- 


* Dr. Hey has wr agen a diſtiact tract a * the practice of 
Duelling; and Mr. re has expoſed it ſomewhat at large at 
the end of his work on Suicide. 'Conciſer views of the ſub- 


ject occur on Paley's . Principles, of moral and political Phi- 


loſophy, vol. i. p. 272—276; znd in Godwin's . Enquiry 
concerning political Juſtice,” vol. i, p. 94—96. 


times 
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Duties of Maſters and Servants. Pakr III. 


times forcibly extorted, and therefore are not 
obligatory, would be to deſtroy all the faith of 
treaties, and is bringing the thing back to the 
exploded ſcheme of paſſive obedience. 


Grot. de Jure, I. ii. c. xiv. § 10, 11. 
PROPOSITION LXX. 
Briefly to enquire into the mutual duties of 


maſters and ſervants. ) 


SOLUTION. 


- 1. Servants owe to their maſters diligence. in 
their buſineſs, fidelity in any other truſts repoſed 
in them, and ſuch a reverence in their behaviour, 
as may both promote and expreſs their obe li- 
ence. | | 

2. Maſters owe to their hired ſervants, a regu- 
lar payment of their wages; to all, a proper care 
of their ſupport during the time of ſervice, and 
a kind and affable treatment: rhey are to ſee it, 
that they be neither unemployed, nor over- 
whelmed with bufineſs, beyond what their 
ſtrength and time will admit, and that their 

minds be duly cultivated, according to the cir- 
cumſtances of life in which they are placed. 
Spe. vol. ii. Ne. 107, & 137.-Delany 
on Rel. Dut. Serm. x, xi.——Paley's 
moral and political Philoſophy, vol. i. 
p. 233—235 ——Beattie's © Elements 
of moral Science, vol. i. p. 150—153. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


The obligation to theſe duties on both ſides, 
8$ is evident from the nature of the relation, and 
F thoſe mutual covenants which generally attend 
it, in which theſe things are either expreſsly or 
tacitly ſtipulated. _ 

Fleetwood of Rel. Dut. p. 279—281.— 


, 


Puff. de Off. l. ii. c. iv. $1, 2.—Hutch. 
S,. § iii. 1.— Grove Ethics, vol. ii. 
* 5 


S CHO- 


Parr III. Slavery conſidered.” 


SCHOLIUM 1. 


It is diſputed, whether it be unlawful to buy 
men as ſlaves, and forcibly compel them to do 
ſervice for life or a term of years, Some have 
thought the ſtrength of body, and ſtupidity of 
mind, to be found among ſome parts of the hu- 
man ſpecies, eſpecially the Negroes, intimate, 
that they were deſigned to be the drudges of the 
reſt, But to admit ſuch an argument might be 
attended with dangerous uſurpations and conten- 


tions; for who does not think he has genius 


enough to command others? Nevertheleſs, if 
any caſe occurs, in- which a man may be juſtly 
condemned to be a ſlave by the laws of his coun- 
try, it ſeems very allowable to buy him and uſe 
him as ſuch: and if purchaſing men for ſlaves 
out of the hands of their enemies, by whom they 
are taken priſoners, may be a means of preſerv- 
ing their lives, which in Guinea is often the caſe, 
it ſeems very allowable to purchaſe them ; unleſs 
it prove the means of encouraging unreaſonable 
and deſtructive wars, and the miſchief occa- 
ſioned thereby be grreater than the good ariſing 
from the preſervation of the lives of thoſe al- 
ready taken, and the fruit of their labours ; which 
may poſlibly make the matter a greater difficulty 
than ſome imagine, Yet virtue will require, 
even in this caſe, that the ſlaves be treated with 
as much humanity as may be conſiſtent with the 
ſafety of their maſter, and wih a prudent care 
of his affairs. | 


Snelgrave's Guin. p. 160, 161,—Puff. de 
Off. ib. Y 3. $4. With Caermichael's 
Notes. Monthly Review, vol. xxiv. 
p. 160,-Hutch, Syſt. 2. v. 3. xiv. 3. 
iii. 2—5.— rove's Ethics, vol. ii. 

P. 5, 1-13. —pirit of Laws, l. xv. 
c. ii. 
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262 Puniſhment deſcribed, Pax III. 


c. ii. vol. i. p. 336-357. In another 
Edit. p. 348, 369 *. 


 } $SCHOLIUM// 2, | 4 4 


R It is queſtioned, whether a father may ever 
ſell his child. Some have argued, but without 
reaſon, that fatherhood gives a right univerſally. 

It ſeems he only has it, when the conſticution 

of a country appoints him the civil judge of 


ſuch, that the' ſale of his child in his minority 


[ is abſolutely neceſſary for the ' ſupporting the 
3 lives of either or both of them. Prop. 51, 
: Cor. 3 nne n 


Grot. de Jure, I. ii. c. v. $ 5. Hutcb. 
H. c. ii. 5. — Pf. de Jure, l. vi. 


c. ii. § 9. 
LEMMA TO PROPOSITION | LX I. 


LECT.. As the word puniſhment occurs in the propoſi- 


M o give a definition of it, as a Lemma, not to alter 
the number of the ſucceeding definitions; and 
it may be taken thus—PUNISHMENT is an evil 
inflicted, in conſequence of an offence commit- 
ted againſt the perſon by whom it is inflicted or 
appointed, whether under' a public or private 
character. 


The queſtion concerning Negro Slavery has lately received 
the moſt ample diſcuſſion, It may ſuffice to refer to Mr. Ram- 
ſay's treatiſe on the been ; to Mr, Clarkſon's two publications, 

rſt on the Iniquity, and ſecondly on the Impolicy of the Slave- 
| Trade; to Mr. Dickſon's Letters on Slavery ; and to Dr. Beat- 

| | tie's Elements of Moral Science, vol. ii. p. 153—223. 

I | The poets have not been deficient in appearing on the fide of 

| juſtice and humanity, This is evident from Mr. Day's and 
r.  Bicknell's Dying Negro,” Miſs Helen Williams's 
Epiſtle to Mr. Pitt, Mrs. Barbauld's Addreſs to Mr. Wilber- 


force, and Slavery,“ a poem, written, as is ſuppoſed, by 
Mr. Roſcoe, of Liverpool. — © £ | 


PRO- 


his children; or when his circumſtances 'are 


LXXXII. tion, and is not defined, it may be proper here 
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Pan r III. On capital Puniſbments. 


1 


PRO POSITION LXXI- 


Virtue may permit, or even require the civil 
magiſtrate, not only to execute other heavy pu- 
niſhinents upon offenders, but in ſome Caſes to 
eaks away their lives. | 


- £1 Fer 


©. DEMONSTRATION. 


1. Virtue requires that the civil magiſtrate 
endeavour to preſerve the publie peace and tran- 
quillity, which is the deſign of his office. 

2. In order to this, it is neceſſary that effec- 
tual methods be taken to deter men from ſuch 
crimes, as are ruinous to ſociety, v. g. murther, 
treaſon, theft, Sc. 

& 4 The corruption of men is ſo great, that it 
evidently appears in fact, that they ruſh on to 


the commiſſion of thoſe crimes, even. though 


they are made capital by the laws of their 
country. 

3[4. There is great reaſon to believe, that if 
ſuch crimes were not ſeverely puniſhed, and 
even ſometimes with death, they would be much 
more frequently committed, and the commu- 
nity" in time deſtroyed by them. 

I, 2, 4-15. Valet Pons | 

Puff. de Fure, l. viii. c. iii. $ 6, 7.— 
Hutch. Syft. c. ix. p. 10-14, —Beccaria 
on Crimes and Puniſhments, with Vol- 

" taire's Commentary. paſſim. Prin- 

ceiples of Penal Laws.” paſſim. Under- 

food to have been written by William 
Eden, Eſq. now Lord Auckland. 
Paley's © Principles of moral and po- 
lilical Philoſophy,”* vol. ii. p.268—302. 
Godtwin's © Enquiry. concerning political 
Fuſtice,”” vol. ii. p. 687759. 


CO R- 


Puniſhmenit deſcribed, Part III. 


c. ii. vol. i. p. 336-357. In another 
Edit. p. 348, 369 *. | 


| | $SCHOLIUM//2, | 1 1 

It is queſtioned, whether a father may ever 
ſell his child. Some have argued, but without 
reaſon, that fatherhood gives a right univerſally. 
It ſeems he only has it, when the conſtitution 


of a country appoints him the civil judge of 


his children; or when his circumſtances are 
ſuch, that the ſale of his child in his minority 
is abſolutely neceſſary for the ' ſupporting the 
lives of either or both of them. Prop. 51, 
Cor. 3. "1 e 

| Grot. de Jure, I. ii. c. v. 8 5. —Hutcb. 
Sy/t. c. ii. 5.— PH. de Jure, l. vi. 


c. ii. $9. | 
LEMMA TO PROPOSITION | LXXI, | 1 111 
As the word punifhment occurs in the propoſi- 


LXXXII. tion, and is not defined, it may be proper here 
to give a definition of it, as a Lemma, not to alter 


the number of the ſucceeding definitions; and 
it may be taken thus—PUNnNISHMENT is an evil 
inflicted, in confequence of an offence commit- 
ted againſt the perſon by whom it is inflicted or 
appointed, whether under' a public or private 
character. 


The queſtion concerning Negro Slavery has lately received 
the moſt ample diſcuſſion, It may ſuffice to refer to Mr. Ram- 
ſay's treatiſe on the ſupject; to Mr, Clarkſon's two publications, 

rſt on the Iniquity, and ſecondly on the Impolicy of the Slave- 
Trade; to Mr. Dickſon's Letters on Slavery; and to Dr, Beat- 
tie's “ Elements of Moral Science, vol. ii. p. 153—223- 
The poets have not been deficient in appearing on the fide of 
juſtice and humanity, This is evident from Mr. Day's and 
Mr: Bicknell's “ Dying Negro,” Miſs Helen Williams's 
Epiſtle to Mr. Pitt, Mrs. Barbauld's Addreſs to Mr. Wilber- 


force, and ** Slavery,” a poem, written, as is ſuppoſed, b 
Mr. Roſcoe, of Live g : MED 
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PROPOSITION LXXI- 


Virtue may permit, or even require the civil 
magiſtrate, not only to execute other heavy pu- 
niſhinents upon offenders, but in ſome Caſes to 
tao away their lives. | 


a bl "rr 


©. ,, DEMONSTRATION. 


1. Virtue requires that the civil magiſtrate 
endeavour to preſerve the public peace and tran- 
quillity, which is the deſign of his office. 

2. In order to this, it is neceſſary that effec- 
tual methods be taken to deter men from ſuch 
crimes, as are ruinous to ſociety, v. g. murther, 
r = theft, Sc. 

3. The corruption of men is ſo great, that it 
evidently * in fact, that they ruſh on to 
the commi of thoſe crimes, even though 
they are made capital by the laws of their 
country. 

3[4- There is great reaſon to believe, that if 
ſuch crimes were not ſeverely puniſhed, and 
even ſometimes with death, they would be much 
more frequently committed, and the commu- 
nity" in time deſtroyed by them. 

1, 2, 415. Lale! 775% tio. | 
Puff. de Faure, l. viii. c. iii. $ 6, 7.—— 
Hutch. Sy. c. ix. p. 10-—14.—Beccaria 
on Crimes and Puniſhments, with Vol- 
| taire's Commentary. paſſim. Prin- 
ciples of Penal LAM paſſim. Under- 
flood to have been written by William 
Eden, Eſq. now Lord Auckland. 
Paley's © Principles of moral and po- 
Iitical Philoſophy,”* vol. ii. p. 268—302. 
Godwin's © Enquiry concerning political 


Fuſtice,”” vol. ii. p. 687759. 


COR- 


270 Capital Puniſbments to be ſparingly uſed. P. III 
| COROLLARY. ;<. 

A regard to the public good may in ſotne 
caſes require, that an innocent. perſon ſhould be 
iven up to calamity and even to death; v. g. 
* 4 if a man infected with the plague, were, in a 
= frenzy, to run up and down to the evident ha- 
1 zard of ſpreading the contagion; and many add, 
when an innocent perſon is demanded by an 
enemy, againſt whom the public cannot defend 
. itſelf. It ſeems more juſtifiable to confiſcate the 
eſtates of traitors, though thereby innocent chil- 
1 dren are impoveriſhed; both that a regard to 
their family may prevent their conſpiring againſt 

the government, and that the children of noble 
families may be leſs able to revenge the death of 
| | a father. 6701 2 189 
) Puff. ib. F 33. c. ii. § 5. — rot. de Jure, 
0 I. ii. c. xxv. $ 3.—Conſiderations on the 

8 Law of Forfeiture, paſſim. 


[ SCHOLIUM I. 


Conſidering how precious life is, and how 
much the fear of violent death would embitter 
the enjoyment of it, virtue requires that capital 

. © puniſhments ſhould be ſparingly uſed. For 
murther, none can doubt the reaſonableneſs of 
VA them ; but perhaps ſome methods might be 
1 found out in caſe of theft, that would ſtrike the 
* offender with ſo much terror, as to render capi- 
tal puniſhments but ſeldom neceſſary; and the 
feverity of Draco, in introducing them on the 
ſmalleſt occaſions, was greatly to be condemned. 
More's Utopia, p. 145, 146. Spirit of 
Laws, vol. i. I. vi. p. 16,—Hhifton's 
Life, vol. ii. Pp. 415—470,——Stanyan's 
Gr. Hit. p. 145, 146,——-Mitford's 
Hiſtory of Greece, vol. i. p. 261, 262.— 
Gillies's Ditto, vol. i. p. 455. — Thoughts 
on the Extenſion of Penal Laws." 
paſſim, =? 
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Parr III. On tbe Right of private Defence. 


$SCHOLIUM 2. 


Public executions ought to be managed with 
very great ſolemnity ; and it would be prudent 


to make a difference between the kinds of death 


inflicted for different crimes; fince perhaps ſome 
may be found, who would dread the pain and 
ſhame of ſome executions, even more than death 
itſelf. Mandeville on Exec. c. iv. I. v. 


SCHOLIUM 3. 


It is queſtioned, ' whether a community have a 
right over its exiles: but that muſt be deter- 
mined by the degree of ſeverity attending the 
ſentence; for if the exile poſſeſſes the revenues 
of an eſtate, in that country from whence he is 
driven, it is evident that community has a right 
and power over him, more than it would other- 
wiſe have had. 

Grot. de Jure, l. ii. c. v. $ 25. —-arb. 
Div. Leg. vol. i. p. 16, 17. and Notes. 


— Bott againſt Warb. p. 73—78. 
SCHOLIUM 4. 


It is queſtioned, whether private perſons have 
a right of killing thoſe who invade them by 


violence. Civilians generally ſtate it thus: where 


communities are forined, it is to be conſidered 
whether it be the intent of the law, barely to 
permit, or alſo to require ſuch executions: in 
the former caſe, v. g. if a man find another in 
adultery with his wife, or if a rape be at- 
tempted, or an aſſault made by a robber, the law, 
though it permits to kill the aggreſſor, and 
thereby frees the ſlayer from puniſhment, yet 
cannot juſtify the action before God. Yet where 
the law requires ſuch reſiſtance, as in the caſe of 
ſoldiers invading a country, then it becomes the 
duty of the ſubject to endeavour the deſtruction 
of ſuch invaders. But it ſeems, that in the for- 

mer 
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mer caſe it is a perſon's duty too, when, upon the 
beſt views he can form of the conſequences, it 
appears probable, that the immediate ſlaughter 
of the, aggreſſor will turn to the public good ; 
otherwiſe, it is a vicious indulgence of the paſ- 
ſion of revenge: and thoſe who believe a future 
ſtate ought to be peculiarly ſolicitous, that they 
do not plunge even an enemy into irrecoverable 
miſery, by cutting him off unneceſſarily in the 
act of his crime. Prop. 51. Cor. 2. 
Grot. ibid. I. ii. c. xx. F'17. Puff. de 
Jure, l. ii. c. v. $11, 14.——Grove's 


Moral Philoſophy, vol. ii. p. 353-364. 


DEFINITION LI. 


LECT. Thoſe rules, which by a tacit conſent are agreed 

LXXx111. upon among all communities, at leaſt among 

WYV thoſe who are reckoned the polite and human- 

ized part of mankind, are called the Laws or 
NATIONS, _ | | 

Grot. ibid. Proleg. $ 17,—Grove's Mor. 

Phil, vol. ii. p. 96.,——Spirit of Laws, 


* 


vol. 1. p. 7, 8. 


PROPOSITION ILIXXII. 
The laws of nations are to be regarded. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


1. Communities have certain affairs, which 
muſt of neceſſity be tranſacted betwen them. 

1.2. Diſputes may ariſe upon theſe, which 
cannot be determined by the peculiar civil laws 
of either of the contending parties. 

2.|3- Recourſe muſt in that caſe be had to the 
laws of nations, to prevent diſputes which might 
otherwiſe be very miſchievous. 


3. A. Mutual regard muſt be paid to theſe 
laws. E.D 


Hutch. I. vol. ii. p. 350, 351. — Cee 
Vattel's Le Droit de Cens, and his 


« Queſtions 


Parx III. Lawfulneſs of War conſidered. 


« Queſtions de Droit naturel.” See 


alſo the Engliſh 7 . of the for- 
mer Work, 


DEFINITION LVII. 


Wan is a ſtate, wherein men endeavour by 
open violence to hurt and deſtroy the perſons or 
poſſeſſions of each other. 

Grot. de Jure, 046. 1 $ 2.—Puffendorf 
de Fure, I. i. c. i. 58. 


COROLLARY, 


War is a great evil, and virtue will require us 
to avoid engaging in it, unleſs circumſtances 
ſhould ariſe, in which it ſiould 7 car neceſſary 
for the greater good of mankind. Vid. Prop. 51. 


PROPOSITION LXXIII. 


Virtue may in ſome caſes permit, and even 
require that men ſhould engage in war, 


DEMONSTRATION, 


1. The injuſtice of ſome is ſo great, that men 
will not be able to ſecure their poſſeſſions and 
their lives in many caſes, unleſs they oppoſe force 
to * 

. Perſons violently oppreſſing their inoffen- 
five neighbours, without juſt cauſe, are fo far 
from being valuable members, that they are the 
peſts of ſociety. 

2.]3. By attempting to deſtroy ſuch invaders, 
we may not only ſecure ourſelves, but alſo many 
others who might afterwards be ſwallowed up 
by them, eſpecially if their power of hurting 
were ſtrengthened by our mn or deſtruc- 
tion. 

1, 3.4. Caſes may occur, in which oppoſing 


force to force may tend to the public good, 7. e. 
Vol. I. T in 
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Lawfulneſs of War conſidered, Par III. 


in which virtue may allow and require us to en- 
gage in war. (Vid. Def. 57. Prop. 51.) Q, E. D. 
Grot. ibid. I. i. c. ii. $ 1—3.— Puff. ibid. 

J. viii. c. vi. $ 7.—-Carmich. in Puff. 

de Off. J. i. c. v. $17. p. 123, 124.—- 

Paley's Principles of moral and poli- 

tical Philoſophy,” vol. ii. p. 408—426. 

Godwin's ©* Enquiry concerning political 


Juſtice,“ vol. ii. p. 511—525. 
SCHOLIUM. 


The argument urged in this demonſtration 
only proves a defenſive war to be lawful: it is 
queſtioned whether it is ever lawful to engage in 
an offenſive war. 

Anſ. It is certainly inhuman, and therefore 
vicious, to begin to hurt unprovoked ; and con- 
ſidering the many calamities brought on man- 
kind by war, virtue will require us to abhor the 
thought of increaſing our dominions and poſſeſ- 
ſions by the ruin of innocent perſons : neverthe- 
leſs, ſelf-defence will require us to take up arms, 
before we are actually invaded, as it may prevent 
the intended invaſion, and the mutual flaughter 
which would be conſequent upon it, and will 
indeed be neceſſary in order to ſuſtain the firſt 
ſhock, which would otherwiſe be fatal to the 
party unprepared : nay, a regard to our own 
ſafety may require us to invade and ſubdue the 
country of the aggreſſor, and to puſh on our 
conqueſt, till he is diſabled from doing us far- 
ther miſchief. 

As to the queſtion, whether it is lawful to take 
up arms, in defence of the injured ſubjects of 
another ſtate, to preſerve their civil and reli- 
gious liberties, it muſt be determined by the 
proſpect of good arifing from ſuch a war: if there 
be an apparent probability, that tyrannical power 
may be reduced, and the happineſs of other ſtates 
as well as that invaded may thereby be promoted, 
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Parr III. Caſes of public and private War. 


it ſeems lawful on the common principles of 
humanity. 
Puff. ibid. & 3.—Burn. on Art. p. 361.— 
Grot. ibid. I. ii. c. Xxx. $ 41-43. 


DEFINITION LVIII. 


PusLIc wax is that which is undertaken and 
managed by the authority of the community ; 
PRIVATE is that which is undertaken and ma- 
naged without it, Grot, ib. l. i. c. iii. & 1. 


COROLLARY, 


Private war may ſometimes be neceſſary, where 
the aſſault is too ſudden to allow an act of the 
community to authorize reſiſtance. (Vid. Prep.71. 
Schol. 4.) But generally where the proſpect of 
danger is more remote, it is very unwarrantable 
for perſons to form themſelves into military bo- 
dies, without commiſſion from the civil magiſ- 
trate ; even though it be on pretence of warding 
off the enemy. Yet it muſt be acknowledged, 
there may be caſes of public danger ſo extreme, 
that the force of the civil law may ſeem for that 
time to be ſuſpended; and it is the buſineſs of 
every good man, conſcientiouſly to judge for 
himſelf, when theſe caſes occur; and the buſineſs 
of every wiſe and good ſtate, to indemnify by a 
Jaw ſuch acts as ſhall appear to have been ſo ne- 


ceſſitated, though not being foreſeen they could 


not have been provided for by laws à Priori. 
Grot. ibid. 5 2. 


SCHOLIUM 1. 


Subjects may not, even when commanded by 
their prince, engage in any war which they are 
fully perſuaded is unjuſt; but if it appears a dubi- 
ous point to them, the ſame obligation does not 
hold; for otherwiſe, common ſoldiers could 
hardly ever engage at all, fince they ſeldom have 
or can have a full view of all the circumſtances 
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Caſes of public and private War, Part III. 


of the affair. Nevertheleſs officers in the higher 
ranks are under greater obligations to enquire 
critically into it, both as they have much better 
opportunity of information than their ſoldiers, 
and as the part they are to act in carrying on the 
war is of much greater importance. 

Grot. ibid. I. ii. c. xxvi. $ 9—;,—-Puff. 

ibid. & 4. — Burn. Art. p. 362. 


SCHOLIUM 2, 


He who offered the injury may defend himſelf, 
when the party injured has refuſed an equitable 
fatisfaction propoſed : in that caſe, the party in- 
jured becomes the aggreſſor: much more may 
ſubjects defend themſelves, even when their 
prince has been to blame, if the enemy endea- 
vour to avenge the quarrel, not on the perſon of 
the prince, but on his innocent ſubjects, 

Grot. de Jure, l. li. c. i. $ 18. c. XXVvi. $ 6. 
— Puff. de Jure, l. ii. c. v.$ 19. 


$CHOLIUM 3. 
The violence of war is to be attempered, as 


LXXXIV much as may be conſiſtent with ſecuring the 
«good ends propoſed by it. An unneceſſary waſte 


of the enemies goods, (Vid. Deu. xx. 19, 20.) 
and much more of their blood, 1s to be avoided, 
and eſpecially rapes, which injure the pcrſon by, 
as well as thoſe upon whom, they are commit- 
ted; nor are women and children to be flaugh- 
tered; unleſs women be found active tn war, and 
then they are to be treated as other ſoldiers. But 
it is to be obſerved, that we here, and in all this 
part of the work, ſpeak only of war as under- 
taken on the principles of the common rights of 
mankind, not pretending to diſpute the right 
which God has to doom any of his creatures to 
death, in ſuch circumftances as he ſhall ſee fit, 
and to make ſome of them executioners on others. 
Grot. de Fure, l. iii. c. iv. S 19. c. Xilt.$ 4, 
Huch. Syſk., 3 X 6. 
sc Ho- 
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Parr III. On Stratagems in War, S. 


$SCHOLIUM 4. 


It is queſtioned how far fratagems in war are 
lawful. 

Anſ. It may be lawful to deceive the enemy 
by dubious actions, which may probably be in- 
terpreted wrong; and the rather, as there is a 
kind of univerſal agreement to ſuſpect each other, 
where no treatics are commenced, ſo that faith 
among men is not ſo much injured by theſe as 
by other deceits. Yet there is a degree of honour 
to be obſerved even towards an enemy, and a 
direct lie, eſpecially a falſe oath, ſhould by no 
means be allowed. 

Grot. de Fure, l. iii. c. i. $ 17, 20. c. xix. 
$ 1. P. de Jure, l. viii. c. vi. $ 6. 
—Telemaque, J. XX. p. 246—432.— 
Hutch. ibid. $6. © 


SCHOLIUM s. 


The laws of nations are to be obſerved in war; 
and theſe forbid violating the perſons of E:1baſſa- 
dors, (ſeeing this would make wars perpetual, 
as none would venture to mediate a peace) hiring 
ſoldiers to aſſaſſinate their general, or ſubjects 
their prince, and poiſoning the enemy by wea- 
pons, water, or any other method. 

Cerot. ibid. |. iii. c. iv. $ IG18. J. ii. 
c. Xxviii. $ 2, 3, 7.— PH. ibid. F 18. 
—— More's Utopia, p. 158-164 — 
Hulch. ibid. f 1214. 


SCHOLIUM 6. 


It is much queried, whether temples dedicat- 
ed to God may be ſpoiled of their treaſures by 
the conqueror. 

Anſ. Thoſe trealures heing in ſome degree 
ſtill the property of the ſtate, and thercfore uſed 
in times of great extremity for its defence, rhe 
conqueror may juſtly ſeize them; yet care thould 
be taken to avoid any circumſtances of rudeneſs 
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Of the Right of Conqueſl, PART III. 


and irreverence, leſt by that means religion 
ſhould be brought into contempt, | 
Grot. de Jure, I. iii. c. xii. $ 6.—Pri- 
deaux's Connect. vol. ii. p. 25, 26.— 
Anno ante Chriſtum, 278. vol, iii. p. 35. 
—l/orks of the learned for March 1738. 
Art. 16, 


PROPOSITION LXXIV. 


To enquire how far government may juſtly 
be founded in conqueſt, 


SOLUTION and DEMONSTRATION. 


1. The victor in a juſt war may ſee it neceſſary 
(in order to repair the expences and loſſes ſuſ- 
tained, in order to puniſh thoſe who have been 
injurious to the public peace, and that he may 
prevent future aſſaults from the vanquiſhed) to 
make himſelf king of a conquered country, and 
to model the laws of it in ſuch a manner as he 
ſhall on the whole judge fit, and he may be juſ- 
tified in doing it. Nevertheleſs, if the perſons 
ſo conquered enter themſelves into no engage- 
ments to him, it may reaſonably be expected that 
they ſhould take the firſt opportunity to throw 
off his yoke, and they are not obliged to ſubmit 
to it ſo much as that of their natural ſovereign : 
yet virtue will require them to be cautious, that 
they do not make their own condition and that 
of the public worſe, by a precipitate reſiſtance. 

2. If a prince, by an unjuſt war, or any other 
unrighteous method, have poſſeſſed himſelf of 
the governinent, and uſes it well, though he 
gained it ill, virtue will require, that he be obey- 
ed; at leaſt till the perſon to whom it belongs 
be able and willing to aſſert his right, with ſome 
probable proſpect of ſucceſs: for it is certainly 
better, that an uſurper ſhould govern, than that 
there ſhould be no government at all. 


* 
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3. It ſeems reaſonable, that if the rightful \ 
prince, or at leaſt his immediate ſucceſſor be not [1 
able to aſſert his claim, but the government con- 
tinue for a conſiderable time in the hands or 
family of an uſurper, long poſſeſſion ſnould make 
up the defect of an original title; leſt the encou- 
ragement of antiquated claims ſhould throw na- 
tions into confuſion, and by a parity of reafon 
private families too. 

Puff. de Jure, l. viii. c. vi. $ 24. J. vii. 6 
C.. vii. $ 3, 4+ c. viii. $ 9, 10. — Locke 

of Gov, part ii. c. xvi, xvii.—Camb. 

of Gov. c. viii.— L' Eſprit des Loix, 


Vol. 1. J. x. c. iii—ix.— Huch. Syſt. 3. 
viii. 4—8. 


SCHOLIUM. A { 


The rights of hoſtages and captives are to be 
ſettled by the law of nations: but it is plain, that 
neither hoſtages, when upon public faith, nor 
ſaves, when they have by compact obliged them- 
ſelves to their maſters, may be allowed to deſert, 
unleſs extreme injury be offered. 

Grot. de Jure, l. iii. c. xiv. 5 J. J. ul. 
c. xix. I 54. 


PRO POSITION LXXV. 


To enquire into the principal branches of LEO r. 
human or perſonal virtue. LXXXV, 


WWW NS 
SOLUTION and DEMONSTRATION. 


1. Since the happineſs of a rational creature 
muſt chiefly depend upon the ſtate of his own 
mind, virtue requires that great care be taken of 
it, particularly to furniſh it with ſuch knowledge 
as may be delightful and uſeful. 

Foſter's Serm. vol. iv. I.,—-Grove's Poſth. 
Works, vol. ii. Ne. 11—13.—Aerne- 
thy's Diſc. vol. ii. Ne. 5. 

14 | 2. As 


Perſonal Virtue conſidered. Part III. 


2. As we may, by an heedleſs conduct, be be- 
trayed into numberleſs evils, virtue requires that 
we ſhould attentively conſider our circumſtances 
in life, and often reflect on our conduct. 
| Lardner's Counſels of Prudence. Grove's 

Ethics, vol. ii. p. 221242. 

3. Since we are compounded of body as well 
as mind, virtue will require a proper care of the 
body, that on the one hand it may not want 
any thing neceſſary for its ſubſiſtence, health and 
vigour; and on the other, that it may not be in- 
dulged in ſuch exceſſes, as however pleaſant at 
firſt, might at length enfeeble and deſtroy it. 
Collier's Eff. part ii. Ne. 15——Stnbbe's 

Dial. on Pleaſure. Proteſt, Syſt. vol. ii. 


Ne. 12.——PForayce's Sermon on the Love 
of Pleaſure, —Abern. Diſc. vol. ii. 
Ne. 16. 


4. As it is impoſſible to be happy, while our 
minds are the ſport of irregular appetites and 
paſſions, virtue will require a due guard upon 
theſe ;_ that the agreeable things of life may not 
be objects of exceſſive deſire, hope, or joy; and 
that the evils of it may not overwhelm us with 
fear, with grief, or reſentment, nor its uncer- 
tainty with exceſſive ſolicitude. 

Malls on the Paſſions, & 15—24.—Grove's 
Pofth. IVorks, vol. iv. V'. 6.—Grove's 

: Ethics, p. 257—287. 

5. As many diſorders of body and mind may 
take their riſe from idleneſs, virtue will on the 
preceding principles require, that we keep our- 
felves in a ſeries of uſeful employments, and 
labour to improve every proportion of our time 
well, proper allowance being made for ſuch re- 
creation as animal nature requires, 

Balguy's Sermons, vol. ii. Ne. 8. Grove 
on Recreations, paſſim. 

6. That we may not be d into undertakings 
diſproportioned to our ſtrength, that we may 
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not expect too high regard from others, nor be 
too keenly impreſſed with a ſenſe of flights and 
injuries, as well as for many other important 
reaſons, virtue will require us to moderate our 
opinion of ourſelves, in proportion to the degree 
and value of our real advantages, whether of 
mind, of body, or eſtate. 


Col. Eſſ. part i. N'. 1.—Watts on Humi- 
lity. paſſim.— Scott's Chriſtian Life, 
vol. i. c. iii. Fr. Part 1. Works, 
vol. i. p. 18—23. Car mich. Suppl. to 
Puff. de Off. l. i. c. v. $ 2.—Wright's 
Great Concern, p. 113—125.—Fordyce's 
Mor. Phil. J. ii. $ 2.—-Grove's Ethics, 
vol. ii. part ii. c. li. v. Groves 
Serm. vol. v. Ne. 10, 11.— Price on 
Morals, p. 258—263.—Bratlie's Ele- 
ments of moral Science, vol. it. p. 105 
— 123. 


SC HOLIUM I. 


It may be obſerved, that the firſt and ſecond 
of theſe ſteps comprehend prudence and conſi- 
deration, the third temperance, chaſtity, and mor- 
tification, the fourth fortitude, contentment, meek- 
neſs, and moderation, the fifth diligence, the laſt 
humility ; and thus the diſtribution in effect coin- 
cides with thoſe of Scott, Wright, &c. 


SCHOLIUM 2. 


Thoughts tending to vice are no farther cri- 


minal, than as they are approved and indulged 
by the will. Def. 38. 


Oſterv. of Unclean. F 1. c. vii. p. 72—74. 


SCHOLIUM 3. 


Though a conſtant care ſhould be taken (on 
the principles laid down gr. 3.) to maintain ſuch 
moderation, in the articles of food, dreſs, ſleep, 
Sc. as may prevent the mind from being en- 


{laved 
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ſlaved to the body; and though it be prudence 
in us to inure ourſelves to ſuch hardſhips, as may 
be expected in a worthy and honourable paſſage 
through life; it is by no means neceſſary to deny 
ourſelves in every thing which gives pleaſure to 
the ſenſes: for God has placed us in ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, that ſome pleaſures are unavoidable, 
(the benevolence of his nature no doubt engag- 
ing him to delight in the happineſs of his crea- 
tures;) it is therefore ingratitude to him, as well 
as injuſtice to ourſclves, to throw back his gifts 
upon his hands, as if they were ſnares rather 


than favours. To which we may add, that in 


the circumſtances in which mankind now are, 
were all the elegancies and ornaments of life to 
be renounced, many families muſt be undone, 


who are now maintained by an honeſt labour in 


furniſhing them out, and maintained more chear- 
fully, and indeed more ſafely, than they could 
merely by alms. 
Philem. to Hydaſpes, part li. præſ. p. 26— 
64, 91, ad fin. 


PROPOSITION LXXVI. 


To enquire into ſome of the principal means 
of promoting virtue in the ſoul. 


SOLUTION and DEMONSTRATION, 


1. Virtue may be promoted by attentive hear- 
ing and reading diſcourſes on divine ſubjects, 
and ſeriouſly meditating upon them ; all which 
may ſerve to aſſiſt us in forming right notions of 
God, and in judging of our duty, and may 
awaken us to the practice of it. 

2. External acts of adoration and praiſe may 
promote as well as expreſs inward veneration. 

Altterb. Poſt. Serm. vol. ii. No. vil. p. 191 
—20Z. 

3. Earneſt and frequent prayers to God may 
greatly tend to promote virtue: for though they 
can 
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can neither inform nor move him, yet they may 
bring us to a proper temper for receiving his 
mercies. And if any object, that God has eſta- 
bliſhed ſuch an order of things, as he will not 
alter in compliance with the intreaties of his 
creatures; it may be replied, that this order was 
no doubt eſtabliſhed in connection with, and in 
correſpondence to the view, which the divine 
being always had of the prayers and temper of 
his rational creatures: and huſbandry, and all 
the moſt neceſſary labours of life, might as rea- 
ſonably be argued againſt as prayer, on the torce 
of this objection. 


Burn. Life of Roch. p. 52, 53, 60—64.— 
Stebbing on Div. Rev. p. 36—42.— 
Benſ. of Prayer, p. 13—21.— ot“ 
Sermons. vol. i1.—Sermons, 10, 11, 12. 

On the Duty and Benefit of Prayer. 

——JYherlock on Providence. Edit. g. 

p. 391—402. Dr. Price's Diſſerta- 

tions. Diſſertation the Second. Ogden's 

Sermons on Prayer.—Kippis's Sermons, 

Sermon the 7th. Paley's Principles 
of moral and political Philoſophy, vol. ii. 

Pp. Z1—47. Seventh Edit.—— Relig. of 

Nat. p. 103, 104.——Leechman's Serm. 

on Prayer, præſ. p. 14, 24—25. Glaſg. 

Grove on ſecret Prayer. E.. i. 

— King's Origin of Evil, 5. v. 4. præſ. 
par. 7-13. Abernethy on Altrib. 
vol. Ii. p. 40I—415. 

4. It is proper that men ſhould meet in reli- 
gious aſſemblies, to join in divine worſhip; as 
thereby a public honour is done to God, and the 
hearts of men may be fixed and quickened by 
beholding the devotion of each other. 


Price, ibid. p. 257—267,—Proteſt. Syſt. 
vol. ll. Sermon 8—Collib. on Nat. and 
Rev. 
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Rev. Rel. p. 25. —Beatlie's Elements 
of moral Science, vol. ii. p. 84—87 *. 


4-[5- It is proper that ſome perſon ſhould be 
appointed, whoſe chief buſineſs it ſhould be to 
preſide in theſe aſſemblies; ſince by this means, 
religious offices will be performed in a manner 
moſt tending to common edification. 

4.6. Leſt the civil buſineſs of ſome ſhould in- 
terfere with the religious appointment of others, 
it is proper that ſome time ſhould be ſet apart 
by common conſent for religious purpoſes: be- 
ſides that, the reſt of beaſts and ſeryants may 
require ſome ſuch appointments ; which there. 
fore have made a part of the religious conſtitu- 
tion of almoſt all nations. 


Watts's Holin. of Times and Places, p. 3—5 · 
— Works, vol. ii. p. 396. —Foft. Serm. 
on the Morality of the Sabbath. In his 
4 Volumes of Sermons, oct. vol. 4th. 


»The Authority, Propriety, and Utility of Public Worſhip 
have lately been called in Queſtion by the Rev. Gilbert Wake- 
field, in an Enquiry concerning that Subject. To this Publi- 
cation 'Anſwers were given by a Lady, under the Name of 
Enſebia, in Curfory Remarks on an Enquiry, &c.” y 
Mrs. Barbauld, in Remarks on Mr. Wakefield's Enquiry ;” 
by James Wilſon, M. A. in A Defence of public or ſocial 
Worſnip;“ by Dr. Prieſtly, in Letters to a Baues Man ;”” 7 
the Rev. J. Bruckner, in * Thoughts on Public Worſhip;“ 
by Mr. Burges, in “ Remarks, &c.;“ by Mr. Parry, in A 
Vindication of public and focial Worſhip” by Mr. Pope, in 
his Eſſay, entitled Divine Worſhip, founded in Nature, and 
ſupported by Scripture Authority ;*” and in ** Remarks, &c.“ 
by a Layman. Two Sermons were likewiſed preached and pub- 
liſhed upon the 2 one by Dr. Diſney, and the other by 
Mr. Simpſon. Mr. Wakefield, in his © General * to the 
Arguments againſt the Enquiry into 2 Worſnip,“ has partly 

iven up the point; and in the ſecond edition of his © Enquiry,” 
be has ſketched a plan of public worſhip in which he could 
acquieſce, The controverſy ſeems now to be for ever decided; 
and it has had the advantage of ſhewing that the practice of 
public and ſocial worſhip ſtands ſupported upon the unqueſtion- 


able foundation of reaſon and ſcripture. 


7. N 
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7. It may be proper that faſting ſhould ſome- 
times be joined with other acts of divine worſhip 
to, promote more intenſe devotion, to expreſs 
our humiliation for ſin, and to promote that 
command of the mind over the body, which is 


ſuited to the conſtitution of a rational being. 


Limb. Theol. l. v. c. Ixxv. 83. 4.— 
Amory's Dial. on Devot. 


SCHOLIUM 1. 


Thoſe things are only to be aſked of God in Lr. 
prayer, which are of ſome conſiderable impor- Lxxxvr. 
rance, by which our trueſt happineſs may pro- WWW 


bably be promoted, and which there appears 
ſome hope of obtaining : and where it is dubi- 
ous, as with reſpect to many temporal enjoy- 
ments it is, whether obtaining our petitions will 
be on the whole for our advantage, we are to aſk 
theſe things only conditionally, with a becoming 
ſubmiſſion to the ſuperior wiſdom of God. 
Fuven. Sat. x.—Pluto's Alcibiades. ii. 


SCHOLIUM 2, 


It is queſtioned, whether we may pray for 
what we are ſure God will give or do. 

Anſ. There can be no doubt of this, if our 
aſking it be the condition of its being beſtowed or 
done: nor can we, without a revelation, be ab- 
ſolutely ſure of any future event, how probable 
ſoever : and it ſeems, that if a promiſe were ab- 
ſolutely given, we might juſtly plead it with God 
in prayer, thereby to promote our conformity to 
the divine will, our expectation of the bleſſing, 
and fitneſs to receive it: but ſuch prayers ought 
to be managed, ſo as not to intimate any doubt 
of the divine veracity, but on the contrary to 
expreſs a firm and joy ful reliance upon it. 


| SCHOLIUM 3. 

It is allowed, that forms of prayer may help 

the ignorant and weak, and may prevent public 
devo- 
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devotion from falling into that contempt, of 
which there might otherwiſe be danger, when 
ſuch perſons are to officiate; as alſo from being 
made the vehicle of canveying the. errors and 
irregular. paſſions, which particular perſons ſo 
officiating might otherwiſe mingle with them : 
they may alſo be uſeful in ſecret and family-wor- 
ſhip; and even to perſons of the beſt capacity, 
in ſeaſons when they are out of frame for the 
duty. Yet it is very unreaſonable, that perſons 
in public or private ſhould be confined to forms; 
ſince they cannot ſuit all circumſtances, and a 
frequent repetition of the ſame words tends to 
deaden thoſe affections, which ought to accom- 
pany prayer. N 

The chief objections againſt ex/cmporary or 


Free prayer are, 


1. That the mind cannot, wichout great dif- 
turbance and diſſipation of thought, give that 
attention and examination to it, which is neceſ- 
ſary to a rational aſſent and concurrence. 

2. That the auditory may be diſquieted with 
the fear, leſt the perſon officiating ſhould fall 
into ſome impropriety or abſurdity of expreſſion, 
inconſiſtent with the reverence due to the divine 


being, and the improvement of his fellow-wor- 


ſhippers. 

To the former we reply, by appealing to ex- 
perience as an evidence of the quickneſs of the 
mind in its operations, to which the quickneſs of 
words bears but little proportion. A probable 
gueſs may be made at the tendency of a ſentence 


| from its beginning, eſpecially when due care is 


taken that ſentences be not drawn out to an im- 
moderate length, and when any book ſuppoſed 
ſacred, furniſhes out much of the language. 
As to the latter, experience alſo ſhews, that per- 
ſons of no extraordinary genius are capable of 
praying without groſs abſurdity or impropriety 
of. expreſſion ; ſo that where the abilities of the 

per- 
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rſon are known, the probability of his running 
into them is ſo ſmall, as not at all to affect the 
mind; and there is a poſſibility, that a reader 
may miſtake. 


Bennet's Abridg. of Lond. Caſes, p. 72—78. 
— Rel. of Nat. p.122—124.-—Pierce's 
Vind. of Diff. l. iii. c. iv. p. 398, 399, 
404—406. Fackſ. on Lord's Prayer, 
pref. p. 7. Limb. Theol. l. v. c. xxv. 
$ 28.——Halif. Char. of a Trimmer, p. 45, 
46.——Baxt. Works, vol. i. p. 671.— 
Watts's Miſc. p. 202—213.— Works, 
vol. iv. p. 537—542.— Dr. Fohn Tay- 
lor's Scripture Account of Prayer. 
« Public Prayer,” a Trealiſe, againſt 
Forms, in two parts, in Ian. 1766. 
part i. ch. i-iv. p. 13—-b0.—-Di/qui- 
ſilions relating to the Diſſenters, 12mo, 
1767, c. i—iv. for written Forms, 
Paley's Principles of moral and political 
Philoſephy, vol li. p. 58—67. 


SCHOLIUM 4. 


Where liturgies are eſtabliſhed by public au- 
thority, great care ought to be taken that there 
be no phraſes in them likely to lead men into 
hurtful miſtakes ; ſeeing the veneration quickly 
contracted for ſuch offices, would render it ex- 
ceeding difficult to eradicate an error ſo im- 
bibed. 


$SCHOLIUM 5. 


It is our duty to pray for o/bers ; ſince hereby 
our benevolence for them is expreſſed and in- 
creaſed, and it is the only way by which we can 
expreſs it to far the greateſt part of our ſpecies. 


Price's Diſſertations, N'. 2. p. 221227, 
23]==239- 
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$SCHOLIUM 6. 


It is the duty of the community to take care 


that there be able teachers, of a virtuous cha- 
racter, that ſo virtue may be promoted in it. 
Nothing therefore ſhould be done to deter fit 
perſons from undertaking the work, by ſubſcrip- 
tions, oaths, &c. which would be moſt likely in 
ſome caſes to exclude the moſt valuable men. 
It is alſo fit, that the community by whom they 
are employed ſhould allow them ſuch ſubſiſtence, 
that they may purſue their ſtudies without avoca- 
tion, and may be fitted for performing their 
office, in a manner moſt honourable to the divine 
being, and moſt edifying to thoſe among whom 
they officiate. 

Rees of Maintenance.—Hutch. Syſt. vol. its 

P. 310—312. 


SCHOLIUM 7. 


Great care ought to be taken that religion be 
not over-burthened with ceremonies; for the 
mind of man is of ſo limited a nature, that by an 
over-exact attendance to theſe, greater things 
will probably be neglected ; and the diverſity of 
taſtes, education, Sc. will probably lead men 
into differences with reſpect to them, which, if 
they be too much regarded, will be very detri- 
mental to that benevolence which they ought to 
maintain for each other. 

Tind. Chriſtianity as old, Sc. p. 123, 124. 
—(eddes's Tradts, vol. iv. p. 205—225. 


SCHOLIUM 8. 


Though prayer and praife have been men- 
tioned above, as the means of virtue, yet they 
are not only to be conſidered in that view; they 
are certainly a part of the duty we owe to God, 
as well as proper means of diſpoſing us to the 
other branches of virtue: and it would appear 
unnatural, under a deep ſenſe of our dependence 


upon,. 
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upon, and our obligations to the Divine Being, 
never to expreſs it in any kind of addreſs to him, 
though we believe him continually preſent with 
us. Dr. Price's ſecond Diſſertation. 


PROPOSITION LXXVIII. 


Virtue requires, that the civil magiſtrate ſhould 
not ſo interpoſe in matters of religion, or rites 
of worſhip, as to inflict any penalties on his ſub- 
jets upon account of them, ſo long as nothing 
is done prejudicial to the peace of the com- 
munity. 


DEMONSTRATION I. 


Prop. 49. gr. 23.|2. Virtue, and conſequently 
religion, which is that branch of it that more 
immediately relates to God, conſiſts not merely 
in the external performance of an action, but in 
a correſpondent temper and diſpoſition of ſoul. 

2. Compulſion only influences the external 
actions, and can by no means convince the un- 
derſtanding. 

I, 2.3. Such ſeverities cannot make men reli- 
gious, but are rather likely to make them hypo- 
crites. i 

3. A. Perſecution for conſcience- ſake muſt be 
prejudicial to the public, by corrupting the cha- 
racters of men. 

5. The perſons perſecuted muſt probably be 
brought into a very unhappy condition by it: 
for if they renounce their profeſſion, they ſubject 
themſelves to great remorſe, while they ſecretly 
believe it to be true; and if they maintain ir, 
penalties are incurred, by which ruin may be 
brought on themſelves and their families. 

6. The minds of men are naturally prejudiced 
in favour of a religion, for which men ſuffer 
hardſhips, though they do nothing injurious to 
the public peace. 

Vol. I. U 7, N.. 
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7. Perſecutions may promote the cauſe they 
are intended to deſtroy, and by increaſing the 


number of its votaries may occaſion inſurrections, 


which may be extremely detrimental to the pub- 

lic tranquillity. 
Tert. ad Scap. c. v. ad fin. Apol. c. im 
Boyle's occaſ. Meditatibns, p. 145—148. 

F. M. 2. 

4, 5, 7.8. The magiſtrate by interpoſing in 
theſe caſes, would prejudice the public rather 
than ſerve it, and therefore virtue requires him 


to forbear ſuch interpoſitions. 


Moyle's Poſt. Works, vol. i. p. 24—26.— 
Warburt. Div. Leg. vol. i. p. 304, 305. 
—Owen's Syn. Pneum. p. 137—139. 
—Tind. Rights Chriſtian Church, part i. 
c. i. F 20. Monteſ. Spirit of Laws, 
J. XXV. c. xili. vol. it. p. 183—186,— 
Doddridge's Serm. on Perſec. Old 
Whig, vol. i. Ne. , vi, viii, ix, x. 
Foſt. Serm. vol. i. No. vi. Watts's 
Eſſay on civil Power in Things ſacred, 

3.2, $©- Appendix in the laſt vol. 
of bis Mork. Voltaire on Toleration. 
=—Fownes's Inquiry into the Principles 
of Toleration. Ed. 3.-—Furneaux's Eſſay 
on Toleration. Ditto's Letters to Mr. 
Juſtice Blackſtone, Ed. 2 Six Letters 


on Intolerance. 


. SCHOLIUM., 


The hiſtory of religion in moſt countries, and 
the many calamities which have ariſen from per- 
ſecution, greatly tends to illuſtrate and confirm 
the laſt ſteps of this demonſtration; and perhaps 


there is no part of hiſtory more inſtructive, 


though none be more melancholy. 
Occaſ. Pap. vol. i. No. iv. p. 18-22. 
Temp. Netherl. p. 166—169, 175.— 
Geades's Account of the Inquiſition, ap. 
4 Tratts, 
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5 Tra#ts, vol. i. Geddes's Hiſt. of the 
4 Expulſion of the Moriſcoes, ibid, vol. i. 
L eo Advent. of Telemachus.— 
Chandler's Hiſt. of Perſecut. paſſ. 


. DEMONSTRATION 2, 


1. There are a variety of religions in the 
world, which are ſo inconſiſtent, that it is im- 
poſſible they ſhould all be true. 
2. If it be the duty of the magiſtrate to eſta- 
1 bliſh and defend any religion by penalties, he 
: muſt eſtabliſh and defend that which he takes to 
| be true. 
3. There is reaſon to believe that the gene- 
rality of men take their own religion to be true. 
I, 2, 3-|4. Many magiſtrates in the world, and 
perhaps the greateſt part of them, would be 
obliged, (if the contrary to the propoſition were 
true,) to perſecute truth, and eſtabliſh falſhood. 
Ec th 
by Old Whig, vol. i. Ne. xxxiii.—Price's 
Morals, p. 313, 314. 


SCHOLIUM I. 


. To the whole reaſoning in Dem. 1. it is ob- 
jected, that ſome errors in opinion and in wor- 
ſhip are ſo diſpleaſing to God, that the tolera- | 
tion of them would quickly bring down his 
vengeance upon the public, which it is the ma- 
giſtrates buſineſs to endeavour to preſerve. 

Anſ. It ſeems that opinions and practices ſo 
provoking to God muſt be highly contrary to 
reaſon, and therefore that the prevalency of them 
might be prevented by a rational debate, without 
having recourſe to violence: and if in ſome few 
inſtances they ſhould prevail, there may be dan- 
ger, leſt God ſhould be more provoked by at- 
tempting to root them out, by methods ſo detri- 
mental to human ſociety, and to the cauſe of 
truth, (Dem. 2.) which this objection itſelf ſup- 

| W'3 poles 
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poſes to be the cauſe of God. Nevertheleſs, it 
muſt be acknowledged, that if God ſhould give 
any nation convincing proofs, that he would viſit 
it with ſome extraordinary calamity and judg- 
ment, if any particular religion were violated 
among them, this would indeed alter the caſe, 
and juſtify ſuch a magiſtrate in fencing it with 
ſuch penal laws, as in other caſes would be un- 
juſtifiable : but if a magiſtrate -raſhly concludes 
this to be the caſe of the people under his go- 
vernment, he is anſwerable to God for all thoſe 
injuries which he may do them and religion upon 
this falſe ſuppoſition : and as for chriſtianity, it 
does not treat with nations as ſuch; nor does the 


New Teſtament contain declarations of vengeance. 
: againſt the nations rejecting it, however virtuous 


they may be, but only treats with particular per- 
ſons, as thoſe who ſhall be finally happy or mi- 
ſerable, as it is received or rejected. 


SCHOLIUM 2. 


To Dem. 1. gr. 5. it is objected, that it may 
be kindneſs to the perſon fuſfering. to endeavour 
by ſuch ſeverity to reclaim him from ſuch no- 
tions and practices, which, (ſuppoſing what is 
generally granted in this debate, the immortality 
of the ſoul,) may expoſe him to the danger of 
eternal ruin. 
An. It appears by gr. 3. of that Demonſtration, 
that perſecution is not the way to prevent it, but 
rather to bring on farther guilt, by adding hy- 
pocriſy to error: and if it be ſaid, that by this 
means at leaſt others are preſerved; it is anſwer- 
ed, that the evidence of truth itſelf may be ſuſh- 
cient, without violence, to preſerve men from 
ſuch groſs and dangerous errors as the objection 
ſuppoſes. If it be farther pleaded, that the cor- 
ruption of their natures will lead them to error, 
if human terrors be not employed to reſtrain 
them from it; it may be anfwered, perſecution 
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tends to beget a ſuſpicion in their minds of the 
cauſe to be ſupported by it: the magiſtrate can- 


not by any means prevent and cure all the ſecret 


abominations of the heart, but many of them 
muſt be referred to the judgment of God: and 
upon this principle, it might be allowable to 
perſecute any notion whatſoever, which the fury 
and uncharitableneſs of the magiſtrate might call 
a damnable error. 


SCHOLIUM 3. 


To gr. 2. Dem. 1. it is objected, that ſeverity 
may bring men to examine, and examination 
may introduce a rational conviction: 

Anſ. Arguments ſo offered are not likely to 
work upon the mind, and the magiſtrate ſeems 
to have done his part, if he has taken care that the 
argument ſhould be fairly, clearly, and ſtrongly 
propoſed ; nor is it worth while to riſk ſo much 
evil, for the ſake of people that will not be per- 
ſuaded to enquire ; eſpecially fince the generality 
of ſuch people uſually go into the prevailing 
religion, which 1s that of the magiſtrate, and reſt 
there. 


Grotius de Jure, 2, 20, 44.—Shafteſbury's 
Chara#teriſtics, vol. iii. p. 107. Locke's 
EH. 4. xvi. 4. 


SCHOLIUM 4. 


To the argument of Dem. 2. it is generally 
replied, that none are obliged to uſe violence in 
defence of their religion, but thoſe whoſe reli- 


gion is true. But then the queſtion returns, who 


is that perſon? Every man will ſay it is he; and 
the controverſy will be eternal, and all the miſ- 
chief ariſing from it perpetual, unleſs ſome one 
perſon or body of men can give the world con- 
vincing proof, that they are in the right ; and 
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then there will be no farther room for perſecu- 


tion, even on the principles of our adverſaries. 


ors Philoſ. Comment on Luke xiv. 23. 
Conyb. Serm. on Exped. ef, 4 Rev. 


P. 17—21. 
schol lun 5. 


Nan inſiſt upon the right of puniſhing thoſe 
who teach falſe religions; though they confeſs 


that men arc not to be obliged to profeſs the true. 


But ſeeing a man may think himſelf obliged in 
conſcience, to endeavour the propagation of a 
religion, as well as himſelf to believe and prac- 
tiſe it, moſt of the reaſonings in both. Demon- 


frrations will take place here. Nevertheleſs, we 


readily allow, that the magiſtrate, or any reli- 
gious community, may deprive a teacher of any 
ſalary or emolument, given him at firſt as a 
teacher of truth, if he appear in the judgment of | 
that perſon or ſociety to become a teacher of 
error: but this by no means comes within the 
caſe condemned in the propoſition. 


Scotch Confeſſ. Pref. p. 52—58. —O/d 
FD, UN", IV. p. . . 


SCHOLIUM 6. 


The doctrines of atheiſm, human ſacrifices, 
and community of women or goods; are ſo evi- 


dently detrimental to ſociety, that many who 


have in general condemned penal laws in reli- 
gion, have allowed them with regard to theſe, 
as well as to thoſe who deny the eſſential differ- 
ence between virtue and vice. 

We readily allow, that if by any overt ad in 
conſequence of theſe doctrines, any ſubjects of 


the ſociety be injured, the aggreſſor ought to be 


ſevercly punithed, and his pretences to conſcience 
to be admitted as no excuſe, in theſe caſes or 
any others. But theſe notions are ſo notoriouſly 
abſurd, that there is little danger, that upon a 

| free 


PART III. Caſe of Papiſts. 


free examination they ſhould prevail, eſpecially 
in a civilized country; and the danger there 
would be of admitting perſecution, on any pre- 
tence whatſoever, ſeems an equivalent for the 
damage the public would ſuſtain, by permitting 
them to be publicly defended, while they reached 
no farther than ſpeculation. 
Alliance between Church and State, p. 118 
121. Old Whig, vol. i. N*. xl, 
XIV, XVI, xvili, XXXV1. 


SCHOLIUM 7, 
If a body of men, as the Papiſis among us, 
hold principles, which will not allow them to 


give the government ſecurity for their peaceable 


behaviour, and yet bring them under ſtrong ſuſ- 
Picion of being engaged in deſigns ſubverſive of 
it, the government may in that caſe weaken 
them by heavier taxations than are laid upon 
other ſubjects ; eſpecially if the probable ſuſpi- 
cion of their diſaffection puts the public to any 
additional charge: and it ſeems only ſo far as 
this principle will juſtify it, that our laws againſt 
the Vapiſts can be vindicated, on the foot of na- 
tural religion, not now to enquire into any ſup- 
poſed revelation. | 
| Serm. againſt Popery, at Salter's Hall, vol. i. 
p. 36—38.— Locke on Tol. Let. i. paſ. 
Dod. Serm. on Perf. p. 6—19, 20— 
28.—-0/d Whig, vol. i. N*. xi“. 


SCHOLIUM 8. 


Some have repreſented all encouragemerft 
given to one religious profeſſion in preference to 


* The ſeverity of the laws againſt the Roman Catholics, has 
of late years been expoſed in various publications, and a general 
conviction been produced of their impolicy and injuſtice, 
Accordingly, theſe laws have been in part repealed. Dr. 
OcLeary and Mr. Berrington have appeared as able advocates 


for their Roman Catholic brethgen, 


v4 another, 
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another, as a degree of perſeefition : but this 


ſeems to be carrying the matter into a contrary 


extreme. Both a regard to the honour of God 
and the good of ſociety, (which ſurely the magiſ- 
trate is not the only perſon under no obligation 
to,) muſt engage him to deſire and labour that 


his people may be inſtructed in what he takes to 


be truth; for which purpoſe it will be neceſſary 
that ſome proviſion be made for thoſe that ſo 
inſtruct them, preferable to other inſtructors: 
that he may maintain ſuch out of his private 
purſe, none can doubt; and if he have a diſcre- 
tionary power with reſpect to any branch of the 
public revenue, it ſeems he may apply it to this 
purpoſe, even though moſt of his people were of 


a different religious perſuaſion from himſelf: and 
for any, who teach different doctrines,” or will 
not ſubmit to the ritual he thinks fit to eſtabliſh, 


to claim the ſame emoluments from him, ſeems 
an invaſion of that right of private judgment, 
which the magiſtrate and others joined with him 
mult be allowed to have, as to the manner in 
which either his revenue or theirs ſhall be diſ- 
poſed of. Bur then it muſt be allowed, that it 
will be matter of duty and prudence in the ma- 
giſtrate, and thole that join with him, to make 


his eſtabliſhment as large as he can; that no 


worthy and good men, who might as eſtabliſhed 
teachers be uſcful to the public, may unneceſ- 
ſarily be hampered and excluded; and for this 
he will be anſwerable to God.—If the majority 
of the people by their repreſentatives join with 
the magiſtrate in ſuch eſtabliſhments, it will be 
the duty of. the minority, though they cannot in 
conſcience conform themſelves, yet to be thank- 
ful that they are left in the poſſeſſion of their own 


liberty, as by the reaſoning above they certainly 


ought to be. If it be aſked, whether ſuch diſ- 


ſenters may regularly be forced by the magiſtrate 


and majority, to aſſiſt in maintaining eſtabliſhed 
teachers 
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teachers whom they do not approve; it is an- 
ſwered, that this will ſtand upon the ſame footing 
with their contributing towards the expence of 
a war, which they think not neceſſary or pru- 
dent. If no ſuch coercive power were admitted, 
it is probable, that covetouſneſs would drive 
many into diſſenting parties, in order to fave 
their tithes or other poſſeſſions. So that none 
can reaſonably blame a government for requiring 
ſuch general contributions: and in this caſe, it 
ſeems fit it ſhould. be yielded to, as the deter- 
mination of thoſe, to whole guardianſhip theſe 
diſſenters have committed themſelves and their 
poſſeſſions. But if the majority diſapprove of 
the conduct of their governor in this reſpec, ir 
muſt ſtand upon the fame footing with the right 
of reſiſtance in any other caſe, in which the pco- 
ple apprehend themſelves to be betrayed by their 


. gover! nor. 


Dunlope's Pref. to Scotch Confeſſ.— Abern. 
Tradls, p. 170—176.—[urncaux's Let- 


ters to Mr. Juſtice Blackſtone, Letter 1, 
latler part. 
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Virtue prohibits any man to put a period to LECT. 


his own life. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


1. Self-murther plainly implics a want of re— 
verence for God, and reſignation to his will, who 
is the Lord of lite and death, and has aſſigned to 
every man his poſt in life to be maintained, till 
he ſhall diſmiſs him from it. 

2. It is generally injurious to the public, in 
defrauding it of a member who might ſome way 
or other be uſeful to it, and introducing an ex- 
ample which might be very pernicious. 

3. It brings great diſtreſs and often great in- 
famy on ſuryiving relatives and friends. 


4. It 
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4. It argues a diſhonourable weakneſs of mind, 
in not being able to endure the calamities of life, 
which many others, whoſe paſſions are well go- 
verned, ſupport with ſerenity and chearfulneſs. 

5. If there be a future ſtate, (which we-ſhall 
afterwards prove,) it may, in conſequence of the 
preceding arguments, bring irreparable damage 
on the perſon himſelf, who dies in an action 
highly diſpleaſing to God, and cuts off the poſ- 
ſibility of farther preparation. 

I, 5.16. Self-murther is contrary to the duty 
we owe to God, to ourſelves, and our fellow- 


creatures, by the preceding propoſitions, and 


therefore contrary to virtue. Q, E. D. | 

Watts againſt Self-Murther, p. 4-8, 39 
41, 47—52.—-Works, vol. ii. p. 358, 
359, and p. 368, 369.——-Clarke of Nat. 
and Rev, Rel. p. 2079—211,-Puff. de 
Jure, l. ii. c. iv. $ 19.—-Cic. Somn. 
Scip. ap. Off. p. 229. Grev. c. iii. Ed. 
ibid. Tuſc. Diſp. l. i. c. xxx. —Orono- 
vius, p. 1150. —Olivet. Tom. ii. p. 32 5 
327. Geneva Edition. — Paley's Prin- 
ciples of moral and political Philoſophy, 
vol. ii. p. 17—228,—-Spirit of Laws, 
vol. 1. p. 145, vol. ii. p. 29,—Grove's 
Ethics, vol. ii. p. 274—280*, 


COROLLARY I. 


All lawful means are to be uſed to preſerve 
our lives; for not to preſerve is to deſtroy. 


COROLLARY 2. 


If bringing any temporary diſorder upon our- 
ſelves may be the probable means of preſerving 


A Treatiſe on Suicide, in two volumes, quarto, has lately 
been written by the Rev. Mr. More. In this Treatiſe the ſub- 
ject is conſidered in every poſſible variety of lights; and the 
arguments of the apologiſts or extenuators of ſelf-murder, whe- 
ther ancient or — are amply refuted and expoſed. There 
are two eloquent letters on the fobzect, including both ſides of 
the queſtion, in Rouſſeau's Ne Heloiſe.“ N | 
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life, virtue will not only permit but require us 
to do it, though it may be attended with ſome 
hazard; provided that hazard be leſs than would 
ariſe from omitting it: and if inoculation for the 
ſmall-pox be lawtul, it is on theſe principles. 

Sone of Inocul. paſſ. —Sowden on Ditto paſſ. 


DES SCHOLIUM 1. 

To Dem. pr. 1. it is objected, 1. That life was 
given as a benefit; and therefore may be returned, 
when it ceaſes to be ſo. 

Anſ. It was not given as a benefit merely to 

the perſon that enjoys it, but as a 7ruft to be 
improved for the good of others: God intending, 
in the creation of each creature, not merely the 
happineſs of that individual himfclf, but of the 
whole ſyſtem of which he makes a part: this 
e . follows from Prop. 45. 
2. That we are ſuch inconſiderable creatures, 
that there is no reaſon to believe, that God will 
be diſpleaſed with what affects the order of na- 
ture ſo little as our death would do. — But this 
argument would conclude for killing ourſelves 
or each other at pleaſure, and indeed at once 
overthrow the baſis of all morality and virtue. 

3. That we may conclude God gives us leave 
to retire, when our continuance in life will an- 
ſwer no good purpoſe. But to this it is anſwer- 
ed, we can never ſay that this is the caſe; ſince 
we may be ſometimes unexpectedly recovered 
from great calamities; or even when we lie under 
them, may be very ſerviceable to others, by 
affording them examples of patience and reſig- 
nation. God alone 1s capable of judging cer- 
tainly when our uſefulneſs is quite over; and 
therefore his orders are to be waited. 

4. As for Gi/don's obſervation, that we do not 


come into life by our own conſent, as a ſoldier 


does into an army; the anſwer is obvious, that 
God as our creator has a much greater right to 
| our 
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our humble obedience, than a general can have 
to that of a ſoldier, how willingly ſoever he may 
have enliſted himſelf into his ſervice, 


Blount's Orac. of Reaſ. p. 7—13. In 
his Life, p. 10. II. Letires Pas. 
nes, vol. ii. Ne. Ixiv, Ixvii.— a- 
ran's Phil. Eng. paſſ. Fitzoſb. Lett. 


Ne. xxii.— Montaigne's Ef. vol. ii. 
ch. iii. 


COROLLARY 2. 


To gr. 2. it is objected, that ſome people can- 
not in any reſpect be ſerviceable to the public, 
or that if they could, they have a right to retire 


from the community when they ſee fit. 


Anſ. This can only be allowed, when there 
may be a proſpect of at leaſt equal happineſs to 
mankind by the remove; otherwiſe the general 
laws of benevolence oblige them to a continu- 
ance; and how this can be the caſe in ſelf· mur- 
ther, will be hard to ſnew. 

Watts, ibid. p. erg Works, vol. ii. 
P. 360. 


SCHOLIUM 3. 


To prevent a tormenting death, (whether na- 
tural or violent,) certainly approaching, or the 
violation of chaſtity, ſeems the moſt plauſible 
excuſe for ſuicide. Vet as to the firſt of theſe, 
it isſto be conſidered, (beſides what was hinted 
Schol. 1.) that to die in torment for the ſake of 
truth, is a glorious example of virtue, which may 
be exceedingly uſeful: and humbly to yield to a 
ſevere ſentence of death for any crime commit- 
ted, may deter others from it much more effec- 
tually than ſelf- violence could do, and may be 
on the whole an action the moſt pious and the 
moſt beneficyal a man can in theſe circumſtances 
perform. As to the /azter,: ſuch violence would 


not deſtroy the character and uſefulneſs of the 


perſon 
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perſon ſuffering by it; or if it did, it were to be 
born with ſubmiſſion as a trial coming from the 
hand of 1 : 
atts, ibid. p. 65—69,—-Works, vol. ii. 
P. 372, 373. 


| SCHOLIUM 4. 


Nevertheleſs it ſeems, that if the magiſtrate 
condemns a man to death, and gives him his 
choice, whether he will die by his own hand, or 
by a more ſevere execution from the hands of an- 
other, he may in that caſe execute himſelf. 

Athen. Oracle. 


PROPOSITION LXXIX. 


God is true in all his declarations, and faith- x xcr. 
ful in all his engagements to his creatures, if he Lxxxix. 
enters into any engagements with them. WW 


DEMONSTRATION. 


Prop. 54, 55.|1. Virtue requires xs to be true 
to our declarations, and faithful to our promiſes. 
2. Our obligations to truth and fidelity in our 
converſe with our fellow-creatures does not ariſe 
from our own weakneſs and dependence, but 
from the general laws of benevolence: and if a 
being, beyond all poſſibility of receiving any 
perſonal advantage from falſhood and treachery, 
were to be guilty of it, he would be ſo much the 
more inexcuſable, and therefore ſo much the 
more odious. 1, 2. Prop. 44. Cor. 3.3. Valet 
propoſitio. 

Abern. Serm. vol. ii. Ne. v. p. 229—231. 
Dublin. Ed. p. 216—218. London Ed. 
P. 124, 125.—Tillolſ. vol. ii. p. 654. 
erm. 87. p. 579, 580. 4th Ed. —— 
Wiik. Nat. Rel. p. 140142. Seventh 

Edition. Rh 
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Veracity and Faithfulneſs of Gad. Parr III. 
Derne 


If there be any force in what is ſaid Prop. 54. 
Schol. 1. to ore that there is a kind of inſtinct 
in favour of truth rooted in our nature, that may 
afford ſome preſumption, that God the author of 
our nature is a lover of truth, as the benevolent 
inſtinct implanted in our nature, may be an ar- 

gument of his benevolence, 


SCHOLIUM 2, 


Many have queſtioned, whether God, by the 
veracity and fidelity of his nature, be obliged to 
fulfil his zbreatenings. It is urged, that pro- 
miſes give another a right of a claim to what has 
been promiſed ; but for a perion not to accom- 
pliſh his threatening, is to be better than his 
word ; and conſequently it would be no reflec- 
tion on the divine being to ſuppoſe it thus with 
regard to him. 

ut it ſeems, this queſtion is to be determined, 
by the manner in which the threatening is deli- 
vered. If any action be forbidden by God on 
ſuch a penalty, and no farther declaration be 
added, he does not ſeem to be bound by it ; but 
if he has in any caſe added a declaration, that he 
will in fact make his threatenings as well as his 
promiſes the rule of his final proceedings, it 
ſeems inconſiſtent with his veracity, though not 
his fidelity, to act contrary to them ; eſpecially 
if we conſider, that as there is no change in the 
views and purpoſes of God, if he fail to act ac- 
cording to ſuch minatory declarations, he muſt 
have intended to act contrary to them, even at 
the time he made them; which ſeems a mean 
and diſhonourable artifice, infinitely beneath the 
majeſty of God. 
Tillotf. vol. i. Serm. xxxv. p. 353, 354. 
Ed. 1704. p. 413, 414.—Watts's Serm. 
vol. ii. p. 146, 147.— orks, vol. i. 


p. 218. 
DEFI- 


ParT III. Definitions of Fuſtice. 


DEFINITION LIX. . 


That governor is ſaid to adminiſter his go- 
vernment with JusTICce, who in proportion to 
his legal power diſtributes good to the virtuous 
and evil to the vicious, or in other words, treats 
his ſubjects on the whole according to their cha- 
racters. 

Abern. vol. ii. N“. v. p. 180—1 86. Lond. 
Ed.——p. 193—197. Dublin Ed. 


SCHOLIUM I. 

Fuſtice, ſometimes ſignifies, © giving to every 
* one that which is his own, or that which he 
“ has in reaſon a right to,“ z.e. which virtue 
requires he ſhould have; or in other words, 
treating him as virtue requires he ſhould be 
treated: now in this ſenſe of it, it is univerſal 
rectitude. (Def. 38.) Sometimes it ſtands diſ- 
tinguiſhed from charity; and then he is ſaid to 
be a juſt man, who gives to every one that to 
which he has by law a claim, and he is good or 
charitable, who abounds in good offices, to which 
human laws do not oblige him. 


Faſt. Serm. vol. i. N'. ii. p. 27—35 *. 


SCHOLIUM 2, 


Juſtice, as it reſpects men, is often divided into 
commutative and diftributative juſtice: the former 
conſiſts in an equal exchange of benefits, the 
latter in an equal diſtribution of rewards and 
puniſhments. | 


Bury-ftreet Le8. Edit. i. vol. i. p. $2, 83. 
Serm. iv. p. 71, 72. Ed. 2. 


* Mr. Hume, in his Eſſays, vol. the ſecond, on the Princi- 
ples of Morals, f 3. p. 249, &c. founds the notion of juſtice 


_— on utility, as Carneades and others have done before 
M. 8. 


* 


SCHO- 
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Od juft in his Diſpenſations. Pars III. 
© $CHOLIUM 3. 


It will not follow from the definition given 
above, that every governor is unjuſt, who does 
not carry the execution of the law to its utmoſt 
rigour upon offenders ; all governments allowing 
a power of pardoning, in caſes in which the 
governor ſhall judge it moſt agreeable to the 
public good to do it; and as the public good is 
the ſupreme law, juſtice i is no farther a virtue 
than as it conſiſts with it: but as injuſtice is 
always a term of reproach, it is not to be ap- 
plied to thoſe inſtances of favour, which, though 
contrary to the letter of the law, are conſiſtent 
with and ſubſervient to its general deſign. 


PROPOSITION LXXX. 


God is with reſpe& to his diſpenſations, on 
the whole juſt to all his rational and free crea- 
tures. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


1. All rational and free creatures are the pro- 

per ſubjects of moral government, 7. e. are capa- 

le of being governed by a law, inforced by the 
ſanction of rewards and puniſhments. 

1.2. It is in itſelf highly congruous, that they 
ſhould be treated with favour or ſeverity, as 
virtue or vice do on the whole prevail in their 
tempers and conduct. 

2. Z. It would be juſtly accounted an infamous 
thing, for any created governor to act contrary 
to the rule of juſtice, in his treatment of any ſuch 
creatures committed to his government. 

4. The moſt excellent creatures might in ſome 
tes nds inſtances lie under ſome temptations 
of this kind, to which an omnipotent God can- 
not poſſibly be expoſed. 

3. 4. 5- It would be moſt diſhonourable to 
conceive of the divine being, as acting contrary 
to thoſe rules, and diſpenſing final good and evil 

with- 


Parr III. God juft in bis Diſpenſations, 
without regard to the moral character of his 


creatures. Gr. 5. Prop. 44, Cor. 3.16. Valet pro- 
Paſitio. | | 


bern. Serm. vol. ii. Ne. 6. pref. p. 186 


280. Lond. Ed. p. 197220. Dublin 


Ed. 


COROLLARY: 


GOD is juſt in all his diſpenſations to man- 
kind. Prop. 16. 

Tillotf. vol. ii. p. 647 .——Wilk. Nat: of 

Rel. p. 139, 140. p. 123, 124. Seventh 

Ed.—— Butler's Anal. part i. c. iii, vii. 

—Bourn's Sermons, vol. ii. NC. ii. 

P. 123, 124. 5 


$SCHOLIUM, 


The only conſiderable objection againſt this, 
ariſes from the unequal diſtribution of good and 
evil, obſervable in the preſent adminiftration of 

rovidence : but it may be ſufficiently anfwered 
y conſidering, - 

1. That we are often miſtaken in the judgment 
we form concerning the characters and condi- 
tions of men. | 

2. That the intereſt of particular perſons may 
ſometimes claſh with that of ſociety, in ſuch a 
manner as that public juſtice will require, that. 
for the preſent the former be ſacrificed to the 
latter. | 

3. That if a future ſtate be admitted, it will 
ſolve thoſe phænomena, which otherwiſe would 
appear the moſt unaccountable z and perhaps 
thoſe inequalities may be permitted, to convince 
us of it: but of this more hereafter. 

Scott's Chriſtian Life, vol. ii. p. 248-—265. 
vol. i. p. 284—291.——Relig. of Nat. 
Pp. 110—114.——Abern. 8rm. N“. v. 
p. 209—216. Dublin Ed.: London Ed. 
p. 197 —205,—Bourp's Serm. vol. ii. 
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8 DEFINITION LX. 
LECT. He is ſaid to REPENT of a vicious action that 
xc. he has committed, who is ſo convinced of the 
oll of it, as heartily to wiſh that he had not 
committed it, and ſtedfaſtly reſolve that he will 
no more repeat it. | | 
Tillotſ. Serm. vol. iii. p. 6369. Serm. 

cxiii. p. 6166. Ed. 4. 
COROLLARY. 


Wherever there is true repentance for an injury 
offered to another perſon, the penitent will be 
ready to make reſtitution, fo far as it is in his 
power to do it. « þ 

Tillotſ. Serm. ni. Serm. cxvi. p. 85—90. 
p. 8085. Ed. 4. Puff. de Fure, 
J. iii. c. i. $ (—11.—Grot, de Jure, |, ii. 
c. xvii. $ 13—17.—Granada's Mem. 
P. 119— 121. ay Ef IO e 
SCHOLIUMs. 


If it be hereafter proved, that evety man who. 
has committed a vicious action is obliged to 
repent of it, then he who by an unjuſt War has 
deprived any of their rights is obliged to make 
reſtitution: and if any poſſeſſions came into the 
hands of a conqueror in a juſt war, which did 
not of right belong to the perſons from whom he 


took them; ſuch a conqueror ſeems obliged to. 


reſtore them, when the claim of the former 
owner is made and proved; proper allowance 
being made for the trouble and expence of reco- 
vering them. _ 

Grot. de Jure, l. iii. c. x. $ 46. c. xvi. 
91 —3.— nti's Vill, ap. Life, p. 7 

* DEFINITION LXI. 
Thoſe rules of action, which a man may di/- 
cover by the uſe of his reaſon to be agreeable to 


0 the 
1440 


_— 


__ 1 


Pare III. Natural Law and Light of Nature. 


the nature of things, and on which his happineſs 
will appear to him to depend, may be called THE 
LAW or NATURE: and when theſe are conſidered 
as intimations of the divine will and purpoſe, 
they may be called the NATURAL Laws os Gop. 
Vid. Def. 52. "% OA "2 

0 Caermich. Puff. 1ſt Suppl. c. i. F 1o, 19, 20. 

DEFINITION LXII. 


That part of the law of nature, which a man 
by the exerciſe of his reaſon has a#nally d:ſco- 
vered, is to him at that time THE LIGHT OF NA- 
TURE. 


COROLLARY, 


The light of nature and the law of nature may 
to the ſame, and yet more evidently to different 


perſons, be different : yet they can in no inſtance 
be contradictory to each other, | 


SCHOLIUM, 


If by the /aw of nature, be meant in general 
the obligation ariſing from the nature of things, 
it can in all its extent be known only to him, to 
whom the nature of things is univerſally known, 
1. e. to God: and with reſpect to him, it can 
only improperly and figuratively be called a /aw, 
ſince there is no ſuperior whoſe will is thereby 
ſignified to him. Vid. Def. 52. 

Conyb. againft Tind, 7 II, 13—17.— 
Lela againſt Tind. vol. i. c. ii. 


PROPOSITION LXXXI. 
The natural law of God requires the practice 

of univerſal virtue. | 

DEMONSTRATION. 


Prop. 44. Cor. 1.1. Since God is a being of 
perfect rectitude, it muſt be his will, that crea- 
tures capable of virtue ſhould practiſe it in all 
its branches. 

8 X 2 Prop. 
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Natural Law obligatory. Parr III. 


Prop. 80.2. As he is the juſt governor of the 
world, he will on the whole diſpenſe good or 
evil, as virtue has been cultivated, or as it has 
been violated. Gr. 1, 2. Def. 61.|3. Valet pro- 
poſitio. 

Cit, de Rep. ap. Laftant. quod vide ap. 
Midadlet. Life. of. Cic. vol. ii. p. 5 56, 
$57, $58. 40 Ed. vol. iii. p. 351, 352. 
800 Ed. Beattie's Elements of moral 
Science, vol. ii. p. 877. 


. COROLLARY TI. 


A due reverence to the divine being, as well 
as a regard to our own happineſs, will require 
us attentively to ſtudy the law of nature ; eſpe- 
clally ſeeing there are ſo many caſes, in which 
it is exceedingly difficult to determine what it 
requires. Sykes's Connect. c. i, li. 


COROLLARY 2. 


The natural law of God muſt require, that 


thoſe who have been guilty of vice, ſhould repent 
of it. Vid. Def. 60. 


COROLLARY 3. 


This natural and univerſal law. of God, is. of 
infinitely greater efficacy to reſtrain vice and 
promote virtue, than any human laws can be; 
fince, whereas in human laws, puniſhments are 
generally the only ſanctions, (the magiſtrate be- 
ing neither capable of judging of the degree of 
virtue in any action, (compare Prop. 49. 5, os 2.) 


nor having a fund out of which he can univer- 
ſally reward men in proportion to it) the divine 


law has the ſanction of rewards likewiſe, and ex- 


tends itſelf to, what the civilians call, duties of 


imperfect obligation, i. e. thoſe which cannot fall 
under the cognizance of human governors. 


Marb. Div. Leg. vol. i. p. 12—21.m— 
Fizoſb. Lett. Ne. xlvi. 


PS SER COROL=- 
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Pakr III. Natural Law obligatory, 


COROLLARY 4. 


It is highly for the intereſt of ſtates, that the 
eat principles of natural religion ſhould be 
lieved, viz. the being and providence of God, 
and the certainty of an exact retribution either 
here or hereafter; ſince it is on theſe principles 
alone, that the efficacy of ſuch ſuppoſed laws 
muſt depend. 
Marb. ibid. p. 22—25.—Valis of Civil 
Power in Rel. p. 27—29.— orks, 
vol. vi. p. 139, 140. 


COROLLARY S. 


For any to pour contempt upon this natural 
law of God, under pretence of extolling any ſup- 
poſed divine revelation, or intimation of God's 
will in an extraordinary manner, will appear 
. abſurd ; ſince our obligation to receive any 
fuch ſuppoſed extraordinary diſcoveries made by 
Ged, muſt depend upon our knowledge of his 
moral perfections; and no diſcovery can be ſup- 

ſed ſo particular, as not to need the uſe of rea- 

oning upon the principles of the law of nature, 

in explaining and applying it to particular caſes. 

 _ » Hodges's Elibu, Pref. p. 23-—25.-Dove's 
Creed, p. 9, 10, 13. 


SCHOLIUM I, 


That it will not at all follow from the uſeful- 
neſs of religion to communities, that therefore it 
is merely an engine of ſtate-policy, is in a moſt 
ſagacious and concluſive manner ſhewn in 

+ Warb, Div. Leg. val. i. |. iii. $6. p. 443 

—471. part ii. p. 253-286, 


SCHOLIUM 2, 


From the ſecond Corollary, ariſes a moſt diffi- 
cult and important queſtion, viz. whether the 
juſtice of God will permit him to forgive the 
penitent ; at leaſt, whether we can have ſuch 

X 3 aſſurance 
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On the Effet? of Repenttance, PAT III. 
aſſurance of it, as chearfully to depend upon par- 
don, how great ſoever our offences may have 
been. Some have aſſerted the contrary in the 
ſtrongeſt terms: and urge, that there is an infi- 
nite degree of evil in fin, from which it is im- 
poſſible that any creature ſhould recover himſelf; 


and that the infinite goodneſs of God muſt make 


every the leaſt violation of the laws of eternal 
order and rectitude an incurable evil. But others 
have univerſally aſſerted, that we may on the 
principles of the light of nature be certain, that 
God will and muſt upon repentance fully and 
freely pardon every fin. But on the whole, we 
muſt. anſwer in a medium between thoſe, two 
opinions, | x | | (. 12 10,71 
* There ſeems ſome probable reaſon to be- 
lieve, that at leaſt /ome ſins may be forgiven by 
od; conſidering the known e e the 
divine being, and eſpecially from obſerving the 
proviſion he has made in the world of nature; fo 
the neceſſities and calamities of mankind, even of 
many which are brought upon men by their: own, 
folly : and indeed had God determined to, puniſh 
every {in without mercy, we can hardly believe 
that ſuch a benevolent being would have placed 
mankind in circumſtances of ſuch ſtrong temp- 


tation from within and without, that not a per- 


ſon on earth who is arrived at years of under- 
ſtanding ſhould be free from it. Nevertheleſs, 
2. We cannot certainly and univerſally con- 
elude, that ſin ſhall be pardoned on repentance : 
for the end of puniſhment is not merely, as ſome 
have raſhly aſſerted, the amendment of the 
offender, {though even ſome puniſhment might 


be inflicted upon repentance, to make him more 


cautious, and to preſerve him from future guilt ;) 
but principaHy the maintaining the honour! of 
the divine government, and the admonition of 
others: now it i8-impoſſible for us certainly to 
ſay, how far the right of his government = 

the 


: 


Par HI. On the Effect of Repentance. 


the intereſt of the whole rational creation may 
requixe ſeverity even againſt penitents themſelves, 
eſpecially in caſes of notorious provocation. So 
that, on the whole, it ſeems that unaſſiſted reaſon 
could give us at beſt but a wavering and uncer- 
tain hope that all fin was pardonable, though it 
might ſhow it to be highly probable, that ſome 
ſins were ſo, or that the penalty inflicted for 
them might not be the utter deſtruction of the 
penitent. 
Tind. Chriſtianity as old, Sc. c. iv.— 
Conyb. againſt Tind. p. 114—131. or 
Leland againſt Tind. vol. i. c. vi.— 
Balguy on Redempt. 
Nat. Rel. vol. i. c. viii. Hallet on 
Script. vol. ii. 326—343. Taylor 
againſt Deiſm, c. i. p. 1, Sc.—Watlis“s 
Strength and Weakneſs, Sc. p. 72—87. 
orks, vol. ii. p. 236—242.— 
Butler's Anal, part ii. c. v. $ 2—4.— 
Hoe g Living Temple, part il. c. vi. $3. 
c. vi. 5, 6, 10,—Leibn. Theod. F 73, 
74.—Sykes on Redemption, p. 5—19. 


Foft. Diſc. on 


SCHOLIUM 3. 


Nevertheleſs, though it remains dubious how 
far God will pardon fin upon repentance, yet 
repentance will appear reaſonable ;. ſince to be 
ſure, if any pardon is to be expected, it muſt be 
received in that way; for it would be utterly 
unbecoming the dignity of the divine. being, and 
his character as the univerſal judge, always to 
ſpare and always to bleſs an obſtinate and incor- 
rigible rebel: and if any puniſhment is after all 
to be expected, it muſt ſurely be much better to 
meet it in a poſture of humble ſubmiſſion, than 
with a vain and obſtinate reſiſtance and oppoſi- 
tion to'a being infinitely ſuperior to us, and who 
can continue us in a capacity of feeling puniſn- 

4 ment 
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ment as long as he pleaſes ; for ſome mitigation 
of which puniſhment we might at leaſt hope; in 
canſequence of ſuch humble ant as Is 
recommended above, 
Collib. of Nat. and Rev, Rel, port i. 5 8, 
Pr 2735. * 
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| DEFINITION LXIIL 
a DEATH of the MAN is the univerſal 

L ceſſation both of perception and of animal 
motion, and particularly reſpiration, and the 
circulation of the blood in the human body. 


| $CHOLIUN, 

Though perception and animal motion are not 
neceſſarily connected; yet, ſo far as our obſerva- 
tion reaches, the latter being never found with- 
out the former, it ſeemed not improper to join 
them as we have done in the definition. 


DEFINITION LXIV. 
The par of the MIND is the utter deſtruc- 
tion of its percipient and thinking powers. 


PROPOSITION LXXXII. 


The ſoul does not die with the body; but ſur- 
vives in a ſtate of greater happineſs or miſery 
than before, as it has behaved in a virtuous or 
vicious manner. VVV 


DEMONSTRATION 1. 


Prop. 80.1. As God is juſt, he will take care, 
that on the whole his creatures ſhall be more or 
leſs happy or miſerable, according to the degree 
MUIR virtue or vice prevails in their cha- 
racters. N 


2. No. 
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Proofs of a future State. PakT AV. 


2. No ſuch diſtinction is here made, corre- 
ſpondent to 1 characters; but virtuous men 
are often expoſed to the greateſt diſtreſs, whilſt 
the worſt of men live and die in a ſeries of 
profperity.” Cic. de Nat. Deor, l. iii. 3235. 
1, 4.3. There muſt be a ſuture ſtate of retri- 
bution. Q, E. D. r 

Clarke at Boyle's Leck. p. 251—257.— 
Sermons, p. 81-86. 1/t. Ed. — Balguy's 
Sermons,” Ed. Z. g. 396—401.— Burla- 

naqui Elementa Juris Naturalis, part ii. 


cc. Xii, 5. 114 c. xili. $1. and = | 


15, &Tice, on Morals, p 449 
5 LOC [15 -SCHOLTU MW 1. i 

To this it is objected, that the ſecret pleaſure 
attendi virtue is its own reward, and rengers 
he good man happier in his moſt calamitous 
ſtate, than the wicked man is in his greateſt 
r N 

Anſ. 1. That the ſupport and comfort of a 
good man in his troubles, greatly depends on the 
expectation of a future ſtate ; and that this ex- 
pectation being his greateſt encouragement to 
perſevere m virtue under its greateſt diſadvan- 
tages, we can hardly ſuppoſe that a wiſe, juſt, 
and goed God would ſo order it, that the great 
foundation and ſypport of virtue ſhould be a falſe 
and vain expectation. 5 | 

2. There are ſome ſufferings of fleſh and blood, 
to which good men even for confcience-ſake 
have often been brought, ſo extreme, that with- 


out ſome extraordinary ſupport from God, it 


is morally impoſſible the pleaſure of rational 
thought ſhould be enjoyed under them : and this 


_ caſe would be a ſufficient anſwer to the objection, 


uuleſs ſuch ſupports were granted; which if they 


were, as they ariſe from views of a future ſtate, 


the faithfulneſs of God, as well as thoſe attri- 
= butes 


PARTY IV. Proofs of a future State, 


butes mentioned before, would ſeem to be in- 
Jured, by ſuppoling there were no fuch ſtate. 
Good men, in calmer ſeaſons of life, often 
find the inward ſatisfaction ariſing from the con- 
ſciouſneſs of their own virtue interrupted, whilft 
they labour under diſquieting doubts and fears 
as to the ſtate and prevalency of it; and it is un- 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe that God would leave their 
minds under ſuch diſtreſſes, if the preſent plea- 
ſure of virtue were its only reward. On the 
other hand, bad men often outgrow the remorſe 
of conſcience ; ſo that thoſe who are the moſt 
experienced in wickedneſs, and ſo deſerve the 
heavieſt puniſhments, do, ſo far as we can judge, 
ſuffer much leſs than others not equally criminal, 
and owe their tranquillity to their wickedneſs. 


4. That all this paſſes in private, and is little 


taken notice of; whereas one would naturally 
expect that the Juſtice of God ſhould have its 
public triumphs, eſpecially over thoſe who, be- 
ing in exalted ſtations of life, and therefore under 
the greateſt obligation to virtue, have acted a 
very guilty part, without appearing to be in any 
meaſure proportionably miſerable ;-and in favour 
of thoſe who have ſuffered very hard things for 
virtue, without any viſtble retribution, and have 
perhaps even died in its defence. 
Relig. of Nat, p. 203-205 ——Clarke at 
Boyle's Left. p. 257—261. part ii. 
Pp. 108—111. Balg. Six Serm. p. 88 
29. art. Reaſ. of Chriſtianity, 
part i. c. xiv. & 1. ap. Op. vol. ii. p. 46 
—48. — Foft. Diſc. on Nat. Rel. vol. i. 
c. ix. Parker's Law of Nature, part i. 
$37. 


SCHOLIUM 2. 
Others urge, that this goes on a falſe ſupps- 
ſition, that there are ſome good men ; whereas 


the beſt, ' being but imperfectly virtuous, can 
claim no future rewards. 
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Proofs à future State. Paar IV. 


Anſ. 1. It muſt be acknowledged, that the beſt 
of men cannot in ſtrict juſtice claim any reward 
from God as a debt, ſeeing they owe all to him; 
eſpecially are they deſtitute of ſuch à claim, 
when they have in any inſtance failed of the duty 


they owe him, as the beſt here do: never- 


theleſs, br. o fl 13 
2. The vaſt difference there is in the characters 
of men will require that there ſhould be ſome 
greater difference in the manner of treating them, 
than there is in the preſent ſtate, where there is 
no proportion between their ſuffering and pre- 
ſent demerit. 45x 7 
3. That conſidering the extraordinary pro- 
reſs ſome make in virtue, and conſequently 
w fit they are for the moſt ſublime and ra- 
tional happineſs, and how unavoidable ſome de- 
gree of imperfection is, conſidering the conſti- 
tution of our nature and the temptations of life, 
there ſeems ſome probable though not certain 
reaſon to hope, that God wall. hereafter, reward 
thoſe who are in the main his faithful ſervants, 
with ſome greater degrees of felicity than they 
have here enjoyed, 17335 
| Halles on Script. vol. i. p. 226-229. & 
P. 236—240.——Grove's Thoughts, on a 
future State, c. vii. p. 340, Sc. -Ken- 
rick's Poems, p. 148150,  — 


Th 


_, $CHOLIUM 3. 

Nevertheleſs it muſt be confeſſed, that reaſon 
does not certainly aſſure us, that all good men 
do immediately paſs into a ſtate of happineſs : 
leaſt of all could we canclude it in favour of thoſe 
ee who have been reclaimed but a little 

fore their death, after a long courſe of vice, 
for which they have met with no remarkable 
calamity, It might ſeem more probable with 
regard to ſuch, that they ſhould either ſuffer an 
utter extinction of being, or paſs through _ 

| | tate 
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ſtate of purgation whereby at leaſt ſome farther 

honour might alſo be done to the divine violated 
law. 

Vim. En. l. vi. ver. 719 —748.—Plato's 

 Phed. F 44, 45.— 0 rus Trav. vol. ii. 

p. 110, 8 vo. Aſcbin. Dial. iii. 5 19 


—21.—JVJortin's Diſſertations, No. vi. 


Pindar's 2d Olympiad, by Weſt. 
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1. The human mind is framed with capacities lc r. 
for perpetual improvement; whereas brutes ſoon xc11. 
attain to the utmoſt perfection of which their WWW 


natures are capable. 

1. 2. It ſeems not conſiſtent with the divine 
wiſdom, to form ſo excellent a being for ſo ſhort 
a duration, and ſuch low employments, as are 
to be found in this mortal life. | 

1.3. The human mind is formed with a ca] 

city tor far greater happineſs, than it can enjoy 
in the preſent ſtate. 
Men are neceſſarily expoſed to a great 
variety of evils, from which even innocent in- 
fants are not exempted: and perhaps it may be 
acknowledged, that were immortality to be ab- 
ſolutely deſpaired of, the ſtate of brutes would 
appear leſs calamitous and pitiable than that of 
men; at leaſt that it would be ſo, were the whole 
human ſpecies to diſbelieve a future ſtate. 

5., There is a ſtrong deſire of immortality poſ- 
ſeſſing our natures, and it is ſtrongeſt in the moſt 
virtuous minds. 


3. 4, 5-16. The circumſtances of men in the 


preſent world are ſuch, as we can hardly recon- 
cile with the divine goodne/7, unleſs we ſuppoſe 
ſome other and better ftate of exiſtence; eſpe- 
cially conſidering, that in others, and choſe much 
inferior things, there is a correſpondence between 
natural deſire and the ART: at — of en- 
joyment. | _ 

r. 


Profs of @ future Stave, Parw IV. 


Gr. 2, 6. Prop. 42, 45.7. The wiſdom and 
goodneſs of God join in requiring that there 
ſhould be a future ſtate, and therefore it is rea- 
ſonable to expect it. . E. P)... 

Spec. vol. ii. Ne. cxi.— Ke. of Nat. 
p. 208—-211.—[Clarbe at Boyle's Lec. 
p. 269. Howe's Vanity ef, Man, Sc. 
paſſ. præſ. ap. Op. vol. i. p. 640—650. 
8 vo. Ed. p. 20—46.—Hallet on Script. 
vol. i. p. 256—258, 272, 289.— 7%. 
Ferm. vol. i. N“. xv. . 406—408 — 
Balg. Six Serm. p. 66—69. or Works, 
vol. i. p. J80—384..-Various Proſpets 
of Mankind, Natuve, and Providence, 
Ne. xi. again Hallet, c. iv. 
w—— Young's Night Thoughts, Ne. vii. 
mo—noeKenrick's Poems, p. 161—166. 


2 SCHOLIUM., 13 
Nearly akin to this argument, is that which 
Mr. Balguy draws from the ſenſe of frien#/bip 
rooted in the human heart, which engages yir- 
tuous friends to wiſh to continue for ever in the 
enjoyment of each other, and renders the thoughts 
of a final ſeparation ſo fhocking, that it is not 
to be 1magined the great and benevolent author 
of nature ſhould have implanted fuch a paſſion, 
bad he not intended to leave room for the eternal 
grarification of it. And it may farther be ob- 
ſerved, that whatever weight there is in this ar- 
gument 1s increaſed 'by confidering, that the no< 
tion of the mortality of the ſoul will be an addi- 
tional grief to a virtuous mind, when he conſi- 
ders, that upon this ſuppoſition he muſt not only 
be deprived himfci? of the enjoyment of this 
friends, but they likewiſe muſt entinchy periſh, 
and loſe all the delight which growing fcience 
and virtue have given, and witch ſeemed 
fitted for receiving, in yet farther and more ex- 
alted degrees. To which we may add, un bike 
| Prin- 
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principles; that the love of God growing in the 
virtuous mind, will make the thought of the 
extinction of being more painful in proportion 
to that advance; as all enjoyment of God muſt 
of courſe ceaſe. And the importance of this 
thought both illuſtrates Balgny's remark, and is 
ſtrongly illuſtrated by it. 

Balg. Six Serm. p. T1—75.»Works, vol. i. 


P. e 
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The lives of men, according to the ordinary 
courſe of nature, are continually in the power of 
themſclves and others. 

2. If the ſoul were mortal, a deſperate villain 
might immediately deprive the moſt virtuous 
man of his being, and with it, of all the farther 
rewards which his vittue might have expected 
1. received. 

1. B. Such pan might alſo upon that ſup- 
poſition put a period to all farther puniſhment 
intended for his crimes and due to them, by lay- 
ing violent hands upon himſelf, 

2, 3. H. The juſtice of God might ia a great 
meaſure be fruſtrated, if the ſoul were mortal. 

Prep. 31, and 80, 6. Seeing God is an omni- 
potent and juſt being, we have reaſon to conclude 
that his juſtice cannot be fruſtrated. 

4, 5,5. The ſoul is immortal. Q, E. D. 

Watts's Relig. uv. N. Ixxv. p. 334— 
336——//orks, vol. iv. p. 594. a 


SCHOLIUM I. 


To this it may be objected, that God will in 
an extraordinary manner interpoſe, to prevent 
ſuch. deaths as would interfere with the diſtribu- 
tion of Juſtice. 

Anſ. 1. So far as we can judge, many ſuch 


deaths do in _ happen. 
> £Y a. N. 


r 
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2. It would be unreaſonable to expect a courſe 
of things to be eſtabliſhed, in which without per- 
tual extraordinary interpoſitions the greateſt 
regularities muſt happen; this would reflect as 
much upon the wiſdom, as the other on the 

zuſtice of the divine being. 
Watts, ibid. p. 336, 337 — Works, vol. iv. 

P. 595 | 
SCHOLIUM 2. 

What is moſt ſolid and important in the argu- 
ment for a future ſtate, from the impoſſibility of 
governing the world without the belief of it, 
feems to coincide with this argument, or Demon- 
ration 1. | 

Baxt. Reaſ. of Chriſt. part i. c. xiv. $ 5, 6. 
ap. Op. vol. ii. p. 495; 1.oBarrow's 
Works, vol. ii. p. 334—337.—Hallet's 
Notes on Scripture, vol. i. p. 288-297. 
O rove on fut. State, c. v. 


DEMONSTRATION 4. 


1. There is in man a certain affection of mind, 
or principle of action, which is commonly called 
conſcience, whereby we are capable of conſidering 
ourſelves as under a divine law, and accountable 
to God for our conduct. 

1.2. Hence ariſes ſelf-approbation, or ſelf- 
condemnation in men, as they apprehend their 
actions have been agreeable or difagreeable to 
the divine law. . 

3. The force of this often appears ſo great, 
that the worſt of men cannot, at leaſt without — 
great difficulty, diveſt themſelves of it; and that 
even when they are in ſuch circumſtances, as to 
have leaſt to fear from their fellow- creatures, an 
eſpecially in their dying moments. | 

Juvenal, Satire 13, v. 192, &c.,—Satire 

I, v. 196. 


92 -< 2,3 [4- 
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2, 3-[4- It is exceedingly probable, that this 
principle is intended by God to intimate a future 
ſtate of retribution, fince it is chiefly to that it 
ſeems to refer. | 

I, 4-|;. Both the wiſdom and truth of God 
ſeem to require, that there ſhould be a furure 
ſtate in ſome reſpect anſwerable to this appre- 
henſion. Q. E. D. 

Tillotſ. Serm. vol. iii. p. 124, 125: p. 119, 
120. 4th Ed.—Barrow, vol. ii. p. 334. 
335.——Hallet on Script. vol. i. p. 259 
2263. 

2.5868. 
79.— Vol. of Sermons, p. 390—394.— 
Fuvenal. Sat. xiii. v. 192, Sc.— Sat. i. 

v. 196. c | 


” DEMONSTRATION 5. 


1. It appears that moſt nations, not excepting 
the moſt barbarous, have generally believed the 
doctrine in the propoſition : and it is obſervable 
that moſt of their funeral rites, ſo far as we are 
informed concerning them, ſeem to imply ſome 
5 rage of it: as that very ancient kind of 
idolatry, the worſhip of the dead, (as well as all 
pretences to the art of necromancy, which were 

lainly founded on this perſuaſion,) contains a 
Rether and moſt evident proof of it. To which 
we may alſo add, that the leſſer initiation of the 
ancients ſeems to have been a ſort of machinery, 
in which, eſpecially in the Eleuſinian myſteries, 
the ſeats both of the bleſſed and damned were 
repreſented, | | 

Warb. Div. Leg. vol. i; I. ii. $ 4—Grove 
on a future State, c. vi. 

1.2. The doctrine was probably inferred from 
ſome arguments level to every capacity, or it 
would not have been ſo univerſally believed. 
Compare Prop. 27. Dem. 2. 

Vol. I. * 


2.J3. 


Foſt. Serm. vol. ii. Ne. iii. 
Balg. Six Serm. p. 75— 
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2 s It is reaſonable to believe it. Q. E. D. 
Tillet/, vol. iii. p. 116118: 111—I13, 
"4th Ed. ev. apainſt Pop. Serm. vii. 
55 Pr Sherlock's Bile. 
N'. vi. Items of Eq, Ind. 
jou ; Nay comp. Art. vii. p. 39542. — 
Balg. Six Serm. p. Jo, 71. — Vol. of 
. Sermons, p. 384-3856. 


SCHOLTUM Fx, 


LECT. It is objected, that a great many ancient phi- 
xc111. loſophers diſbelieved the immortality of the ſoul, 
and ſome of the ancients tell us, ir was firſt 

taught by the Egyptians. , 

Anſ. The common people ſeem to have had a 
firmer perſuaſion of it than the philoſophers, 
many of whom do indeed ſpeak dubiouſly about 
it; and as for others of them, thę accounts they 
give of it are very low and blur, and ſeveral of 
the arguments which they bring for the ſupport 
of it are weak and inconcluſive ; and it may by 
the way be obſeryed, that in Plato's Phædon, the 
argument in the, jr demonſtration, though ſo 
proper to the circumſtances, of Socrates at that 
time, is ſtrangely omitted, nor do any that 1 
remember mention it before Seneca. 

Dr. Warburton has lately ſtated this mat 
very particularly; and undertaken to prove, that 
though the philoſophers did indeed believe the 
doctrine of the ſoul's immortality, they did not 
believe that of the future ſtate of rewards and 
puniſhments ; which he proves to be inconſiſtent 

with the eſſential principles, not only of the 
Epicureans, but alſo of the Pythagoreans, Peripa- 
zetics, Platonifts and Stoics, particularly with the 
doctrine of the v0 iv, or the refuſion of ſouls into 
their common eternal. principle, and alſo with 
that doctrine, which taught the deity to be inca- 
pable of that reſeatment without which they ſup- 1 
poſed he could not puniſh. So that all thoſe L 

paſlages, 
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aſſages, in which theſe philoſophers inculcate 
future retribution, are, according to this inge- 
nious author, to be looked upon, merely as po- 
pular accommodations to doctrines commonly 
received; or at moſt, as what the philoſophers 
thought fit to teach, though they did not them- 
ſelves believe them, in a view to their being uſe- 


ful to ſociety : and he imagines that the diſtinc- 


tion between the exoteric and eſoteric doctrines is 

of great importance here.—On the contrary, 

Dr. Sykes and Mr. Bott ſuppoſe theſe philoſo- 

phers really to have believed a future retribution, 

and that the difference between the external and 

internal doctrine, was only in the manner of 

illuſtrating the kinds of thoſe rewards and pu- 

niſhments which they aſſerted in both; and the 

doctrine of the ro i is ſo explained by Bott as to 
be conſiſtent with that of retribution. 

Marb. Div. Leg. vol. i. l. iii. $ 1—4.— 

Bott againſt Warb. F 2. Sykes againſt 

Warb. Critical Enquiry into the Prin- 

ciples and Practice of the Philoſophers 

concerning a future State. paſſ. Tllol/. 

vol. iii. . 132—134. Plato's Phæd. 

25 N. Taylor of Deiſm, p. 80—110. 

9p. 119—144. Grot. de Verit. c. i. 

$ 22. c. ji. $ 9,——Whitby's Certainty of 

Chriſtian Faith, c. x. S 11. with Annot. 

P.3Z12—31I;,,——-Cidworth's Intell. Syſt. 

c. i. $45.—Leland on Revelation, vol. ii. 

part iii. pref. c. ii. 


SCHOLIUM 2, 


Others account for the phenomenon by ſay- 
ing, that men might 20, and therefore bin- 
themſelyes immortal. 

Anſ. Moſt who held and taught a future ſtate 
of diſtinct, perſonal exiſtence, ſeemed to think it 
a flate of retribution, which it is to be feared it 
was not their intereſt - deſire; and the fears of 

2 it 
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it are ſometimes ſpoken of as a burthen: and it 
notwithſtanding theſe fears, they wiſhed the ſoul 


immortal, it is ſo much the greater confirmation 
of Dem. 2. pr. 5. 


| SCHOLIUM 3. 
The principal objections againſt this doctrine 


are reckoned up by Lucretius: but moſt of them 


are fo evidently weak as not to deſerve a parti- 
cular examination. The moſt plauſible are thoſe 
that ariſe from the ſenſible decay of the faculties 
of the mind with thoſe of the body, and the ſup- 
poſed impoſſibility of action and perception with- 
out bodily organs: but to theſe it is replied, 

1. That the ſoul does ſometimes continue in 
full vigour, . even when the body is under the 
greateſt diſorder, and death immediately ap- 
proaching. | 

2. That it may be a law of nature, that while 
the ſpirit is united to the body, it ſhould be ſo 
affected with the good or bad ſtate of the bodily 


health as we often ſee it is; and that the memory 


thould be impaired with age and ſickneſs will 

not appear at all ſtrange, conſidering how much 

it depends on the brain. Vid. Prop. 8. Dem. 
3. That perhaps this may be a ſtate of impri- 


ſonment to the ſoul, as many of the philoſophers 


thought; and that when it is ſet at liberty from 
the body, it may obtain new and noble ways of 
perception and action, to us at preſent unknown. 
4. That if a body were neceſſary, we might 
more reaſonably believe God would give it a new 
body in the ſtate immediately ſucceeding this, 
than ſuffer its facultics to periſh, for the reaſons 
aſſigned above. 117 
Lucret. l. iii. ver. 418—740.—Polignac's 
Auli-Lucretius. Rel. of Nat. p. 194 
—199. Cicero's Tuſc. Diſp. J. i. S 20. 
Clarke at Boyle's Led. p. 79—81. 


Plat. Phed. $ 9, 10.——Rocheſt. Life, 
| P. 65 
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p. 65—68. & p. 20, 21, 150.——}axt. 

on the Soul, vol. i. § 5. pref. p. 395— 
400. More's Immort. I. iii. c. xiv, xv. 

— Kenrick's Poems, p. 152-155. 


SCHOLIUM 4. 


Others attempt to prove the immortality of 
the ſoul, from the impoſſibility of governing the 
world without ſuch hopes and fears on the one 
hand, (Vid. Dem. 3. Schol. 2.) or of God's go- 
verning it by a lye on the other, as they ſay it is 
plain he in fact does, if there be not a future 


ſtate. They alſo argue from God's being the 


author of thoſe hopes which ariſe in the mind of 
a goed man; and from the probability there is, 
that there are other worlds inhabited by ſpiritual 
beings, to whom therefore the ſoul may go, and 
among whom it may dwell, after the diſſolution 


of the body. It is likewiſe ſaid, that ſince we 


and animal life improved from low beginnings 
to noble heights ; it is on the principles of an- 
alogy probable, that the human ſoul ſhall paſs 
by death into ſome more elevated ſtate of being, 
or at leaſt may be a candidate for it“. But as 
where theſe arguments are diſtinct from the for- 
mer, the premiſes in ſome of them are liable to 
much diſpute, and perhaps cannot be all ſuffi- 
ciently made out; and as in others, granting the 
premiſes, the concluſion may be diſputed, we 
reckon it enough barely to have ſuggeſted theſe 
conſiderations, without entering into the more 
particular examination of them. 
| Baxt. Works, vol. ii. p. 55, 658 —Butler's 
Anal. part i. c. 1.-— Toung's Night- 
Thoughts. Ne. vi. p. 158, 159. Ed. 12mo. 


{ec other beings ripening gradually to perfection, 


* The argument from the ſoul's employment in fleep, in 
favour of its capacity of perceiving and acting after death, ma 
be ſeen in Spectator, vol. vii. N“. 489,—Baxter on the Soul, 
vol. i. p. 391—395.— Young's Night-'Thoughts, Ne. 6, p. 158. 


* 


1amo. Ed. p. 194—196. 80 Ed. 1. 
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SCHOLIUM 5. 


It may farther be queſtioned, whether allowing 
a future ſtate, it can be proved eternal and im- 


Anſ. The ſoul ſeems originally deſigned for an 
eternal duration on the principles urged Dem. 2. 
but that the ſtate on which it ſhall enter at dearh 
ſhall be eternal, the light of nature does not diſ- 
cover: there is no reaſon at all to expect eternal 
rewards, for ſo ſhort and imperfect a virtue as 
can here be attained; and as for eternal puniſn- 
ments, though ſome of the heathens did aſſert 
them, and many have undertaken to infer them 
from natural principles; (all moral evil being a 
breach of order, and every inſtance and act of it 
having a natural tendency to harden the ſoul, 
univerſal and perpetual miſery muſt follow, un- 
leſs God interpoſe in an extraordinary manner, 
either to reſtore the health of the ſoul, or to end 
its being,) yet it ſeems that our natural appre- 


henſions of the divine goodneſs would rather en- 
Courage us to hope, that he would leave fome 
.. room for amendment, and recovery of happineſs 


in a future ſtate, or by annihilation would put 
an end to mens miſery, when they appeared 


humbled by their puniſhment. But if it ſhould 


prove that in a future ſtate of chaſtiſement, the 
ſinner ſhould harden himſelf againſt God, and 
£0 on ſtill in his crimes, perpetual ſucceeding 
ins would juſtify perpetual ſucceeding puniſh- 
ments: for it is certain, every new crime com- 


mitted after ſevere puniſnment is on that account 


ſo much the more aggravated. The ſame may 
be ſaid concerning a ſeries of eternal happineſs, 
in caſe of continued virtue, and that very con- 
ſiſtently with the preceding obſervation. Vid. 


| Prop. 81. Schol. 2. Prop. 82. Dem. 1. Scvl. 7. 


Lucret. l. i. ver. 108—112.—Taylor of 
Deiſm, p. 149—167.— pb. Bell. 
ts CO gs ? Tudaicy 


= 
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Judaic. 3. vii. 5,—Balguy*s Serm. vol. i. 
5. 409 —413. Tg 
8 SCHOLIUM 6. ; 
It may be granted that the reſurrection of the 
body, whatever change it may be ſuppoſed to 
undergo after death, may be poſſible to the divine 
power, and. may be ſubſervient both to render 
rewards and puniſhments the more compleat, and 
the triumphs of divine juſtice more conſpicuous 
than they would otherwiſe be: but it by no means 
appears certain by the light of nature. x 
Limeſt. Le. vol. ii. p. 376—384.— 
Fale's Court of the Gent. fart i. J. iii. 
c. vii. p. 81, 82. part ii. J. ii. c. viii. 
p. 189. Phocylides, ver. 98 101. 
Pearſon on the Creed, p. 365—367. p. 


372—374. Ed. 11.—Baxt. on the Soul, 


vol. i. p. 278—306.—Leland on Reve- 
lation, vol. it. p. 436—441.—Jactſon 
on Mat. and Spirit, p. 39, 40. 


hen $SCHOLIUM 7. » 

The atheift cannot be infallibly certain that 
there ſhall: be no future ſtate, even though he 
ſhould believe the exiſtence of the ſoul to depend 
on that of the body, or thought to be no more 
than a power reſulting from matter ſo diſpoſed; 
ſince that omnipotent chance, which according 
to his principles formed the whole world, may 


poſſibly throw together into one body the parti- 


cles of which he now conſiſts, with ſuch altera- 
tion, as to make him capable even of eternal 


miſery, from which no virtue can ſecure him. 


Gurdon at Boyle's Left. p. 1g1-—163.— 
Fiddes of Mor. Pref. p. 12-16 “. 


In Edward Search's (Abraham Tucker's) “ Light of 


Nature purſued ;'* is much curious matter relative to the 


proofs of a future exiſtence, and the apprehended nature of that 


exiſtence. See particularly the ſecond and third volumes of the 
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DEFINITION LXV. 


The MIND may be ſaid to be coxrokEATL, if 


xciv. thought ariſe from and be inſeparably connected 
V with a certain ſyſtem of matter; ſo that if ſuch 


ſyſtem ſo arranged exiſt, thought muſt exiſt with 
it, though no diſtinct being ſhould be produced; 
or if that ſyſtem were to be diſſolved, or the ar- 
r. 2H of its particles to be altered, thought 
muſt immediately and neceſſarily ceaſe with it, 

unleſs God were inſtantaneouſly to produce ſome 
new being which did not before exiſt. | 


PROPOSITION LXXXIII. 


To enquire into the moſt conſiderable argu- 


ments brought to prove the immateriality of the 


DEMONSTRATION TI. 


Prop. 23. Cor. 1. Prop. 26, & 41. Ju. God is an 
immaterial and almighty ſpirit. 

1.2. There is no abſurdity in ſuppoſing the 
exiſtence of an immaterial ſpirit produced by 

him. | 14, | 

3. If the ſoul be material, its faculty of think- 
ing muſt either neceſſarily ariſe from the nature 
and arrangement of its particles, or it muſt be 
ſupperadded by God to a ſyſtem of matter. 
Prop. 24.|4. It is in the nature of things en- 
tirely inconceivable and incredible, that thought 
ſhould neceſſarily ariſe from matter, however 
figured or moved. | 

5. To ſay that a power of thinking is ſuper- 
added by the divine will, 1s unintelligible, or in 


work, For a farther view of the natural arguments in ſupport 
of a life to come, recourſe may be had to Andrew Baxter on 
the Immortality of the Sou], Biſhop Porteus's Sermons, No. v, 
vi, vii, Dr. Sturges's Diſcourſes, No. iv, and Dr. Beattie's 

Elements of moral Science, vol. ii. p. 414—43%. A diſtin 
Treatiſe has, likewiſe, recently been publiſhed upon the ſubject, 
by the Rev. Thomas Watſon of Whitby, entitled, “ Intima- 
tions and evidences of a future State.“ = 


effect 
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effect granting the propoſition ; for there cannot 
be a power of thinking where there is not a 
thinking being, and the ſuperaddition of this to 
matter is nothing more than the union of an im- 
material being to'a body, which none who aſſert 
the immateriality of the ſoul, (granting what is 
here ſuppoſed, the real exiſtence of matter) pre- 
tend to deny. Def. 65. 
3, 4, 5.6. There are inſuperable difficulties 
attending the ſuppoſition that the ſoul is corpo- 
TS 7 | 
2, 6.7. It is reaſonable to believe it incorpo- 
real. 8 E. D. 
itton on the Ref. p. .439—460.—Cheyne's 
Princ. of Nat. Rel. c. ii. $13. p. 36— 
40——Tiotſ. vol. iii. p. 127—129, 
130.— Rel. of Nat. p. 186—1 89. 
Abernethy, vol. i. Serm. iv. —Baxt. on 
the Soul, vol. i. p. 156— 160, 186—192, 
Dr. Price's Sermon at St. Thomas's, 
Fan. 1, 1766. p. 1—12,—Burlamaqui 
Elementa Furis naturalis, c. Xiii. $ 2— 


ee on the Soul, Eff. i. F 3, 4. 
23 


Ramſay's Principles, vol. i, p. 230 
3. 


SCHOLIU Mu. 


To this it is objected, that it limits the divine 
omnipotence, to ſay that God cannot make mat- 
ter think. —It is generally replied, that it is no 
more ſo than to ſay, that God cannot make a 
ſquare circle, God may unite a ſoul to a ſyſtem 
of matter; but then the matter to which it is 
united can only be ſaid to think, as our body is 
ſaid to feel: i. e. by the divine appointment, 
though without any neceſſary connection, it may 
become an organ of ſenſation and motion to that 
ſpirit : and it will be difficult to form any ſcheme, 
py which thought may be ſuppoſed to reſult from 

: matter 
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matter any. bow modified and agitated by an 
omnipotent bang on which it might not b 
aſſerted to ariſe from it without the action of 
ſuch a being, and conſequently by which all reli- 
as not be overt; Py. 3 

1, Lacke's Ef. l. iv. c. iii. $ 6. with Not.— 
Rel. of Nat. p. 189--lg3,mmmrHowe, 
vol. i. p. 52, 53. Living Temple, vol. i, 
C. iii. $ 14, 15. —axt. on. the Soul, 

vol. i. Pp. 192 196. fachſon an Mat. 

and Spirit, p. 1—3, 12, 16:=-Ramf. 
Prince, vol. i. 5. 235, 286. 

| PEMONSTRATION 2. 

1. Matter is diviſible, and conſiſts of parts 
actually diſtinct, . 

1.]2, Whatever ſyſtem of matter gan be ſup- 
poſed to be conſcious, it is capable of being 
divided into ſeveral leſſer parts; and they will 
be as really diſtin, when laid or cemented to- 


+ 


i 
1 


gether, as when ſeparate, and removed to a diſ- 
tance from each other, 


* 


2.]3- If any ſyſtem of matter be conſcious, it 
muſt cither have a diſtinct conſciouſneſs in each 
leſſer particle, or one conſciouſneſs. reſulting 
from the union of its ſeveral parts. 

4. There cannot be in each ſyſtem a number 
of diſtinct conſciouſneſſes; for that would ſup- 
poſe a vaſt and unknown multiplicity of ſouls in 
every ſoul. 175 D. 33 

5. An aſſemblage of various unthinking parts 
can never be ſuppoſed to make one thinking 
maſs ; ſo that thought ſhould ariſe from the 
whole, and yet not exiſt in any given part, 

3. 4. 8065 The ſoul is not material. Q, E. D. 

Clarke againſt Dadwell, p. 1—3. p, 73, 14 
fifth Ad. Fackf. on Mat. and Spiri, 
b. A411, 32—36.— Kam. Princ. 

Prop. 32. —Baxl. ibid. p. 22739. 
$CHO- 
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$SCHOLIUM. 


To the fifth ſtep it is objected, that one indi- 
_ viſible power may reſide in a ſyſtem conſiſting of 
diviſible parts, as ſweetneſs in a roſe: but it is 
„ that ſweetneſs is only a ſecondary power, 
(Def. 18.) and not properly ſpeaking in the roſe 
at all; and as for thoſe primary powers or quali- 
__ they do proportionably reſide in every par- 
ticle, 

Clarke, ibid. p. $—15.—-Letters between 

Clarke and Collins. | 


DEMONSTRATION ;. 


hs og The ſoul is immortal. 

2. What is immaterial has no internal ten- 
dency to corruption and diſſolution; and is in- 
capable of being hurt by a variety of accidents, 
which may deſtroy any material ſyſtem known 
to us. 

3. It is unreaſonable to believe that God would 
make a being, which he intended for an immor- 
tal duration, with a tendency to corruption, or 
obnoxious to diſſolving accidents. 

I, 2, 3.[4. It is unreaſonable to ſuppoſe that 
God has made the ſoul material; even ſuppoſing 
it poſſible that matter might think. Q. L. D. 

Baxt. ibid. p. 239—247.— Law's Theory, 
Diſcourſe an Death, and Appendix againſt 
the natural Immortality of the Soul. 


SCHOLIUM 1. 


To this it may be 37 on that neither is mat- TTA. 
ter obnoxious to diſſolution ; nor does any im- xcv. 
material ſubſtance tend to continue in exiſtence, A. 
any otherwiſe than as God ſhall act in and upon 

it; (Prop. 32.) ſo that the whole demonſtration 

is founded on a miſtake: and it is ſaid, that 
allowing the ſoul to be material does no more 
diſprove its immortality, than owning the _ 

| a 


, 
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ſhall be ſo, after the reſurrection which chriſ- 
tians expect, will be a ſufficient objection againſt 
its perpetual duration. 
Lacke's Third Letter to Still. p. 420-429, 
—Baxt. Works, vol. ii. p. 170—179. 
orks, vol. i. p. $65—568. Ed. 3. 
Reaſon of Religion, part ii. Concluſion. 
Baxt. on the Soul, 2, 5.—Fackſ. on Mat. 
and Spirit, p. 11, 12.—Ramf. Princ, 
Prop. 18. 


SCHOLIUM 2, 


Nevertheleſs we allow, that if the immate- 
riality of the ſoul were proved, it would ſome- 
thing ſtrengthen our natural argument for its 
immortality ; as it would certainly ſhew us, that 
the deſtruction of the body does not imply the 
extinction of the mind; and would be a proba- 
ble intimation that God intended it for a longer 
duration; as we have reaſon to believe, that 
though marble and freeſtone be equally depen- 
dent upon him, he intended the former ſhould 
continue in its form longer than the latter. 

Grove's Thoughts on a fulure State, c. iii. 
Baxter on the Soul, c. ili. p. II. 


SCHOLIUM 3. 


Some have argued much to the purpoſe of 
Dem. 2. that an indiviſible power cannot ſubſiſt 
in a diviſible ſubject: but the power of thinking 
is an indiviſible power; therefore the ſoul in 
which it exiſts is indiviſible, and therefore im- 
material. But the foundation of this argument 
is liable to much diſpute ; and fome attempt to 
retort it thus: The idca of two feet is a diviſi- 
«« ble idea; but it exiſts in the mind; therefore 
*« the mind is diviſible.” But though we con- 
ceive of two feet as diviſible, it is not proper to 
ſay, that the idea of two feet may be divided into 

4 two 
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two ideas, each of which ſhall be half the former, 
as the archetype of it may. 


Hallet on Script, vol. i. p. 216—21 9. 


SCHOLIUM 4. 


Much of the ſame kind is that argument taken 
from the limited nature of bodies, which are in- 
capable of being extended beyond certain de- 

recs, whereas the mind is continually opening 
itſelf to receive more and more knowledge, and 

never complains that an idea is too long, roo 
broad, or too wide : but this goes on the ſuppo- 
ſition, that ideas are material things, otherwiſe 
they could not croud or ſtretch a material mind. 
Serm, de Superville, vol. iii. p. 10, 11. 


SCHOLIUM 5. 


Some plead that the ſpirits and particles of the 
brain are in a continued flux, and therefore can- 
not be the ſeat of conſciouſneſs which is a fixed 
thing. —It is anſwered, that conſciouſneſs may 
inhere in ſome ſtable, ſolid and unchanged piece 
of matter, ſuch as the famina vilæ are by many 
philoſophers ſuppoſed to be. 


Hallet ibid. p. 215, 216. 
SCHOLIUM 6. 


Againſt the propoſition it is objected, that if 
thought infer immateriality, and immateriality 
immortality, then, as brutes may reaſonably be 
ſuppoſed to have perception, (Prop. 2.) which is 
a ſpecies of thought, they muſt be immortal. — 
It is anſwered, that we know not what may be- 
come of them. God can no doubt put a period 
to their exiſtence at their death, ſince immate- 
riality cannot neceſſarily infer immortality. Vid. 
Schol, 1. As for Ramſay's notion, that brutes 
are degraded intelligences, which were once Se- 
raphim, and are now doing penance in ſo baſe a 
ſtate; it depends on ſo many uncertain princi- 
ples, and is in itſelf at firſt appearance ſo impro- 


bable, 
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bable, that we ſhall not now ſtay to examine or 
confute it “. l | 
Ramſay's Princ. part i. vol. i. p. 374— 
387.—Tilloiſ. vol. iii. p. 127—1 29. 
Clarke againſt Dodwell, p.26-—28, p. 88, 
89. Ed. 5. Burnet on the Art. p. 34. 
—Edwards's Exercitations, part i. 
P. 125—129.—-Baxt, on the Soul, F ii. 

36—38. iii. 11,—Reyn, Lett. 19 the 
Deiſts, p. 61—68. | 


SCHOLTUM 7. 


That the faculties of the mind are ſometimes 
impaired by the decay of the body, will no more 
prove the ſoul material than mortal. Prop. 82. 
Dem. 5. Schol. 3. 

Burn. on the Art. p. 3 5.——-Baxt, on the 
Soul, v. b—2@.—Ramſ. Princ. p. 233 
—235. 5 

schol lun 8, 


From comparing the arguments on both ſides 
it appears, that allowing it not to be demonſtrable 
that the ſoul is immaterial, it is at leaſt poſſible 


it may be ſo, and even highly probable that it is. 
Vid. Dew-J- f © | 


Blount's Orac. of Real. p. 185, 187—190. 
—Locke's Eff. l. iv. c. iii. 


SCHOLIUM 9. 


Should the ſoul be immaterial, it is neverthe- 
leſs poſſible that it may be always united to ſome 


* Taking it for granted that the principle of life in brutes is 
an immaterial principle, a Dr. Wagſtaffe (not Dr. Thomas 
Wagſtaffe, the celebrated Non - Juror, but Dr. Wm. Wagſtaffe, 
a phyſician) wrote a treatiſe, in the earlier part of the preſent 
century, to prove the future exiſtence and immortality of the 
animal creation. In doing this, he has employed all:the argu- 
ments which are uſually alleged in favour of the natural immor- 
tality of man; and he has urged them with great apparent zeal 
and earneſtneſs. The performance exhibits a curious inſtance 
of what will be judged to be ſophiſtical reaſoning. 

3 vehicle : 
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vehicle 5, our not ſeeing it go off at death can be 
no argument againſt it; ſince many things known 
to be Corporeal are to us inviſible, particularly 


the air, which is fo extremely forcible, and the 
magnetic and electrical effluvia. 


More's Imm. of the Soul, 1. iii. c. i. $2, 3. 
Rel. of Nat. p. 197. Not. Waltls's 
EV. Ne. vil. p. 173, 174.— Bax. on 
the Soul, li. 31. iv. 1-9, 17-21, 
Fack/. on Matt. and Spirit, p. 4147, 
5186. Col lib. on Souls, I. 5. iv. 
3 2 ne Epay « on n i — 
„e at The end. 


SCHOLIUM 10. 


As to the opinion which the benken philoſo- 
phers entertained on this ſubject, there is room 
for debate; but it ſeems the greater part con- 
cluded, that the ſoul conſiſted of, or was inſe- 
parably united to ſome ſyſtem of matter; except- 
ing thoſe who held it be an &Toonacua from che 
divine ſubſtance, and held that ſubſtance to be 
incorporeal. , 


Locke“ Third Lett. to Still, P. 431441. 


— Works, vol. i. p. 570, $71.—Clarke 
at Boyles Lect. p. 1 —N. Tay- 
lor , Deiſm, p. 131, 132. Plato“, 
Phad. f 20. -Marb. Div. Leg. vol. i. 
5 ook iii. 5 4. p. 403, 404. — 2.— 
Campbell's Neceſſ. ＋ Rev. p. 132— 
143. on 


P R OP 0. 


* To. the 2 which have tormerly * referred to, 
p. 15. as. treating concerning the immateriality of the human 
ſoul, be added Tucker's , Light of Nature -purſued,” 
chapter the ſiſth, volume the ſceond.; Lord Monboddo!s An- 
cient- Metaphyſics,” vol. i. p. 1 176—180; ibid. vol. ii, p. 1— 
50; Rotherham's . Eſſay on che Diſtinction between the Sou! 
and Body of Man;“ Beatties Elements of moral Science,” 


* Vis 
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PROPOSITION LXXXIv. 
To enquire whether, ſuppoſing the ſoul to be 


xcv1. immaterial, there is reaſon to believe that it is 
extended, . e. limited to ſome certain . quantity 


of ſpace, ſo that it may be aid to fill it. 


SOLUTION. 


There is no reaſon to believe, that if the ſoul 
be immaterial, it is extended. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


1. If the ſoul be extended, ſeeing all acknow- 
ledge that extenſion muſt be limited, 1t muſt be 
of ſome ſhape or figure. 

1,]2. If the ſoul be extended, we may conceive 
of it as loſing a part of its ſhape; and if it be 
ſuppoſed commenſurate either to the whole or 
to any part of the body, a bullet, ſword, or any 
thing elſe, which rends or cuts off a part of the 
body with which the ſoul is co-extended, may, 
for aught appears, alſo carry off a part of the 
foul with it; unleſs we were to 1 it, when 


in ſuch danger, to ſhrink up into ſmaller dimen- 
tions. \ 


vol. i. p. 404—414; and Dr. Ferriar's © Arguments againſt the 
DoArit 51 Materialiſm,” publiſhed in the Niemois of the 
Literary and Philoſophical Society of Mancheſter, vol. iv. part 
the firſt, p. 20—44. As the queſtion of materialiſm is connected, 
in ſome degree, with the controverſy concerning the freedom 
of the human will, I ſhall here take the liberty of referring to 
ſeveral treatiſes on the latter ſubject, which either eſcaped my 
recollection when the note p. 58, 59. was written, or which have 
very recently been publiſhed. e works I ſubjoin are, Rother- 
ham's “ Eſſay on Human Liberty,” Dr. Benjamin Dawſon's 
«« Neceflitarian,” the notes and additions to the new edition of 
Hartley's . Obſervations on Man,” Remarks on Dr. Gregory 
of Edinburgh's “ philoſophical and literary Eſſays,“ Butter- 
worth's Thoughts on moral Government and Agency,” and 
Mr. Crombe's © Vindication of philoſophical Neceſhty,” Other 
tracts might be mentioned, but they do not ſeem important 
enough to merit particular notice. ] 
2.13. This 
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2.3. This diſcerption of the ſoul on the one 
hand, or condenſation on the other, would imply 
ſome degree of ſolidity, 7. e. corporeity, Def. 4. 
contrary to the hypotheſis. 

4. If the ſoul be extended, it may touch the 
body, or be touched by it: but it is utterly in- 
conceivable, that there ſhould be any contact 
between an immaterial being and matter. 

5. Whatever abſurdity could be ſuppoſed, to 
follow from granting the u, if immaterial, to 
be unextended, would follow from ſuppoſing G-4 
to be ſo: yet on the other hand, inſuperable dif- 
ficulties would ariſe from ſuppoſing him extended. 
Prop. 41. Schol. 2. 

3. 4» 5-15. There is no reaſon to believe, that 
if the ſoul be immaterial it is extended. O, E. D. 

Watts's Eff. Ne. vi. F 2. p. 146—152. 
— Ramſ. Princ. ol, i. Prop. 27] —— 
King's Orig. of Evil, p. 31-33. 


SCHOLIUM, 


To this it is objected, that nothing acts but 
obere it is: therefore if the ſoul were not ex- 
tended, it could not act at all. 

Anſ. All matter acts upon other matter at a 
diſlance by gravitation : and it is inconceivable 
how the ſoul ſhould move the nerves inſerted in 
the brain, any better by being near, than by 
being farther off, unleſs we ſuppoſe it material: 
and we before obſerved, that, in whatever ſenſe 
it is ſuppoſed to be ſeated there, it is impoſſible 
to explain the manner of its perception and ac- 
tion. (Prop. 1. Schol, 2. Prop. 8. Schol. 3.) God 
could no doubt give a ſoul a power of moving a 
ſtone or even a mountain, at ſeveral yards diſ- 
tance from the body to which it is united, 7. e. 
he might appoint, that ordinarily the motion of 
ſuch a diſtant body ſhould follow on the volition 
of that mind ; (Vid. Prop. 32.) which he could 
not, if the hypotheſis in the objection were juſt 

Vol. I. ſee- 
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ſeeing, if ſuch. a proximity were neceſſary, this 
could not poſſibly be effected, without ſuch dila- 
tation and contraction, as eme inconſiſtent with 
immateriality. It is moreover plain, that it is 
not this proximity, which gives the mind a con- 
ſciouſneſs of bodily motion: ſince the mind is 
Teaſt conſcious of ſome things, which on that 
hy potheſis muſt be neareſt to it; being entirely 
unacquainted, otherwiſe than by foreign obſer- 
vation and analogy, with the 4 ane of the 
brain, and the caufe of its diſorders, and not be- 
ing able to determine by inſpection or conſciouſ- 
neſs, where the common ſenforium is. Vid. 
Prop. 4. Schol. 1. 
| Howe's Works, vol. i. p. 45.— Living 
Temple, part i. c. iii. Oà. vol. i. p. 127, 
128,—Sir Iſaac Newton's third Letter 
to Dr. Bentley, Ofawo, 17 56. Watts, 
ibid. p. 152—161. Eſjay vi. $ 3. 


SCHOLIUM 2. 


It is farther objected, that what is not extended 
is no where; and what is no where has no ex- 
iſtence. But though this has been generally 
allowed as a maxim, it is not felf-evident ; and 
indeed it is no other than taking the whole queſ- 
tion ſor granted. 

Watts, ibid. p. 161—164. $ 4.—Fack/. 
on Matt. and & pirit, p. 3, 4. 


SCHOLIUM 3. 


Nevertheleſs, when God has united a ſpirit to 
any body, ſo that it ſhall be to that ſpirit an 
organ of ſenſation and action; the ſoul may in a 


leſs proper ſenſe be ſaid to be there, where the 


body is; and ſpirits in general may be ſaid to be, 
where bodics are, on. pra they are capable of 
WS: Vid. Def..15 


Halli hid P. N 85 


scho- 
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SCHOLIUM 4. 


The objection, that if the ſoul were not ex- 

tended, it could have no idea of an extended 

ſubſtance, is taking the matter for granted; and 

has been conſidered in the only view. in which it 

is worthy of conſideration, 7.e. as an objection 
againſt its immateriality. Prop. 83. Schol. 3, 4. 

N Cudw. Int. Syſt. p. $824—826,——Ralph: 
Epiſt. Miſc. 5. ad Finem. 


PROPOSITION LXXXV. 


To propoſe and examine the principal hypo- LEOr. 
theſes, ' relating to the original of the human xcv11. 


mind. 


SOLUTION, 


The three chief hypotheſes are thoſe of pre- 
exiflence, of exiſtence ex traduce, and of imme- 
diate creation. 


SYPOTHESIS I. 


Some ſuppoſe the human mind exiſted at firſt, 
without this groſs body in which it now dwells; 
but whether without any body at all, is not uni- 
verſally agreed. Some of the antient philoſo- 
phers, particularly Plato, ſuppoſed it eternal, or 
as the Latins emphatically expreſs it, ſempiternal, 
as being a neceſſary emanation from the divine 
mind: but moſt of thoſe who have embraced 
this doctrine of pre-exiſtence, ſuppoſed it to 
have been created at ſome far diſtant period of 
time; and they all agreed, that in ſome unknown 
moment between generation and birth, perhaps 
ſay ſome the middle ſpace, it was ſent to inhabit 
this body. The principal argument to ſupport 
this hypotheſis is taken from the juſtice of God 
with which it is ſuppoſed to be inconſiſtent, that 
a pure and innocent ſpirit ſhould be ſo incom- 
modiouſly lodged : they ſay that this embodied 
ſtate ſeems to -be an up pr] nant, to which it 
2 1s 
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is condemned for crimes, committed in ſome 
better ſtate of exiſtence, _ 1 

To this it is anſwered. _ Bu 

1. That the divine juſtice may admit, that an 
innocent creature in the firſt ſtage of its exiſtence 
ſhould be expoſed to ſome inconveniencies, if 
they be counterbalanced by the advantages of its 
ſtate, and eſpecially by an opportunity of ſecur- 
ing a more perfect happineſs hereafter, which the 
patrons of this hypotheſis allow to be our caſe. 

2. If, as the generality of chriſtians believe, 
the firſt parents of our race were in a happier 
ſtate of exiſtence, and were alſo under ſuch a 
conſtitution, as made them the repreſentatives 


of their whole poſterity ; and they in that ſtate 


offended their maker; it is poſſible that the whole 
family might fall under ſome marks of his diſ- 
pleaſure, which they would not otherwiſe have 
been ſubjected to; and this may perhaps be the 
eaſieſt way of accounting for thoſe phenomena 
on which the hypotheſes 1s built. 

3. That divine juſtice ſeems to require, that 
if a creature were puniſhed for its own perſonal 
offence committed in a former ſtate, it ſhould 


have ſome conſciouſneſs of its guilt : our pre- 


ſent calamities therefore, not being attended 
with ſuch conſciouſneſs, cannot be a puniſhment 
for ſins ſo committed. 


SCHOLIUM. 


It is a great objection againſt this hypotheſis, 
that it is merely gratis dictum; foraſmuch as no 


man can remember any ſuch pre-exiſtent ſtate 
as is pretended, or the adventures that befel him 
im it. Brainerd's Journal, p. 221—223. 


Plat) anſwers, that we have not entirely forgot- 


ten them, but that all our knowledge is entirely 


remembrance ; and that without it no knowledge 


could be obtained. But that is evidently incon- 


clufive, becauſe at this rate the argument might 
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be carried on ad infinitum, and an eternal, immu- 
table, and ſelf- exiſtent being could know no- 
thing. —It is much more reaſonably replied, that 
it is the law of our preſent ſtate of being, that 
we ſhould remember only by the aſſiſtance of the 
brain, in which it is impoſſible that any traces 
of our former adventures ſhould be drawn, 
Plato's Phæd. F 16—18.—— Burn. Theory, 


vol. ii. J. iv. Pref. p. 3=5.—Phenis, 
vol. i. We. i. p. 16—30. amſayꝰs 

Princ. Prop. xlvii. vol. i. p. 147—156. 

Jenk. of Chriſtian. vol. ii. p. 243— 
246. — Travels of Cyrus, vol. ii. p. 145 
— 152. 8a. Ed. p. 248 —252. 12m9.— 
More's Immort. of the Soul, l. ii. c. xii, 
X111, Cudw. Int. Syſt. J. i. c. i. $ 31, 
32.—Walts's Ruin and Recov. queſt. 11. 
p. 94—105. Ed. 2. Works, vol. vi. 
p. 221—225.— New Prattice of Piely, 
120. p. 4I—44.—Barrow's pre-exiſt- 
ent Lapſe of human Souls. paſſim. 
Price's Diſſertations, No. i. p. 159,—— 

Lux Orientalis. præſ. c. 5, 6, 10. with 
annot.—Colliber on Souls, Ef. 3d. paſ- 
fim.—Stonebouſe on univ. Reſtit. Lett. x. 
p. 213." No Pre-exiftence.” By E. Ii. 
paſſim, 


HYPOTHESIS 2, 


The hypotheſis of the ſoul's exiſtence ex rg- 
duce, is this. From the obſervations made chiefly 
by Leuwenhoek of the animalcula exiſting in 
ſemine maris, ſome have ſuppoſed, that the firſt 
elements of the ſoul as well as the body were con- 
tained there; which gradually grow up to ſenſe 
with the ripening fœtus, and to reaſon in the 
advance of life. Of the patrons of this hypothe- 
ſis, ſome ſuppoſe that theſe animalcula are pro- 
duced from the food of the immediate parent, 
others, that the elements of them are to be found 
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in the body of an infant, and that all thoſe from 
which all mankind have arifen, beſides an im- 
menſely greater multitude ' that have ' periſhed, 
were contained in the body of the firſt man, each 
generation being incloſed in the former, as the 
coats of an onion within each other, or, as per- 
haps it might be better illuſtrated, the kernel of 
a nut.—The chief arguments to prove this, are, 

1. The exiſtence of theſe animalcula. 

2. The abſurdity of ſuppoſing a kind of equi» 
vocal generation in the body of the parent. 
Prop. 21. Schol, 1. 

3. The reſemblance between parents and chil- 
dren, which feems to imply ſuch a derivation or 
traduction of the body, which on principles of 
analogy may prove that of the n. 


SCHOLIUM.. 

To this it is replied, 

1. That there is ſome reaſon to doubt whether 
there really be ſuch animalcula as Leuwenhoek 
talks of: few but himſelf have ever been able to 
diſcover them with his glaſſes, and it is very 
poſſibte the motion might artfe from ſome ſpiri- 
tuous particles of the fluid, as it was only ob- 
ſerved while the fluid was in-a degree of gentle 
warmth, but ſoon ceaſed, i. e. as it feems, thoſe 
particles evaporated in the heat. 

2. That if it be allowed that animalcula are 


really ſeen, it may be queſtioned whether they 


are originally in the ſeed, or in the water; fince 
they mult be diluted with water, before they can 
be diſcerned, | 

3. That if they be in the ſeed, it may ſtill be 
queſtioned whether they be the ſtamina of the 
human body; not only, as it is doubttul whether 
they can paſs the two teguments of the ova, but 
alſo conſidering how unlike the animal growing 


in an impregnated egg, as obſerved and delineated 


* 
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by Malphigi, is to that obſerved in the ſeed of 
the cock. 

4. That allowing ſuch animalcula in the ſeed 
of every adult male, and alſo allowing them to 
be the ſtamina from whence the next generation 
proceeds, it is groundleſs to aſſert that they con- 
tain the ſtamina of all future generations. It is 
allowed indeed, that the exquiſite ſmallneſs of 
thoſe removed at the greateſt diſtance from the 
prefent is no objection againſt the poſſibility of 
their exiſtence, ſince omnipotence could no 
doubt, in the compaſs of a grain of ſand, make a 
ſyſtem ſimilar to our ſolar ſyſtem : but there 1s 
no neceſſity of ſuppoſing this to be the fact here, 
ſince we are ſure that the ſame omnipotence can, 
and perhaps does, by ſome ſettled law of nature to 
us unknown, produce animal bodies from parti- 
cles of matter before exiſting under another form. 
And it is the more probable, as it ſeems hardly 
conſiſtent with our views of divine wiſdom, to 
form ſuch multitudes of animal bodies for. cer- 
tain deſtruction, and to anſwer no imaginable 
purpoſe; for it is evident, that not one of many 
millions of them is ever born into the world: 
and if it be true with regard to men, it is ſo like- 
wiſe with reſpect to es and inſets, where this 
objection 1s vaſtly greater. 

5. If ſuch bodies were allowed, it would be 
unreaſonable to ſuppoſe them all endewed with 
ſouls : ſuch low degrees of life, as in proportion 
we muſt have had at the diſtance of many gene- 
rations, being hardly conceivable: nor can we 
imagine, that God would, for ſo many thouſand 
years, continue human minds in ſo mean and 
contemptible a ſtate of exiſtence. 

6. This hypotheſis is moſt ſuitable to the na- 
teriality of the ſoul ; the traduction of one /pir:t 
from another being inconceivable, and but poorly 
illuſtrated by the ſimile uſually brought, of light- 
ing one taper by another. 

L 4 7, The 
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7. The deſtruction of a multitude of ſouls to 
every one that grows up or has life, is a ſtill 
ſtronger objection againſt this doctrine than the 
deſtruction of bodies, gr. 4. and that theſe ſub- 
ſiſt in a future ſtate none maintain. 

Baker of Microſcopes, c. xvi. p. 152—167, 
rome eee Epiſt. vol. i. p. 112, 
149, &c.—Nieuwent. Rel. Phil. vol. i. 
onlempl. xvi. F 9, 11, p. 341—344s 
345—348. Pp. 305308, 310—313, in 
another Edition. Lux Orienlalis, c. iii. 
e. of Nat. p. 88—91. atis 
Phil. ES. Ne. ix. $ 2. with Append. 
P. 201—208, & p. 307—311.—Den- 
nes's 2d Serm. of Veget. Pref.—Drake's 
Anat. vol. i. c. xxiv. Baxt. on the 


Soul, vol. i. p. 198—-202,——Chams. 
Dis. on the Mord Generation, 


HYPOTHESIS 3. 


The hypotheſis of immediate creation is, that 
at a certain time, generally ſuppoſed between 
conception and the birth, perhaps 20 weeks 
after the former, but ſome ſay i in the birth itſelf, 
the ſoul is created; and from the firſt moment 
of its exiſtence united to the body.— The weak- 
nels. of the former hypotheſis, ſeems the prin- 


cipal ſtrength of this. It is indeed objected, 


that this ſuppoſes God to be always creating new 
ſouls: but it is not eaſy to ſee the force of that 
objection. We are ſure he always acts; (Prop. 
32.) and acts with infinite eaſe; (Prop. 31.) nor 
is continual new creation any reflection upon 
him. What if we ſhould acknowledge, that his 
works may be ever growing, both in number, 
extent, and perfection? It is difficult to ſee how 
it would blemith either his wiſdom or power. 

1 Gale's Court of the Gent. part ii. 2 344— 


346.5 3. p. 382—384. Ed. 2.——Lux 
Orienlalis, 6. li. 
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-SCHOLIUM. | 


On the whole, it ſeems that this laſt hypotheſis 
is rather the moſt probable : but it does not be- 
come us to be confident in ſo dark and dubious 
a matter. Le Clerc's Pneum. part i. c. viii. 


PROPOSITION LXXXVI. 


It is highly probable, that there are ſome LEG T. 
created ſpirits, which were in the firſt conſtitu- xcv111, 
tion of their nature ſuperior to human ſoulss. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


1, When we confider the vaſt variety there is 
in the inanimate, the vegetable, and the animal 
creation, and how one claſs and order of beings 
riſes above another, almoſt by imperceptible de- BH 
grees, it ſeems highly -probable, that we, who | 
are in part allied to the beaſts that periſh, and 1 
who are placed in ſo imperfect a ſtate of being, 1 
are not the higheſt order of ſpirits, and the moſt 4 
glorious creatures of our almighty creator; but 1 
rather, that the ſcale of created beings riſes 
abundantly higher. 

Baxter's Matho, vol. 1. Conf. v. p. 248— 
257, 270—290. 
2. Aſtronomers generally grant, and ſtrongly 
prove, that ſome of the planets are abundantly 
larger than the earth: we can hardly think they 
were made merely to afford us that little hght 
and benefit we derive from them; it is much 
more probable that they are habitable worlds ; 
eſpecially confidering what diſcoveries have been '1 
made of the ſatellites of Saturn and Jupiter, and 1 
thoſe varieties in the face of our moon, that ſeem 
like ſeas, land, and mountains. And it is highly 
probable, that ſome of theſe inhabitants may be 
ſpirits ſuperior to us: not to mention the poſſi- 
bility there is, that the interſtellar ſpaces may be 
inhabited: nor to inſiſt on Mell's conjecture, that 


there 


On ſuperior Spirits, Parr IV; 
there may be more planets than we commonly 
reckon revolving about the ſun. 

Sting. of Hell, p. 287 King «Orcs, of 
Evil, 4. i. 1, 2. 

3. Moſt nations have believed the exillence of 
Demons, i.e. created ſpirits ſuperior to human 
ſouls : and the accounts that have been given of 
their intercourſe with men might probably have 


ſome foundation in fact; though no doubt the 
greater part of them are fabulous *. 


I, 2, 6. 3:14- Valet propoſitio. 

Speck. vol. vii. Ne. 5$19,——Locke's 72 
I. ii. c. xxiii. $ 13. J. iv. c. ili. $. 24, 26. 
J. iv. c. xvi. 8 12.-H/ilkins's World in 

; the Moon, Prop. vii—ix, xiii.— Mat bo, 

pol. ii. p. 85. Baxt. Works, vol. ii. 

p. 55, 56. — lier. in Pyth. Carm. 
ver. 3, 4. Vid. Dacier's Not. ibid. 

Euſeb. Prep. Evang. l. xv. c. xliii. 

Veoltaire's Mie. Of the Dodtriue of the 
| Geniz, Night Thoughts, p. 173, 174. 
8 v. Ed. „ 


SCHOLIUM I. 


If it be objected, that perhaps thoſe beings, 
now ſuperior to us, were at firſt on a level with 


us, though perhaps ſomethin ng different ; we an- 


ſwer, that the reaſoning of the fir} ſtep lies 
ſtrongly againſt this. And as for what is objected 


againſt the third ſtep, (though it muſt be. ac- 
| knowledged, according to Dr. Sykes's aſſertion, 


that. many of thoſe, whom the heathens called 
both good and bad Demons, were ſuppoſed to 
be human fouls,) yet it is very evident they had a 


* The various publications of Mr. Farmer and his antagoniſts 
with regard to Demons, will be noticed hereafter. In the 
mean while, we-content ourſelves with referring to his general 
1 of che Worſhip of Human Spirits, in the ancient 

eathen Nations,” and to Mr, Fell's . Idolatry of Greece and 


Rome diſtinguiſhed from that of other Heathen Nations, . 


3 notion 
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notion of ſome Demons, who were originally in 
a ſtate ſuperior to humanity, and never had dwelt 
in human bodies: compare Hierocles and Euſe- 
bius quoted above. 
Ing. into Demoniacs, p. I==4.—T wells's 
Anſ. p. 6, 6. Farther Ing. p. 2-20. 
w—— Anſwer to it, p. 8-24. —Pegge 
of Demon. p. 1—35.— . Mart. 
Opera, p. 28. Col. Ed.—Pope's Iliad, 
I. xix. ver. 93. Not. — Sill. Orig. l. iii. 
c. iii. $17: p. 614—5 16. Fol. Ed. p. 3a. 
ue. Prep. l. viii. c. xiv. p. 387. 
J. xiii. c. xi. p. 663. Gale's Court 
Gent. I. ii. c. viii. $ In, 12. p. 186 
188, & 337. 196—198. 375. 


SC HOLIUVM 2. 


However it may be granted, that the perfec- 
tion and happineſs of thoſe ſpirits are growing 
and increaſing, as (if we ſuppoſe them not ſub- 
ject to forgetfulneſs, which the extraordinary me- 
mory of ſome men makes probable) it is certain 
their ſtock of knowledge muſt always be; with 
the increaſe of which much pleaſure is con- 
nected. 

Locke's Ef. l. ii. c. x. 89. -als“ 
Imp. of the Mind, p. 253—2 54. 


. SCHOLIUM 3. 


Nevertheleſs it muſt be acknowledged, that 
whatever their perfection be, or can be at any 
imaginable moſt diſtant ſpace of time, with any 
1maginable degree of continued improvement, 
they will ſtill continue inferior to the divine 
being in knowledge and in power, and will {till 
be equally dependent on him for their exiſtence 
and. every degree of their happineſs; in which 
reſpect the nobleſt and meaneſt of his creatures 
are on a level, and ſo are to him as * 
A 
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And this, by the way, is a ſtrong argument for 
the infinity of the divine being. 
SCHOLIUM 4. 

Let it be obſerved, that the propoſition is to 
be taken only in a general ſenſe; for we have not 
any aſſurance by the light of nature, that no hu- 
man ſoul ſhalt ever arrive in its improvement to 
an equality with the moſt excellent of thoſe ſu- 
perior ſpirits: on the other hand, that there are 
ſome ſpirits now ſuperior to what thoſe of men 
are in this embodied ſtate, is in effect no other 
than a corollary from Prop. 82. 
—RNepublie of Leiters, vol. vi. p. 282—284. 


PROPOSITION LXXXVII. 


IEC T. More fully to prove that it is the intereſt of 

xc1x. every man to cultivate virtue through the whole 

courſe of his life, and in every particular action. 
Vid. Prop. 44. Cor. 2. 


„„ DEM ONSTRATION. 


Ax. 15. Cor. Schol. 1:1. There is a ſecret and 
immediate pleaſure attending virtuous actions, 
eſpecially thoſe of a benevolent kind, or-thoſe 
in which there is any remarkable-degree of gra- 
titude and piety towards God; which pleaſure is 
of a very ſublime and delightful kind, vaſtly pre- 
ferable to any ſenſual gratification ; as thoſe who 
have tried both experimentally know : and pious 
philoſophers will acknowledge that the imme- 
diate pleaſures of virtue are ſuperior to thoſe of 
ſcience. 8 IF, 

2. In reflecting upon all virtuous actions, and 
particularly thoſe which are attended with the 
greateſt difficulty, there is a high ſatisfaction of 
mind. | 

3. Human nature and life are ſo conſtituted, 
that generally ſpeaking health, reputation, and 
intereſt in the world, and in a moderate degree 


the 
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the poſſeſſions of it, may be moſt effectually 
ſecured by a virtuous courſe: at leaſt it is ſeldom 
or never injurious to any of theſe. 

4. A good man has or may have a ſource of 
ee diſtinct from all theſe, in the preſent 
views of the favour of God, a confidence in his 
care, and the proſpect of a ſuture ſtate of happi- 
neſs after death, by which he may be delightfully 
ſupported under thoſe calamities which are com- 
mon to all; ſo that the painful ſenſe of them may 
ſometimes be ſwallowed up. in vaſtly ſuperior 
pleaſure. 

5. On the contrary to all this, a wicked man 
often finds a great deal of uneaſineſs in his vici- 
ous affections and actions, eſpecially in his re- 
flections upon them: he often brings upon him- 
ſelf diſeaſes, infamy, poverty, and various kinds 
of diſtreſs in life, greatly aggravated by the ap- 
prehenſions of the divine diſpleaſure, and the 
fears of future evil to ariſe from it, in this life 
and in the next. 

I, $5.16. If we conſider only the preſent life, it 
appears that virtue docs ordinarily on the whole 
tend to promote its happineſs. 

Prop. $2.7. Though it be granted that in 
ſome extraordinary caſes, it may be otherwiſe 
than has been repreſented in the former ſteps, 
(Vid. Prop. 82. Schol. 1.) yet the future ſtate will 
abundantly overbalance all the advantages, which 
there may in any imaginable circumſſances be on 
the ſide of vice; even where the moſt gloomy 
fears have clouded the virtuous mind on the one 
hand, or on the other the vaineſt hopes have 
been entertained by the bad man, his conſcience 
ever ſo much deadened and perverted, or where 
his courſe of proſperity in life has been ever fo 
great. | | 
6, 7.18. It is on the whole the intereſt of every 
man to cultivate virtue in every action. Q, E. D. 

Miſbart's Ref. Serm. p. 15—29,—Hutch. 
en the Paſſ. c. v.—- Will. Nat. Rel, I. ii. 
. . 
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c. i—viii.——Goft. Nat. Rel. p. 129 — 
136, & p. 178—181.—Puff. de Fure, 
J. il. c. ili. $ 14, 15,——Shafteſb. Ing. 
after Virtue, part ii. paſſ.— Self- Love 
and Virtue reconciled by Relig.-Pope's 
Ef. Ep. iv. præſ. ver. 309—360.— 
Balg. Serm. vol. i. N'. iti.—Sermons at 
Boyle's Lecture on the Certainty and Ne- 
celſity of Religion,——Night-Thoughts, 
vol. ii. p. 95—125. Ne. vili.—Beattie's 
Elements of moral Science, vol. ii. p. 8 
—41. | 


COROLLARY. I, 


It muſt be the intereſt of every one to proſecute 
and cultivate the proper means of virtue. 


FOROLLARY 2, 


It muſt be the intereſt of every perſon heartily 
to repent of every inſtance in which he has acted 
contrary to virtue. Vid. Prop. 81. Cor. 4. 


S$SCHOLIUM, 


Some have argued the neceſſary connection 
between virtue and happineſs from this conſi- 
deration, that the divine being who is perfectly 
virtuous is perfectly happy ; ſo that in propor- 
tion to the degree in which any inferior being 
reſembles him in virtue, he mult alſo reſemble 
him in happineſs. But ſo far as this argument 
is diſtinct from that ſtated in the preceding de- 


monſtration, it is inconcluſive: for if it would 


prove any thing, it muſt be, that every virtuous 


man is in every moment of his exiftence happier 


than any vicious man is, or can be, which ſeems 
evidently contrary to fact. 


Clergyman's Lett, to Dr. Clarke, paſſ. 


PRO- 
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PROPOSITION LXXXVIII. 


It is on the whole for the benefit of ſocieties Lrcr. 


to cultivate virtue. 


DEMONSTRATION, 


Prep. 87.1. It tends to promote the happineſs 
of every individual member, and therefore by 
conſequence of the whole. 

Prop. 51. Schol. 2. Virtue teaches each to con- 
ſult the good of all, and to be willing to reſign 
any private intereſt of his own to the intereſt of 
the ſociety, when it comes in competition with it ; 
ſo conſtituting each man in his ſphere the guar- 
dian of the public happineſs. 

Prop. 80, 81.]3. Virtue muſt ordinarily tend to 
bring down the favour and bleſſing of God upon 
ſocieties, to which they muſt owe their ſureſt 
foundation and beſt . proſperity : and his inter- 
poſition may the more reaſonably be expected, 
ſince ſocieties, as ſuch, have no exiftence in a 
future ſtate. I, 2, 3. IA. Valet propoſitio. 

Clarke's Serm. vol. vi. Ne. xiv. p. 207— 
210. 12 Ed. — VL orts, vol. i. p. 626, 
627.—Butler's Anal. part 1. article 5. 
c. ili. p. 85-96. Ed. 2. 809. 


SCHOLIUM, 


To this Mandeville has objected, that private 
vices are often public benefits ; and that an uni- 
verſal reformation would neceſſarily produce the 
ruin of multitudes of perſons and families, who 
ſubſiſt upon the public luxury and debauchery : 
but it may be replied, 

1. That though fome good may ariſe to parti- 
cular perſons from the vices of others, it does 
not thence follow, that greater might not ariſe ro 
the whole from common virtues. 

{ 2+; That virtue would allow the free uſe of 
many things, not abſolutely neceſſary to the ſup- 


port 
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port of life, yet tending to make it more agree- 
able, as wine, tea, Sc. 

3. That public temperance and reformation 
would prevent the ruin of multitudes of perſbns 


and families, which is often aggravated by for- 


mer ſplendor, and the conſciouſneſs of thoſe ex- 
travagancies by which they have been reduced, 
as well as by the additional infamy attending 
poverty when occaſioned by ſuch means. 

4. That during the time that the proſperity 


of families continues, we ſhall Judge very wrong, 
if we eſtimate their happineſs 


| by their external 
circumſtances, without allowing for the inward 
temper of their minds, the happineſs of which 
virtue would always promote, and thereby be a 
noble equivalent for rendering them ſomething 
leſs opulent and magnificent. | 

5. That the community would be better de- 
fended from foreign and domeſtic enemies by 
poorer citizens, that were temperate, generous 
and courageous, than by the effeminate, de- 
bauched and mercenary ; beſides all that extra- 
ordinary protection, which an univerſally vir- 
tuous people might juſtly promiſe itſelf from 
divine providence. | 

6. If the hiſtory of the moſt celebrated antient 
or modern ſtates and kingdoms be examined, ir 
will be found they have riſen by virtue, and fallen 
by vice, agreeably to our argument in the pro- 


_ poſition above, and contrary to thoſe principles 
which we here oppoſe. See, (beſides Perſian 


Letters referred to Prop. 5. gr. 4.) 
Fable of the Bees, paſſ.— Warb. Div. Leg. 
J. i. $6. vol. i. p. 76—84. Innes of 
Virtue, p. 99, &c.——Brown's Eff. on 
the Chara. Ne. ii. $ 5. p. 146—158. 
Law's Theory, p. 235—239.— 


 Pinto's Eſſay on Luxury. paſſim. 
PRO- 
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PROPOSITION LXXXIX. 


To take a ſurvey of the ſtate of virtue in the 
world. | | g 


SOLUTION. 


t. A great part of the world is over-run with 
pagan idolatry and ſuperſtition ; many of their 
rites are impious, obſcene or cruel; and as new 
countries are diſcovered, new ſcenes of wicked- 
neſs are difcovered with them : and it is by the 
way obſervable, that ſeveral of thoſe writers 
which ſpeak moſt favourably of the morals of 
newly diſcovered countries, have in other reſpects 
moſt of the air of a romance. ; 

2. Though it is to be acknowledged, that the 
religious inſtitutions of e e Mabhometans 
and Fews contain many excellent leſſons of mo- 
rality in all its branches; yet it evidently appears, 
that under all theſe profeſſions, the greateſt part 
of mankind are ſtrangers to real virtue. 

3. Thoſe who cultivate it with the greateſt 
care are in many reſpects defective, and far from 
that perfection which they themſelves deſire. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


The proof of all this is too evident from all 
the opportunities we have of knowing the moral 
characters of our fellow-creatures, by reading, 
travelling, or obſervation at home. 

Watts's Ruin and Recov. queſt. i. F 5. 
p. 32—41. 
Pre-exiſtence, c. vi. Ed. 2 *. 


„Great additional light has been thrown upon the hiſtory 
of the ſtate of knowledge and virtue amongſt mankind, in con- 
ſequence of the vaſt number of voyages and travels, to and 
through every part of the world, which have been made and 
publiſhed with the courſe of the laſt thirty years, 
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SCHOLIUM. 


That the ſtate of things in former ages, even 
amongſt the moſt polite, learned, and celebrated 
nations of antiquity, was generally much the 
ſame, appears from all the ſtrain of ancient au- 
thors; and farther from the known lewdneſs and 
cruelty of many of their religious rites, the cuſ- 
tom of expoling children, and the public ſpec- 
tacles, beſides many other things illuſtrated in 

Zenk. of Chriſt. vol. i. p. 353364. 
Sl.. Real, vol. i. England's Morals of 
the Ancients, c. ult. Leland on Reve- 
lation, vol. i. particularly c. i. 18—20. 
vol. 11. part ii. c. iii. Sc. La on the 
Theory of Religion, part ii. p. 116— 124. 


COROLLARY I. 


There is great reaſon for adoring the divine 
patience, that the earth is ſtill preſerved, and 
made the ſeat of ſo much pleaſure, conſidering 
the exact and circumſtantial manner in which 
God knows all crimes, and the almighty power 
with which he is always armed to puniſh them. 


COROLLARY. 2. 
Thoſe who are themſelves truly virtuous have 


great reaſon to cxert themſelves to the utmoſt, 


to ſtem the torrent of vice, and to ſupport the 


intereſts of virtue, which humanly ſpeaking are 
ſo weak. ä 


COROLLARY 3. 


There ſeems a great deal of reaſon to ſuſpect, 
that mankind is degenerated from ſome better 
ſtate, in which it may be ſuppoſed the race firſt 
came out of the hands of ſo holy and good a 
being as the bleſſed God is: and accordingly, we 
may obſerve among ſome ancient as well as mo- 


dern 
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dern nations remarkable traditions on that head, 
which will be more fully conſidered hereafter. 

Howe, vol. i. p. 1 50, 151. Living Tem- 

ple, part li. c. iv. 8/7. —rus's Trav. 


part ii. Ap. p. 93—99. 0 
COROLLARY 4. 


Some farther diſcoveries from the Divine Bein 
ſeem very deſirable, to lead us into the paths of 
more perfect virtue and happineſs: but the fuller 


diſcuſſion of this will be the buſineſs of the next 
part of this work“. 


Though many of the books hereafter mentioned have 
already been referred to in different places, it may not be amiſs, 
at this cloſe of the lectures on the ſeveral branches of moral phi- 
loſophy, to make a general reference to ſome works which it 
will be proper for a ſtudent to become acquainted with, as far 
as may wo in the courſe of his academical education, and till 
more in his future enquiries, The more diligently he applies 
to the beſt ſources of information, the more will his mind be 
enriched and ſtrengthened, and his views of things become ac- 
curate and juſt, It is not of ſmall importance to be maſter of 
what the antients have written on ethical ſubjects; in which 
view Ariſtotle; Plato, Xenophon, Cebes, Cicero, Seneca, Epic- 
retus, Marcus Antoninus, and Plutarch will deſerve to be cloſely 
ſtudied. The great body of Engliſh ſermons will furniſh a vaſt 
fund of information concerning almoſt every moral queſtion, 
and every part of human nave 2 Among foreign authors, 
it may be ſufficient here to mention Grotius, Puffendorf, Bar- 
beyrac, Burlamaqui, and 'Vatrel. The Engliſh writers which 
occur immediately to recollection, are as follows: Biſhop Wil- 

kins of the Principles and Duties of Natural Religion, Dr. 
Henry More's EnchiridiodP Bp. Cumberland on the Laws of 
Nature, Shafteſhury's Characteriſtics, Wollaſton's Religion of 
Nature delineated, Hartley's Obſervations on Man, Hutche- 
ſon's Compendium, and his Syſtem of moral Philoſophy, Fetti- 

lace Bellers's Delincation of univerſal Law, Grove's moral 
hiloſophy, Foſter's Diſcourſes on natural Religion and ſocial 
Virtue, Fordyce's Treatiſe of moral Philoſophy, Nelſon on 
Virtue and Happineſs, Hume's Principles of Morals, Lord 
Kaims's Principles of Morality, Tucker's Light of Nature pur- 
ſued, Prieltley's Inſtitutes of natural Religion, Harris's Dia- 
logue on Happineſs, Adam Smith's Theory of moral Senti- 
ments, Dr. Price on Morals, Bruce's Elements of the Science 
of Ethics, Paley's Principles of moral and political Philoſophy, 
Giſborne's Principles of moral Philoſophy inveſtigated, Beattie's 
Elements of moral Science, and Dr, Ferguſon's Principles of 
moral and political Science. 
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PART V. 


r 


4; the Reaſon to expert and deſire a REVELATION : 
and the internal and external Evipence with 
which we may ſuppoſe it ſhould be attended. 


OY 1 


DEFINITION LXVI. 


LECT, HEOLOGY or v1v1x1TY is that branch of 
2 Pneumatology, which relates in general to 


the knnvledge of God, but eſpecially to thoſe ex- 


traordinary diſcoveries which he is ſuppoſed to 
have made of himſelf to mankind; and confiders 
the probability, the certainty, and the contents 
of them. 


SCHOLIUM. 


Foraſmuch as miracles are generally urged in 
proof of ſuch extraordinary diſcoveries, it ſeems 
proper here to enquire into the nature, uſe and 
importance of them. 


DEFINITION LXVII. 


When ſuch effects are produced, as (ceteris 
paribus) are uſually produced, God is ſaid to 
operate according to the common courſe of nature : 
but when ſuch. effects are produced, as are (ce. 
par.) contrary to, or different from that common 
courſe, they are ſaid to be MIRACULous. 

 Conybeare on Mir. p. 6—12. Fleetw... 
on Mir. p. 2— 5. 800 Ed. p. 22, 23.— 
Clarke at Boyle's Left. p. 354—376.— 
Clarke and Leibnitz, p. 89. $17. p. 113. 
943-46. p. 149. 


COROL- 


P. V. Corollaries from the Deſimibions of a Miracle. 


COROLLARY I. 


Nothing can be known to be miraculous, till 
the courſe of nature has been obſerved. 


COROLLARY 2. 


If two oppoſite effects (cet. par.) were to be 
alternately produced, neither of them would be 
properly miraculous; but the alternate ſucceſſion 
of both would make up the courſe of nature: v. g. 
if the ſun were to ariſe one morning in the eaſt, 
and the next in the weſt, 


COROLLARY Z. 


When the courſe of nature can be but imper- 
fectly known, in particular inſtances we may be 
incapable of pronouncing in many reſpects con- 
cerning certain remarkable events, whether they 
be or be not miraculous. 


COROLLARY 4. 


A miracle contains no greater exerciſe of divine 
power, than an operation according to the courſe 
of nature. Clarke at Boyle's Left. p. 371, 372. 


COpOLLARY 5. 


Miracles are poſſible in general, (Cor. 4.) and 
poſſible in any given inſtance, when the wiſdom 
of God does not require that the courſe of nature 
ſhould be — , which it is impoſſible for 
us to know that it always does. | 

It has indeed been aſſerted, that it is moſt 
honourable to God to ſuppoſe that he at firſt 
lays down the beſt poſſible laws, from which 
therefore it would be a defect of wiſdom to de- 
viate. But it may be anſwered, that at leaſt for 
any thing we know, the beſt poſſible ſcheme may 
be that, in which there ſhall be ſome deviation 
from the ſtated rules, provided always that thoſe 
ſtated laws be generally ſo far obſerved, as that 
men may know what it is their duty to do, and 
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what conſequences are generally to be expected 
from their actions, which is apparently the caſe, 


Clarke at Boyle's Le. p. 376, 377.— 
Conybeare's Serm. on Mir. p. 12—17. 
Butler's Anal. part ii. c. ll 
Macknight's Truth of the Goſpel Hiſtory, 
c. iv. $ 2.— Campbell on Miracles againſt 
Hume, part i. Price's Diſſertations, 
Ne. iv. paſſim. Douglas's Criterion. 
—Hariley on Man, vol. ii. prop. 28. 
Adams on Miracles, part 1,-Hume's 
Eſſays, Ne. x. part i. 


PROPOSITION XC. 


To conſider ſome other definitions which cele- 
brated writers have given of miracles. 


SOLUTION, 


1. Mr. Locke defines a miracle to be“ a ſen- 
ſible operation, which being above the com- 
prehenſion of the ſpectator, is ix his opinion 
contrary to the courſe of nature, and taken by 
*« him to be divine.“ | 
Locke's Works, vol. i. p. 270. Fol. Ed. 
But on this account of the matter, every jug- 
gling trick, which I cannot underſtand, will 
while my ignorance continues, be a miracle to 
me. In anſwer to this, Locke urges, that if this 
definition be not taken, we can never know what 
a miracle is; becauſe no man is acquainted with 
the whole courſe of nature. But though we ac- 
knowledge that great part of it is unknown, yet 
ſo much may be known, as that ſome inſtances 
may plainly appear to be above it: v. g. reco- 
vering the ſight of the blind, or the life of the 
dead by a word ſpeaking, or multiplying bread, 
ſo that one loaf ſhould ſerve a thouſand men, 
and more be left at laſt than there was at firſt. — 
Beſides this, the extraordinary works apprehended 
ay 8 
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to be done by evil agents, would not be miracles 
on this definition. 
Locke's Poſt. Pieces, p. 217—220.— 
Chandler of Mir. p. 9—1 1. 

2. Many others define a miracle to be“ an 
« extraordinary operation, above the power of 
all created beings, and performable by God 
alone.“ 5 

But this definition either goes on the falſe ſup- 
poſition, of ſuch a proper agency in the creature, 
as is inconſiſtent with Prop. 32. or elſe ſuppoſes, 
contrary to fact, that we know the utmoſt limits 
of the power of created agents, allowing that 
to be called heir power, which is uſually com- 
municated to them. 

Limb. Theol. 1. i. c. ii. 5817. — hand. on 
Mir. p. 11-13. — Carte at Boyle's 
Lebt. p. 372-374. ; 

3. Dr. Chandler ſays, “a miracle is an action 
** done, or an operation viſibly performed by 
any being, which is really and truly above the 
reach, natural power and capacity of that 
„ being who does it of himſelf and without the 
** aſſiſtance of ſome ſuperior agent to perform.“ 

This definition ſeems liable to the following 
objections. 

I. It ſuppoſes created beings capable of doing 
ſomething of themſelves, and without the aſſiſt- 
ance of any ſuperior agent, contrary to Prop. 32. 

2. It makes it impoſſible for God to perform 
a miracle, without the interpoſition of ſome 
Creature. 3 g 

3. It ſuppoſes that it would be no miracle for 
God to ſend an angel to relieve a ſtarving man, to 
open the priſon-doors, or even to roll back the 
ſun in his courſe, ſuppoſing I know the angel ſo 
employed to be ordinarily capable of producing 
ſuch an effect; whereas in truth here would be 
a miracle, in ſuffering an angel in ſuch a manner 
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to act out of his uſual ſphere, though not beyond 
his common ſtrength. 
8 Chand, of Mir. p. 13—19. 

Dr. Hutcheſon's definition, “ that it is a work 
« far exceeding human power, yet performed 
* by the command or upon the volition of a 
© man,” nearly coincides with this of Dr. Chand- 
ler's, and is equally liable to the 2d and 3d ob- 
jection. | 

Huteheſ. Metaph. Synop/. p. 89. p. 222, 
223. 2d Fd. 

4. Dr. Clarke's definition of what he calls a 
theological miracle, includes ſeveral particulars 
1n it, which may more properly be examined 
hereafter. Clarke at Boyle's Left. p. 382, 383. 

According to Dr. Sykes, a miracle is a de- 
te ſigned effect, ſenſible, unuſual in itſelf, beyond 


the art and power of man to do:“ and he ex- 


preſsly declares againſt defining it, an event con- 
trary to the courſe of nature. But to this it may 
be objected, 

1. That if he does not by the word unuſual, 
mean as much as beyond the courſe of nature, its 
being unuſual is of no importance at all to prove 
any thing miraculous, as in the inſtance of the 
firſt parbelion . 

2. If by ſenſible be meant ſomething made 
known in conſequence of a ſenſation excited by 
external objects, diſtinguiſhed from the inward 
perception of impreſſions upon our minds, it is 
no way effential to conſtituting a miracle. 

3. That the expreſſion of deſigned is either 
ſuperfluous or improper ; ſince conſidering it as 
the work of God, every thing is deſigned ; and 
if it might happen without human deſign, it 
might ſtill be miraculous; as if health ſhould 
unexpectedly be reſtored, while another perſon 
was praying for it. Sykes of Mirac. p. 16-28, 

6. Dr. Chapman defines it, an unuſual and 
* ſenſible event, moſt evidently either in the 


nature 
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** nature or manner of it, above the power of all 
e natural material cauſes, and the art of man to 
e produce. To this it may be objected, 

1. Againſt the words ſenſible and unuſual, as 
in the laſt ſtep, N'. i, ii. 

2. That an event may really be a true miracle, 
though it is not moſt evidently ſo. 

3. That it ſeems to intimate a diſtinction be- 
tween natural and ſupernatural material cauſes; 
not to urge that a material cauſe can only be a 
E ower, nor to inſiſt upon it, that it may 

queſtioned, whether dreams be not miracles 
upon this ſuppoſition: ſo that here as well as in 
other inſtances, what is ſuperadded to our defi- 
nition appears to be an incumbrance rather than 
an advantage. 
Chapman's Euſ. vol. i. p. 72—76 9. 


DEFINITION LXVII. 


A DIVINE REVELATION is a diſcovery of ſome LE r. 
propoſition to the mind, which came in not by c11. 
the uſual exerciſe of its faculties, but by ſome WW 


miraculous divine cata, IO and atteſtation, 
either mediate or immediate. 


SCHOLIUM., 


We ſhall endeavour in the following propoſi- 
tions to prove, that a revelation is poſſible, 
Prop. 91.) that it is deſirable, (Prop. 92.) and 
that there is ſome reaſon to hope that God will 
grant it, (Prop. 93.) and then ſhall more parti- 
cularly examine with what kind of internal and 
external evidence, we may reaſonably ſuppoſe 
that it ſhould be attended. 


The queſtion concerning the nature of miracles is treated 
of with great ability in Mr. Farmer's preliminary Conſidera- 
tions, in his „ Diſſertation on Miracles,“ p. r—gr. The 
deſign of the whole work is to prove that miracles are never 
effecied without a divine interpolation, 


PROPO- 
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PROPOSITION XCI. 
A divine revelation is a poſſible thing. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


1. God may, for any thing we can certainly 
tell, think proper to make ſome diſcovery to his 
creatures of what they did not before know, or 
what by the uſe of their faculties they could not 
find out. 

Prop. 31.2. Since God is almighty, we may 
aſſure ourſelves, that he who has given us a 
power of communicating our ideas to each other, 
cannot be at a loſs for ſome proper method to 
make it apparent to his creatures, that it is he 
who ſpeaks to them. | 

3. The pretences that have from time to time 
been made to divine revelation, and the ready 
reception they have many of them met with, 
plainly ſhew, that the greatcr part of mankind 
have thought it not impoſſible, 

I, 2, & 3.|4. A divine revelation is at leaſt a 
poſſible thing. Q. E. D. 8 

Tillotſ. vol. iii. p. 441, 442.—Conybeare 
on the Credib. of Rev. p. 17. — Leland's 
Advant. of Rev, vol. i. p. 17—27.— 
Farmer on Miracles, c. i. 5 2. p. 24. 


SCHOLIUM. 


It would be moſt abſurd to object, that God's 
goodneſs will oblige him to give his creatures by 
their natural faculties the knowledge of all that 
it is neceſſary for them to know, and that his 
wiſdom will prevent his miraculous interpoſi- 
tion to diſcover unneceſſary things; tor both 
theſe propoſitions univerſally taken are falſe. 
For ſince it is as eaſy for God to communicate 
knowledge to us by revelation, as by the uſe of 
our natural faculties, we cannot ſay univerſally, 
that he muſt make man in ſuch circumſtances as 
that no revelation ſhould be neceſſary ; _ 

els, 
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leſs, that he can never ſuffer him to fall into ſuch 
circumſtances. On the contrary, on the firſt 
formation of mankind, (when that experience, 
which now inſtructs us in ſo many things of the 
greateſt importance, could not poſſihly be our 
uide) it ſeems that ſome revelation was neceſ- 
ary with relation to his food ; for ſurely, unleſs 
human nature were then vaſtly different from 
what it is now, appetite would have been but a 
very uncertain and dangerous rule: and it is cer- 
tain, that the giving neceſſary intimations by 
revelation rather than by reaſon, would in ſome 
views be an additional favour; as it would ſo 
much the more ſenſibly illuſtrate God's care of 
his creatures and inſpection over them ; which, 
though it might be ſolidly reaſoned out on prin- 
ciples laid down above, might become more ob- 
vious in this caſe, at leaſt to weaker minds. 
Nor is it on the other hand true, that God be- 
ſtows on his creatures nothing that is unneceſ- 
ſary: if by unneceſſary be meant, what in the 
preſent connection it muſt mean, only ſome- 
thing without which they might have enjoyed 
ſome conſiderable degree of happineſs, ſufficient 
to overbalance the evils to which they are expoſ- 
ed: nothing is more evident than the contrary, 
i. e. that God has conſulted our convenience and 
delight in numberleſs inſtances. ö 
Delany's Rev. examined, vol. i. p. 2, 3.— 

Leland againſt Tind. c. i, ii, iii. — Ditto 
on the Advant. and Neceſſ. of Rev. vol. i. 

p. 48—5 . 410 Ed.—tHartley on Man, 

vol. 11. prop. 27. 


PROPOSITION XCII. 


The circumſtances of mankind are ſuch, as to LECT. 


render a divine revelation highly expedient and c111. 
deſirable. 


DEM ON- 


A divine Revelation deſirable. Part V. 


DEMONSTRATION, 


2. In the generality of mankind, we too plainly 
ſee ſuch indolence with regard to the things of 
religion, ſuch ſtrong paſſions, ſuch early preju- 
dices, and inveterate habits of vice, as render 
them very unfit for an impartial inquiry after 
divine truth. 

2. The greater part of mankind, even thoſe 
whoſe morals are leaſt vitiated, are ſo entangled 
in ſecular cares, that they have little leiſure for 
long and laborious inquiry. | 
3. Ir appears by the preceding parts of this 
work, that it 18 a very laborious and difficult taſk, 
to trace out the great principles of natural reli- 
gion in their due connection and evidence. 

I, 2, 344. It is not to be expected that many 


will undertake it for themſelves, or that if they 


do, they will ſucceed in it. 
; Clarke at Boyle's Lef. p. 273278. 

5. There are ſome points, which the moſt 
diligent and impartial inquirer will find it hardly 
poſſible to clear up to himſelf, eſpecially thoſe 
relating to the pardon of fin, and the compleat 
happineſs of a future ſtate. Prop. 82, Schol. 3. 
Prop. 83. Schol. 5. 

6. Of thoſe things which ſuch an inquirer 
may be able to clear up to himſelß, there will be 
many, which it will be difficult to communicate 
to others; conſidering how abſtruſe many of his 
arguments will be on the one hand, and on the 
other, that indolence, prejudice, and ſecular cares, 
will in their degree hinder the generality from 
inquiring into truth propoſed by others, as well 
as from diſcovering it for themſelves. Vid. 

„ 

7. Could the great doctrines of religion and 
rules of morality be ſettled, and propoſed, and 
taught ever ſo plainly, and inculcated ever fo 
frequently, 
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frequently, it would nevertheleſs be exceedingly 
difficult to enforce the practice of them. The 
credit of the perſon propoſing them would do 
little, conſidering the pride of the generality of 
mankind, and the difference which might pro- 
bably happen among thofe whe ſhould undertake 
to inſtruct others: and we have before (Prop. 77.) 
proved it not to be the buſineſs of the civil ma- 
_ giſtrate to eſtabliſh religion by force; and it is 
certain, if he ſhould attempt it, he could not by 
his ſecular power produce any ſingle action truly 
virtuous, conſidering how much depends upon 
the temper and intention, with which an action 
is performed. Prop. 49. gr. 1, 2. 

4, 5, 6, 7.8. A revelation ſeems in theory 
highly expedient, and in a manner neceſſary to 
bring men to the knowledge of natural religion 
and the practice of virtue. 

Conyb. Serm. on Rev. p. 4—28. 

Prop. 89.9. If we conſult a, we ſhall find 
the ancient and modern world over-run with 
error, ſuperſtition and vice. 

10. Though there have been in the heathen 
world ſome excellent teachers of morality, yet 
the number of thoſe who have in good earneſt ſer 
themſelves about it has been but ſmall; and ſome 
of thoſe few have been entirely ignorant of ſome 
things neceſſary to be known, and very dubious 
about others, concerning which they had ſome 
glimmering of knowledge : where they appear to 
have been certain themſelves, they have often 
deen unable to advance a clear and diſtinct proof; 
and even where proofs have been moſt clear and 
diſtin&, they have wanted authority to enforce 
their inſtructions and precepts ; fo that they have 
' availed but little to reform thoſe parts of the 
world where they dwelt; of which the remark- 
able wickedneſs of Greece, in the age of Socrates 
and Plato, 1s a very melancholy inftance, as that 

; of 
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of Rome, in the days of their beſt moral philo- 
ſophers, alſo was. 


Clarke at Boyle's Led. p. 281—302.— 
Fenk. of Chriſt. vol. i. p. 364—376, 384 
—389.—1 Ed. 5. part iii. c. v. p. 367 
379, 387 —392.—Dac, Plato, vol. i. 
Iulr. p. 79. — Fiddes of Mor. Virt. 
c. xix. - Chandler of Mir. p. 65—77. 
—Camph. on the Neceſſ. of Revelation. 
Paſſim. Leland on Adv. of Rev. vi. 
eh. 10, 12; 21. Prot. Syſt. vol. i. 
Ne. xx. p. 450—464.—Leland's View, 
vol, ii. p. 192—195. Monthly Re- 
view, vol. xi. p. 99—105. 
8, 9, 10.1. Experience joins with theory, to 
prove a revelation ſo neceſſary to bring mankind 
to the knowledge and practice of virtue, that 
little is to be expected without it. 
12. A revelation may make the knowledge of 
u hat the light of nature might diſcover to every 
man, more plain, caſy, certain and affecting; not 
to ſay, chat there may poſſibly be ſome things 
beyond the diſcovery of our unaſſiſted reaſon, 
which might prove cogent motives to virtue. 
Prop. 87, $88.|13. The knowledge and practice 
of virtue is neceſſary to the happineſs of private 
perſons and ſocieties. 
11, 12, 13.14. A divine revelation is, in the 
preſent circumſtances of mankind, highly expe- 
dient, and therefore greatly deſirable. Q; E. D. 


Foft. againſt Tind. p. 12—24.—Campb. 
Neceſſ. of Rev. paſſ. præſ. c. v, vi.— 
Watts's Strength and Weakneſs of Hu- 
man Reaſon.—Works, vol. 11.—lHodges's 
Sermons, Ne. xiv. p. 297—309.— 
Leland's Advant. of Revel. vol. ii. p. 27 
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SCHOLIUM 1. 


The propoſition may be illuſtrated (and eſpe- 
cially gr. 10.) by obſerving, that the moſt cele- 
brated Lawgivers of antiquity have thought it 
neceſſary to profeſs ſome intercourſe with hcaven, 
in order to enforce their laws, though many of 
them were armed with ſecular power ; as appears, 
not only in the inſtances of Mo/es, but alſo of 
Zoroaſter, Pythagoras, Solon, Lycurgus, Seleucus, 
Numa, Hermes Triſmegiſtus, Orpheus, Suphis the 
Egyptian, Minos, Zamolxis the Getan, Woden the 
Sax, Meleſagiras the Eleuſinian, Zathrauſftes the 
Ariſmaſpian, Mango-Copal the Peruvian, and Phoe 
the Indian: to which we may alſo add Amajis, 
Muevis, Radamanthus, Triptolemus, Zaleucus, 
Lycaon, Romulus, and Sertorins. + 

Shuckford's Conn, vol. i. p. 319—323.— 
Temple's Miſcel. part ii. Eff. ii. p. 87 — 
89.— Lucas Inq. vol. i. $2. c. iii. p. 108, 
109. p. 79. 71h Ed. Cuſloms of Ind. and 
Fews compared, p. 56, 57.-(ollier and 
Bayle in Nom. — arb. Div. Leg. vol. i. 
p. 101—1099. 

It may not be improper to obſerve by the way, 
that whereas the riſe of ſuperſtition is generally 
aſcribed to the priefts, it appears in fact, that 
princes and legiſlators, under pretence of inſpira- 
tion, as well as by other methods, were the 
chief agents in introducing it into the world; 
as is with great accuracy and learning ſhewn at 
large by 

Chand. againſt Morg. part ii. F t 5. vol. i. 
P. 556—585.—Pbilemon to Hydaſpes, 
part iii. p. 53, 54. | 


SCHOLIUVM 2. 


To the reaſoning in the demonſtration above, Er. 
it is objected, by the author of Chriſtianity as old e. 
as the creation, that natural religion is ſo plain! 
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as to need no explication, and ſo perfe#, as to 
admit of no addition. 


Tind. of Chriſtianity, c. ii. & vi. 


SCHOLIUM 3. 


To the firſt of theſe aſſertions it is anſwered, 
that the differences there have been between 
many learned philoſophers, about many branches 
of natural religion, do evidently prove it not to 
be ſo plain as is here ſuppoſed: and indeed this 
hypotheſis would entirely ſupercede all buman as 
well as divine teachings. And as to what is ſaid 
of the perfedlion of it, we reply, that if natural 
religion only mean that which in the moſt exten- 
ſive ſenſe may be called the /aw of nature, i. e. 
the obligation on a rational agent ariſing from 
the whole nature of things, (Def. 62. Schol.) 
though the aſſertion be true, it is nothing to the 
| preſent purpoſe; but if we mean by it merely 

the Jig of nature, (Def. 62.) then the aſſertion 
is evidently falſe, being contrary to fact; but if 
it be a ſort of medium between both theſe, 1. e. 
that rule of life, to the knowledge of which men 
might atrain, if they would in general uſe their 
faculties well; then it ſeems, that it is neither ſo 
perfect nor ſo plain, as to ſupercede the uſeſul- 
neſs of a revelation, though it ſhould on the 
other hand he granted not to be ſo imperfect and 
obſcure, as to render it univerſally of abſolute ne- 
ceſſity.—On the whole, Tindal is very little con- 
ſiſtent with himſelf,, when, ſhifting between theſe 
different ideas, he ſometimes inſiſts on ſuch a 
perfe#ion of it, as is inconſiſtent with any tole- 
rable degree of plainneſs; and ſometimes on ſuch 
a plainneſs, as muſt ſuppoſe it very imperfe. 
Conyb. againſt Tind. p. 134—138. or Le- 

land againſt Tind, p. 4—10. vol. i. 


SCHOLIUM 4. 
It is objected farther, that it ſeems injurious 


to the divine goodnels, to ſuppoſe that God has 
3 ſuffered 
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ſuſſered mankind to fall into fuch deplorable i cir- 
cumſtances as che propoſition repreſents. We 
anſwer, 

1. That the p ropoſition does not aſſert man- 
kind to be left under an abſolute en of 
obtaining virtue and happineſs. 

2. That to leave men in great danger of error 
and vice, and that in ſuch a degree, as will in 
Fact, though not neceſſarily prove fatal to many, 
is certainly conſiſtent with the divine perfections, 
becauſe we plainly ſee it to be done; and is a 
difficulty by no means peculiar to thoſe that be- 
lieve revelation, but common to all rhat believe 
the goodneſs of the deity. And what Tinda| 
ſays of the great evil of ſuperſtition, which he 
ſuppoſes worſe than atheiſm, joined to the charge 
of ſuperſtition which he brings againſt the whole 
chriſtian world, ſerves yet more to illuſtrate and 
confirm this reply. 

3. To ſuppoſe. the light of nature ever ſo per- 
fect, will not infer the circumſtances of mankind 
to be leſs deplorable : for the degree of wicked- 
neſs and conſequently miſery prevailing in the 
world, being in other reſpects the ſame, will be 
aggravated in proportion to the degree in which 
their light and advantages are ſuppoſed perfect. 
| Tind. Chriſtian; as old, &c. p. 173, 174.— 

Ft. againſt T ind. p. 64—70, 73—77. 


8CHOLIUM 5. 


15 is objected nearly to the ſame porpole as 
before, that if a revelation were thus expedient, 
it muſt. have been univerſal; there being no ima- 
ginable reaſon, why God ſhould give it to ſome 
rather than others. Reſerving this to be more 
fully conſidered elſewhere, we here anſwer, 

x. Since, on our principles, God was not ob- 
bliged in ſtrict juſtice to give it to any, he could 
not be obliged to-give it to all. 

2. That though we cannot tell why one nation 
ſhould have it rather than another, there is no 

Vor. 1, B b reaſon 
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reaſon to be ſurprized at ſuch a diſtinction, con- 
ſidering in how different, and to us unaccount- 
able a manner, all muſt acknowledge the means 
of virtue and happineſs to be diſpenſed among 
the children of men. 

3. That it is a very ſuppoſable caſe; that if 
ever God gave a revelation at all, ſuited to the 
general uſe, of mankind, it was with ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, that its not having an univerſal 
ſpread was ow ing to the folly and wickedneſs of 
men: nay it is a very poſſible caſe, that God 


may already have given an univerſal revelation ; 


i. e. a revelation made to the human family 


when very ſmall, the tradition of which has been 


loſt through their own folly, though their hap- 

po might have been greatly promote: by 
eeping up the memory of it. 

+ Blount's Orac. of Reaſ. p. 211, 198, 95 

— Clarke at Boyle's Lett. p. 315—318. 

Foſt. againſt Tind. c. ii. p. 78—86. 

—Butler's Anal. part ii. c. vi.--Sykes 

on Mir. p. 217-229. Law's Theory 

Religion, part i,——Balguy's Trafts, 

4 4 I eee er to a KDE. 
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1 hoſe who aſſert a revelation to be ſo abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, that every man, how well ſoever 
he uſes his reaſon, mult inevitably periſh without 
it, generally ground that aſſertion, not on prin- 
ciples of natural religion, but on thoſe paſſages 


of ſeripiure, which relate to the neceſſity of faith 
in Chriſt, which cannot here be e exa- 


mined. 
6 0-08 Reaſ. of Chriſtianity, vol. i. v. —15 


[PROPOSITION xCIII. 
There is ſome reaſon to hope that God vil 


grant a revelation, 


LEMMA. 
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I. EMMA. 


It is to be obſerved, that we are far from ſay- 
ing, that a man could have any certainiy in this 


point: but a probable hope might be produced * 
the following conſiderations. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


Prop. 92. 1. The circumſtances of mankind 
greatly need it. 

1.2. The general goodneſs of the Devine Being 
may lead us to expect it: and it ſeems probable, 
that God would not have ſuffered mankind to 
have fallen into ſo great apoſtacy, unleſs: he had 
intended them ſuch an aſſiſtance. 

3. The proviſion which God has made in the 
natural world for removing 49dily diſorders, gives 
us ſome additional reaſon to hope, that he will 
not be altogether regardleſs of the nch more 
dangerous diſcaſes of the mind. 

Prop. 92. Schol. 1.|4. The pretences to a di- 
vine revelation, which have been often made, 
and one and another of them ſo readily received, 
even ſometimes upon very flender evidence, 
plainly ſhew that men have thought a revelation 
probable: and perhaps we may add, that there 
would not have, been ſo many counterfeits, if 
there had been no true coin. £ 

5. Some of the ancient philoſophers, and eſpe- 
cially Socrates and Plato, though they did not 
believe the pretences to revelation made by their 
prieſts, yet hoped that ſuch a favour would be 
given to mankind, and cxpreſs their comfortable 
expectation of it. 2, 3, & 4, 5.6. Valet propo- 
ſitio. | | 
Clarke at Boyle's Lef. p. 304—310.— 

Fackſon's Chronology, vol. ii. Sub Finem. 

—Apud Monthly Rev. vol. vii. p. 47, 

48, 
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SCHOULIUM. 


It may perhaps be ohjected, that ſince man- 
kind brought themſelves into theſe deplorahle 
circumſtances by their own fault, there is the 
leſs reaſon to expect any extraordinary aſſiſtance. 

Anſ. We allow that no particular perſon can 
have any aſſurance that God will favour him in 
this manner; but ſince it is certain that God 
confers many unmerited favours upon his crea- 
tures, and that in the natural world many reme- 
dies are provided for evils, which men bring 
upon themſelves by their own folly, this objection 
will not overthrow the preceding roy re 1 


DEFINITION LXIX. 


That MIRacLE is ſaid to be unconTROULED, 
the apparent deſign of which is not evidently 
contradicted, either by the abſurdity of the thing 
it is intended to prove, or by ſome at leaſt equal 


miracle oppoſed to it. 


Chandler on Mir. c. 1.9. . 


i; SCHOLIUM, 


A man way be ſaid to perform miracles in 
proof of a dofirine, when he afferts the doctrine, 
2 then works the miracle as an immediate con- 
firmation of it; or when he does publicly and 
frequently affert himſelf to be a teacher ſent 
from God, and appeals to a train of miracles 
to fhew that he is ſo: for in that caſe ſuch mira- 
cles, (if they be allowed to be any, proof at all) Yo 
pn particular facts or doctrines aſſerted by 
im, even though no miracle be Gumncuy- ap- 
plied to ſuch particulars. 
Fleetwood of Mir. p. 120, 121, 220—228. 
Works, p. 144. p. 159, 160.— 
Farmer on Miracles, P. 515—5 21. 
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_ PROPOSITION XCIV. 
When a man performs evident and uncon- 
'trouled miracles as a proof of any doctrine, virtue 
requires thoſe who have ſufficient evidence of 
the reality of ſuch miracles, to admit of the doc- 
trine as true. | 


DEMONSTRATION. 


Prop. 9.1. God may ſee fit to reveal ſome 
things to his creatures, not diſcoverable by their 
natural light. | | 

1.2. God's wiſdom will require him to reſerve 
to himſelf ſome certain criteria, by which hi; 
own teſtimony may be known and diſtinguiſhed 
by us. | 

Prop. 32. and Def. 67.3. A miracle cannot be 
performed without an extraordinary divine in- 
terpoſition, either mediate or immediate. 

3.4. If God would confirm the truth of a 
propoſition to one man, by the teſtimony of an- 
other to whom it was immediately revealed, we 
can think of no method, by which he could do 
it in ſo effectual a manner, as by giving him a 

wer to work a miracle in confirmation of it. 

Def. 69.|5, When a miracle is uncontrouled, 
we can imagine no circumſtance by which it can 
be diſtinguiſhed from a miracle wrought to con- 
firm a truth. 

4, 5 |6. If God were to ſuffer an uncontrouled 
miracle to be wrought in confirmation of a falſ- 
hcod, it ſeems he cou d have no criterion by 
which his teſtimony could be diſtinguiſhed. 

2, 6.|7. It is inconſiſtent with the wz/dom of 
God, to ſuffer an uncontrouled miracle to be 
wrought in confirmation of a falſhood. . 

618. It would alſo be inconſiſtent with his 
goodneſs; ſecing it would leave his creatures in a 
perpetual and melancholy uncertainty, as to the 
truth of any pretended revelation from him: an 

| Bb 3 uncer- 
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uncertainty that would be moſt painful to the 


moſt virtuous and religious part of mankind. 

7, 8.]9. Seeing God is both wiſe and good, we 
may depend upon it; that a propoſition atteſted 
by uncontrouled miracles is atteſted by him. 

Prop. 79, 9.10. Seeing God is true, virtue 
will require us to admit of a propoſition ſo con- 
Jõͤ;ö; 8 

Barrow's Works, vol. ii. p. 214—216.— 
Locke's Pofl. Works, p. 219 —222.— 
Works, vol. iii. p. 453. Ed. 3.— 

Cband. on Mir. c. ii. 


: SCHOLIUM I. 

We have not mentioned that additional con- 
firmation, which may ariſe to the propoſition, 
from the regard which men in all ages and na- 
tions ſeem to have paid to miracles, as the ſureſt 
proof of a divine revelation; that fact having 
been diſpured, eſpecially of late by the learned 
and ingenious Mr. Weſton, though ſome conſi- 
derable ſtreſs is laid upon it by Biſhop Atterbury, 
in the place quoted below; and Mr, Comber has 
laboured to ſhew that miracles were greatly re- 
garded by the Gentiles. It is obſervable; that 
few of the legiſlators mentioned above, (Prop. 92. 
Schal. 1.) though they pretended” to revelations, 
(which by them muſt have been ſuppoſed mira- 
cles, ſee Def. 68.) ventured to prove the truth of 
them by profeſſing a power to work miracles. 
Nevertheleſs, though the pretended miracles of 
the heathens were ſeldom propoſed as in proof 
of any doctrine, (as will be farther noted) yet 
there was a ſort of accidental credit derived to 
heathen eſtabliſhments by ſuch pretenſions to 
them, which occaſioned the multiplication of 
thoſe pretences in oppoſition to chriſtianity ; 
and is a proof after all, that miracles were not 


diſregarded by the pagans in general; as, conſi- 


dering the conſtitution of human nature, it would 
| be 
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be ſtrange if they were, at leaſt by: thoſe who 
were themſelves eye- witneſſes of them, and that 
in inſtances where the facts could-not be diſputed. 

Alterb. Poſt. Serm. vol. i. p. 207-210“. 
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To this it is objected, that if we believe the LECT. 


bible, we ſhall find that it is not only ſuppoſed 


' Vi. 


there, that miracles may le wrought in proof of ow 


a falſhood, bur it is expreſsly aſſerted to have 
been fadt in one caſe, and foretold as what Ha. 
certainly be in others. Deut. xiii. 15. Matt. 
xxiv. 24. 2 Thef.. ii. 9, 10. Exod, vii, and viii. 
To theſe texts it has been anſwered by ſome, 
that they, eſpecially the jir/, may be only Hypo- 
thetic : by others, that all the wonders here ſpoken 
of are tricks and not real miracles; which may 
be true of 2 Theſſ. ii. 9. But the juſteſt anſwer 
ſeems to be, that none of theſe are ſuppoſed to 
be uncontrouled miracles, but to be ſufficiently 
confuted, either by the apparent abſurdity of the 
thing they attempted to prove, or by other more 
and greater miracles wrought on the contrary 
ſide: and it is to*be remembered 'in this view, 
that Mail. xxiv. 24. refers to the apgſtolic age 
ſo that all the miracles of thoſe falſe Chriſts were 
directly oppoſed, by the ſum of all thoſe wrought 
in the very ſame time in proof of chriſtianity. 
Tillotſ. Serm. vel. iii. p. 499, 500.— 
Sermon 175, Ed. 4th. p. 476, 477. 
Limb. Theol. I. itt. c. xvii. $ 2.— Fleetw. 
of Mir. p. 173-209. orks, p. 152 
m1 ,7] Chapman's Euſeb. vol. i. p. 
119—127.— Jykes of Mir. p. 175— 


* Weſton's © Inquiry into the Cauſes of the Rejection of the 
Chriſtian Miracles by the Heathens,“ is a work which excited 
ſome attention at the time of its publication, but is now nearly 
forgotten. The author's ſcheme has been generally eſteemed to 
be more fanciful than juſt, His Inquiry, however, is a book 
of learning, 
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179.—Jortin's Rem. on Ecclef. Hiſtory, 
vol. ii. p. 32—36. 10 


SCHOLIUM 3. 


Biſhop Fleetwood's ſingular ſolution of the 
miracles of the Egyptian Magi, may be ſeen at 
large in | | 
Fleetwood, ibid. p. $62—b1.——Works, p. 

134, 135.,—dSbuckford's Conneion, 

Vol, ii. p. 412—433. 


SCHOLIUM 4. 


Others aſſert, that by ſtating the caſe as in the 
propoſition above, we fall into a round of prov- 
ing the doctrine by the miracles, and the mira- 
cles by the doctrine. But the contrary is plain; 
for though we readily allow, that nothing appa- 
rently contrary to the light of nature can be 
proved by a miracle, yet we maintain, that many 
doctrines, of which the light of nature could give- 
us no information at all, and in which even when 
propoſed we can ſee no innate mark of truth, 
may be proved by miracles; it being ſufficient 
in this caſe to render the proof valid, that no 
apparent abſurdity attend the doctrine to 
eſtabliſhed by them, where there are no contrary 
miracles to be compared with them : nor could 
miracles according to us in any imaginable caſe 
be proved by the doctrine, be it ever ſo appa- 
rently true. 

g Fleetw. on Mir. p. 169-173. — orks, 
Fo 161, 252. Hoadly's Trafts, p. 26 
—28.— Clarke at Boyle's Left. p. 383— 
385.— Bp. Sherlock's Diſcourſes, vol. i. 


p. 303, 394 *, 


» We ſhould here diſtinguiſh, ſays Mr. Merivale, between 

the dectrines we prove by miracles (viz. thoſe of revelation), 

— che — by which we ty miracles, (viz. thoſe of natural 
gion. 
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SCHOLIUM 5. 


It is farther pleaded, that any one miracle is 
as good a proof of divine interpoſition as à heu- 
ſand; and that all miracles are as to their evi- 
dence equal, ſince no work can to the divine 
power be greater or leſs than another—We an- 
ſwer, though all things be equally eaſy to God, 
yet there are ſome of his works, which appear 
to us more grand and magnificent than others, 
and more indubitably miraculous : and the ſtory 
of the Egyptian Magi, before referred to, plainly 
ſhews there may be circumſtances, by waich one 
miracle may appear evidently to triumph over 
another; in which caſe, it ſeems that all the 
evidence ariſing from the oppoſite miracle is in 
a manner even transferred to the victorious fide. 

Fleetw, ibid. p. 30—37, $1—83, 211— 
+ e w/ 6 131, 132—138, 157, 
158. Hoadly's T rats, p. (—16.— 
Locke on Mir. p. 223—231. Works, 
vol. iii. p. 453, 454. 3d. Ed. . 
$SCHOLIUM 6, 


It muſt be granted, that the evidence of mira- 
cles ſeems ſo ſtrong, as to render it highly pro- 
bable, that God will not ſuffer it to be applied 
in proof of a falſhood, without appearing by 
miracle to turn the balance on the fide of truths 
for ſhould he ſuffer them often to be profaned, 
to confirm what is evidently contrary to the 
principles of natural religion or common ſenſe, 
they would gradually grow into ſuch ſuſpicion 
and contempt, as we can hardly ſuppoſe his wiſ- 
dom would permit; and the more illuſtrious 
any miraculous fact in queſtion appears, the 
ftronger will this argument be. 

Champ. Euſeb. vol. i. p. $89 —93, 96—116. 


SCHOLIUM 7. 


It is farther objected, that this method of 
ſtating the doctrine of miracles renders them of 


no 


' 
1 
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no uſe. But not to repeat what was ſaid in anſwer 
to the objection in the 4th Schol. which is nearly 
equivalent to this; it is'moſt evident they | uf 
on this hypothelis, ſerve to awaken' attention: 
to illuſtrate the goodneſs of the deity, when 
they are of a benevolent kind, and in all inſtances 
his power, and thereby impreſs. the conſciences 
of men with fentiments of religious reverence 
and awe: to command reſpect to the perſon 
ſpeaking, who might otherwife, eſpecially if in 
circumſtances of external meanneſs, appear prag- 
matical and uſurping : to increaſe the evidence 
of ſome things which may be leſs certainly known 
by natural light; and to diſcover many others, 
which though not contrary to reaſon, are not 
difcoverable by it, nor capable of receiving im- 
mediate evidence from it. | | 
Fofter againſt Tind. p. $0—b3.—— Atterb. 

Poft. Serm. vol. i. p. 210—216.— 

Jortin's Remarks, vol. ii. p. 3. 


scuhoLIun 8. 


It appears from the ſurvey we have now been 
taking, that the queſtion, whether evil ſpirits, 
if ſuch there be, may work miracles, is not of 
ſo great importance as ſome have repreſented : 
fince it 1s certain that on the principles of the 
propoſition, God will not ſuffer them to work 
uncontrouled miracles ; and if any ſuch ſhould 
be wrought in proof of a falſhood, charging it 
upon an evil ſpirit would by no means remove 
the difficulty, ſince ſuch a ſpirit could act no 
otherwiſe than by a divine energy communicated 
ro him, Prop. 32. Nevertheleſs, if a miracle 
were ever wrought, which was controuled by 
the abſurdity and wickedneſs of the doctrine to 
be proved by it, or by a ſeries of oppoſite and 
greater miracles; in that caſe, it ſeems more 
congruous to the chriſtian ſcheme, (if there ap- 
pear to be reaſon for admitting it) to _— 
| | uc 
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ſuch miracles to the power of evil ſpirits, than 
to ſpeak of them as the work of zo: Vid. 
2 Thbeſ: ii. 9. As xiii. 10. 706 ii. 7. compare 
Rev. Xiii. 2, 14. Vid. Prop. 32. Schol. 3. 
Clarke at Boyle's Left. p. 318—322.— 
Fortin's Remarks, vol. ii. p. 3.— Farmer 
on Chriſt's Temptation, p. 25—27 *. 
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That is called the INTERNAL EVIDENCE of any LECT. 
revelation, which is drawn from the conſidera- cv11. 
tion of thoſe declarations and doctrines which Www 


are contained in it: and that is called its EXTER= 
NAL EVIDENCE, Which ariſes from ſome other 
circumſtances referring to it, v. g. predictions 
concerning it, miracles wrought by thoſe who 
reach it, its ſucceſs in the world, c. 


PROPOSITION XCVE, 


To enquire what kind of internal evidence, 
| we 


* Moſt of the queſtions to which theſe ſcholia refer are amply 
conſidered by Mr. Farmer, in his Diſſertation on Miracles. 

+ This and the ninety-ſeventh propoſition ſeem liable to ſome 
objection. It muſt be owned that we are very little qualified to 
judge à priori what kind of evidence, and eſpecially what exter- 
nal evidence ſhould attend a divine revelation : and to ſelect all 
the particulars of that evidence with which the chriſtian religion 
was attended, and to propoſe this as the fandard, by which 
revelation in general is to be tried, looks too much like an 
attempt to prepoſſeſs the mind in favour of chriſtianity, before 
it is fairly examined. The author ſeems to have been aware of 
this objection himſelf; and has accordingly in his Lemma to the 
97th propoſition endeavoured to ſoften the manner of expreſſion; 
as if the intention of the propoſition was only to ſhew the reafon- 
ableneſs of ſuch kind of evidence, if it ſhould hereafter appear 
to have in fact attended any ſuppoſed revelation, without aſſert- 
ing that all the particulars of this evidence would have occurred 
to us as probable, when only reaſoning upon it in theory: for 
it is evident that to ſee the reaſonableneſs of any ſcheme when it 
is | to us, is a very different thing from making the 
diſcovery ourſelves. —But though this way of ſtating the queſtion 
muſt be allowed to be leſs exceptionable than the other, yet it 


ſeems on the whole, that this inquiry would be made with much 


greater 


— — 


+ Bailey's Eflay on divine Inſpiration, part the ſecond, 


Of internal Evidence. Part V. 
we may probably expect to find in a divine re- 
velation . 1 


LEM MA. 


Let it be obſerved, that the divine revelation 
of which we here ſpeak, is ſuppoſed to be one 
intended for the benefit of mankind in general, 
and introduced as that in which the whole ſcheme 
of revelation terminates + for otherwiſe it muſt 
be acknowledged, that there may be particular 
revelations on different occaſions, which may be 
very credible, though not attended with all thoſe 
internal evidences; nor could it be expected, 
that every diſcovery which God makes: of him- 
ſelf to any particular perſon, or nation, ſhould 
anſwer all theſe characters, 


SOLUTION, 


I. We may be ſure it can contain nothing ap- 
parently contrary to the light of nature, becauſe 
that is the law of God, Def. 61. and he is too 
wiſe and too faithful to contradict himſelf, 

2. It may be expected, that it ſhoold farther 
confirm ſome important truths known by the 
light of nature, and clear up the difhculties which 
hang on ſome articles in which our happineſs is 
much concerned: particularly, that it ſhould 
give us firmer aſſurance of the pardon of fin in 
a way conſiſtent with the divine juſtice, and that 


ter advantage, if it were reſerved till the evidence which has 
in fact attended chriſtianity were fully ſtated, We ſhould then 
be better able to judge of any objections that are made to parti- 
cular parts of the evidence, and ſhould be prepared to make a 
more preciſe and determinate anſwer: whereas when the ſubject 
is only treated in theory, our reaſoning upon it will of neceſſity 
be more indeterminate, and theretore leſs ſatisfactory ; an in- 
fiance of which we have in the objections that are urged in ſome 
of the following pages, againſt pofitive inſtitutions and a traditional 
revelation. Former editor. | 
1 See, ſays Dr. Savage, both the internal and the external evi- 
dences to be required in a divine revelati n, well laid down in 


it 
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it ſhould-diſcover more of a future ſtate of hap- 


pineſs, perhaps alſo of the entrance of ſin and 


calamity in the world. 

3. It may very probably contain a a diſcovery 

of ſome doctrines as well as fats, which though 
not inconſiſtent with our natural light, are not 
diſcoverable by it. 
4. As it is very probable that much of it will 
relate to the divine being and his operations, it 
is to be expected, that though ſome additional 
light may be given us as to many things concern- 
ing him, yet theſe diſcoverics may be connected 
with farther hints relating to what is yet un- 
known ; ſo that there may be many things 1 in it 
beyond our adequate comprehenſion, or in other 
words, ſome things myſterious. Vid. Prop. 18. 
Core 3. 

5. Nevertheleſs, we may conclude that the 
moſt important things will be plainly revealed; 
ſo that every honeſt inqyirer may come to a full 
ſatisfaction about them. 

6. The end of all muſt be to ſubſerve virtue, 
and ſo to promote the happineſs of mankind : 
and thoſe additional diſcoveries beyond what the 
light of nature could have found out, ſuppoſed 
gr. 3. will no doubt center in this, and not tend 
merely to amaze our minds and excite our cu- 
rioſity. 

7. Conſidering how greatly and how univer- 
ſally pride prevails in the minds of men, how 
detrimental it is to almoſt all the branches of 
virtue, and how much it taints and debaſes many 
actions which would otherwiſe be the moſt ex- 
cellent, as likewiſe how ill it becomes any crea- 
ture, and eſpecially a mortal and a ſinful crea- 
ture; it is exceedingly probable, that the whole 
ſeries of a divine revelation will evidently tend to 
exalt God and to humble man. 

Tillotſ. vol. iii. p. 442, 443,—Ded. x. 
Serm. Ne. viii. p. 209-211. Duchal 
on 
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on the preſumptive Evid. of the Chriſt. 
| Rel. p. 111—118. Butler's. Anal. 
part iI. c. iii. A 


$CHOLLUM. 1. 


It is objected, that on theſe principles a reve- 
lation muſt be needleſs; ſince a man muſt under- 
ſtand the principles of natural religion before he 
can judge of a revelation, and if he can judge 
of theſe he does not need a revelation. 

To what is ſaid Prop. 94. Schol. 7. we may 
here add the following remarks, 

1. We allow that the being and truth of God 
muſt be known, before we can judge of the in- 
ternal evidence of a revelation as above. 

2. That nevertheleſs a revelation may improve 
what 1s known, correct miſtakes, and excite men 
by proper motives to the practice of* virtue, 
which they generally need more than merely to 
be inſtructed in its nature. 

3. That a revelation may be a means of lead- 
ing a perſon into the knowledge and belief of 
thoſe doctrines, which muſt be believed before 
that revelation can be admitted : v. g. miracles 
may convince an atheiſt of the being of a God. 

4. That the report of a revelation, and fome 
probable external evidence of its truth ſtriking 
the mind, way lead into more attentive reflec- 
tion on the principles of natural religion; and 
thereby farther promote the knowledge of them, 
and make way for a rational admiſſion. of tbe 
revelation itſelf, with a regard to its internal 
evidence as now better underſtood. 

5. That the evidence with which a revelation 
is attended may farther convince even a wiſe and 
good man of thoſe things which he before be- 
lieved, and on the belief of which he admitted 
the revelation as probably true: v. g. remarkable 
appearances of God may farther prove his parti- 
cular providence, and the accompliſhment of 


prophecies 
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ks and threatenings may introduce a far- 
ther and more lively conviction of its truth. To 
which we may add, 


6. That the-whole objection is founded upon 


an evident miſtake ; ſince it lies againſt all me- 
thods of inflruction whatſoever, and might be 
applied even to mathematical treatiſes ; as it 
might be ſaid, they cannot improve reaſon, ſince 
we muſt by reaſon judge Whether the arguments 
are concluſive. 
| ' Tind. of Chrifionity, p. 369. Ed. 1. p. 77 
—82. 24 Ed. Former 3 of ci xiv. 
P. 335.,—#9. againſt Tind. p. 41—51. 
part i.— Leland againſt 7 ind. vol. ii. 
5. 95—109,-Butler's Anal. part li. c. i. 


4: \ $CHOLIUM 2. 

It may be queſtioned whether a revelation is 
to be admitted, which commands an action for- 
bidden by the general rules of morality, v. g. to 
Kill an innocent child, or put a whole nation of 
men to the ſword. 

Ai. 1. That cannot be a divine revelation, 
which requires any thing which all things conſi- 
ay, is in preſent circurMtances evil. 

2. It is difficult for us to ſay, that ſuch actions 
as thoſe here mentioned are in all caſes and cir- 
cumſtances unlawful, or even that human ſacri- 
fices are univerſally ſo; becauſe it is poſſible 
they may be for the public good; and God, 
whoſe views are infinitely more extenſive than 
ours, might ſee them to be ſo in circumſtances 
when we could not poſſibly diſcern it. 

5 Upon the whole therefore, we muſt judge 
by comparing the evidence on both ſides: and if 
in any given inſtance, we have a ſtronger evi- 
dence that God requires a thing, than we have on 
the other hand that in preſent circumſtances it 
is an evil, we are then to believe it good, and to 
obey the revelation requiring it ; depending upon 

A it 
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it that God will one way or another interpoſe, 

to prevent. ſuch an iſſue of the affair, as it would 

be contrary to his perfections to permit. 

| Chubb's Prev. Queſt. paſſ.—Butler's Anal. 
pPuaart ii. c. iii. p. 267, 268. 8vo Ed. 


SCHOLIUM 3. | 


_ Conſidering how liable he human mind is to 
miſtake, great care ſhould be taken that we do 
not admit any principle as certain, which may 
really be doubtful, with reſpect to natural reli- 
gion ; leſt, trying revelation -by this complex 
notion as a ſtandard, we ſhould reje& any thing 
that is really authentic, and ſufficiently proved 
ro be ſo by external evidence. -This therefore is 
ro be diligently attended to upon the principles 
laid down above, and one part of the internal 
evidence weighed againſt another ; as well as the 
ſum of both with the external, in order to form 
a a right judgment. See Prop. 1 20. F 1, 3. 


DEFINITION LXXI. 


11 r. Thoſe are called posITIVvE INSTITUTIONS or 
cVI1t. PRECEPTS, Which are not founded upon any rea- 
CW ſons known to thoſe to whom they are given, or 
diſcoverable by them, but which are obſcrved 
merely becauſe ſome ſuperior has commanded 
them. | Int 


COROLLARY, | 
It is plain, that poſitive precepts may be diſ- 
tinguiſhed from arbitrary precepts, i. e. thoſe 
which are founded upon the mere will of the 
commander, and for which he himſelf can ſee 

no reaſon. | | | 
Conyb. againſt Tind. p. 155—157.— 
Main Arg. p. 45, 46.—Hallet on 

Script. vol. iii. p. 187191. 


PR O- 


' 
Part V. Reaſonableneſs of poſitive Inſtitutions, 


PROPOSITION. XCVI. 


There may he poſitive inſtitutions in a religion 
of which God is the author, 


DEMONSTRATION. 


1. There are various relations of things un- 
known to us, and beyond the diſcovery of our 
natural faculties. 

1.]2, It is poſſible thoſe unknown relations 
may render ſome things fit to be done by us, 
which we cannot ſee ourſelves under any obliga- 
tion to. 

Prop. 33.3. Theſe are moſt clearly known to 
the divine mind. 

I, 2, 34. God may have ſufficient reaſons to 
us unknown for appointing ſome particular ac- 


tions, which we could not otherwiſe ſce our- |, 


ſelves obliged to. 
5. There may be in other inſtances a general 
reaſon for appointing ſome teſt of our obedience, 


when there 1s no peculiar reaſon tor preferring 


one to another. 

6. Humility, and conſequently virtue, may 
be in ſome circumſtances more effectually pro- 
moted, when we are required to obey commands 
founded on reaſons unknown to us, than if thoſe 
commands carried their own apparent reaſon 
along with them ; and it may be with this view 
that God fees fit to conceal from us the founda- 
tion of the commands in queſtion. 

7. Civil governors may make laws founded on 
reaſons unknown to their ſubjects, and proper 
to be concealed from them. 

8. God, as our creator and conſtant benefactor, 
has a right to command us incomparably ſuperior 
to that of any civil governor, | 

9. Circumſtances of worſhip will appear more 
ſolemn, when conſidered as matters of divine 
- Anſtitution, than merely as matters of human in- 
Vol. I. Cc vention ; 
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vention; and a greater ſolemnity may thereby 
be added to the worſhip itſelf: by which means 


they may have a remoter tendency, greatly to 


promote thoſe ſeveral virtues, which ſuch acts of 
religious worſhip are intended to ſubſerve. 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8, & 9.10, There may be poſitive 


inſtitutions in a religion of which God is the 


author. Q, E. D. 


Conyb. p. 158-170. — Fol. againſt Tind. 
P. 281—284. 


SCHOLIUM TI, 


To this it is objected, that foraſmuch as God 
is unchangeable, ( Prop. 30. Cor.) his will and our 
duty to him muſt always be the ſame. 

Anſ. Our general duty will always be the ſame, 
but the particular expreſſions of it muſt vary as 
our circumſtances vary ; nor is there any change 
in the divine will implied in ſuch a variety, or 
in his giving new commands to us, when thoſe 


. new circumſtances ariſe, more than there is in 


his producing new creatures. 
Tind. ibid. p. 20. Of. p. 118. c. x. 
Conyb. ib. p. 170-174. — Ff. ibid. 
c. iv. p. 288, 289. | 


SCHOLIUM 2. 


It is alſo objected, that it is inconſiſtent with 
the divine wiſdom to command indifferent things 
as neceſſury.— It is anſwered, they are not com- 
manded as neceſſary, 7. e. as morally and uni- 
wer/ally ſo, though in the preſent circumſtance 
they may be expedient ; and if they could never 


in any inſtance be expedient, they would not be 


indifferent, but univerſally and morally evil, 
contrary to the hypotheſis. kgs 
Tind. ibid. p. 131, 132,-Conyb. ibid. 
P. 174—177. . 


'$CHO- 
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SCHOLIUM 3. 


It is ſaid to be inconſiſtent with the goodneſs 
of God to fetter our liberty, and thereby impair 
our happineſs, by requiring things under certain 
penalties, which we might elſe have been ex- 
cuſed from; and that this will turn a revelation 
into a curſe inſtead of a bleſſing, 

To this it is replied, | 
* I. It is not granted that every poſitive inſti- 
tution as ſuch does neceſſarily impair our hap- 
pineſs, whether by reſtraining our liberty, or by 
multiplying our care in oblerving them ; for the 
pleaſure a pious mind will have in reſigning to 
God's will, ſome of its enjoyments, and in find- 
ing itſelf continually employed in his ſervice, 
may upon the whole make the obſervance of ſuch 
poſitive precepts more delightful than a freedom 
from them. | 
2. The tendency theſe things may have in 
their conſequences to promote virtue, may on the 
whole be vaſtly more than an equivalent for pre- 
ſent pleaſure forborne and labour and difficulty 


incurred. 


3. If on the whole theſe poſitive precepts did 


diminiſh our happineſs, a revelation of which 


they are a part might contain ſuch advantages of 
another kind, as on the whole to make it a great 
bleſſing: nor can it by any means be proved, 
that every thing which God requires of us muſt 
immediately promote our happineſs, any more 
than that all he appoints in the courſe of his pro- 
vidence muſt have this effect. 
Tind. ibid. p. 123, & II. c. xi.—Cony- 
beare, ibid. p. 177—182.— Limb. Col- 
lat. ap. Spe. vol. iii. Ne. 213. 


SCHOLIUM 4. 


It is objected, that it is ſelf-contradiRory to 
ſuppoſe God ſhould forbid that by a revelation, 
which he has allowed by a natural law. 


Cc2 4. 
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An/. 1. No natural law allows it in /uch cir- 
cumſtances, as thoſe in which it is by a revealed 
law forbidden, 1. e. when God has expreſsly de- 
termined a caſe, in itſelf indifferent. 

2. On the ſame principles, all thoſe civil laws 
are to be condemned, by which things are for- 
bidden, which are not directly contrary to the 
law of nature. 

Main Arg. p. 52. — Fot. againſt Tind. 
p. 285—288. 3 


SCHOLIUM 5. AW e 

It is alſo objected, that poſitive precepts 'over- 
charge the mind, and ſo lead to the ne lect of 
moral virtue; and that if people come to believe 
theſe things good for any thing, they will ſoon 
ſuppoſe them good for every thing, 7. e. place 
the whole of their religion in them, conſiderin 
how prone men are to ſuperſtition. Prop. 76. 
8 | 5 

Aus. 1. There is no arguing againſt the uſe of 
a thing from the poſſibility of its being abuſed ; 
for then all the entertainments and ſupports of 
human life muſt be condemned, | 

2. It is reaſonable to believe, that if God gives 
a revelation in which poſitive precepts are con- 
tained, he will take proper care to diſtinguiſh 
them from the great precepts of moral virtue. 

3- A few politive precepts, given in a revela- 
tion declaring the rule of faith and practice, may 
more effectually prevent the increaſing and idol- 
izing ſuch obſervances, than if none at all had 
been appointed. 1 

Tind. ef Chriſtianity, p. 123. 124.— 
Conyb. againſt Tind. p. 182—193— 
Main Arg. p. 4851. — Fe,. againſt 
Tind. p. 289—303. 


| COROLLARY, 
It appears from this ſurvey of the ſubject, that 
the inſertion of ſome poſitive inſtitutions, in a 
. Pro- 


vir. 
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proper manner moderated, and declared ſubor- 
dinate to the precepts of moral virtue, is ſo far 
from being an objection againſt ſuch a revelation, 
that it is rather to be conſidered as an additional 
part of its internal evidence; efpecially conſi- 
dering, that as a divinely inſtituted religion will 
probably require ſome aſſociation of its profeſſors, 
there muſt in the nature of things be ſome form 
of entering into that aſſociation, and of main- 
taining a profeſſion of continued adherence to it; 
which will have evident advantages, if ſuppoſed 
of divine appointment. 
Butler's Anal. part ii. c. i. p. 215—217. 
Ot. Ed.—— Letter to Wallace, p. 8— 
I1.-fAnſwer, p. 27—33.—Leland 
againſt Tind. val. i. p. 5 1—92.— Leit. 
of Pofit. Inf. prefixed to Leland, vol. ii“. 


PROPOSITION KXCVIIE. 
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To enquire into the external evidence which Lec, 


may probably attend a revelation. 


CIX, 


WY 


LEMMA, 


It is to be obſerved, that we do by no means 
limit the divine being to all the circumſtances 
here mentioned ; but only remark, that if a re- 
velation offered ſhould ſeem to be attended with 
ſuch circumſtances, in conjunction with the 
above mentioned internal evidences, each of 
theſe circumſtances would concur to recommend 
it to our candid and diligent examination. 


SOLUTION and DEMONSTRATION. 


1. We might reaſonably ſuppoſe, that at leaſt 
moſt of the perſons chiefly employed in the firſt 
publiſhing the revelation would be perſons of 


®* Rather affixed to volume the firſt; but it is not in the 
ſecond edition, s. 


See the note on Prop. 95+ | 
Cc3 piety 
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piety and virtue; otherwiſe, we could neither 
imagine that God would favour them with ſuch 
extraordinary diſcoveries of himſelf, nor could 
we depend upon their veracity in reporting them 
to us: yet we cannot ſay, that it is neceſſary that 
all the perſons ſo employed, if there be a conſi- 
derable number of them, ſhould be good men, 
and much leſs that every one of them ſhould be 
freed from every degree of ſin, though perhaps, 
if any one perſon is to bear a much greater part 
in the revelation than the reſt, he may be ſo diſ- 
tinguiſhed. 
Tind. ibid. p. 8, 8 243. OF. p. 219.— 
Foſt. againſt Tind. 113, 114. c. iii. 
p. 112, 113. —Leland, ibid. vol. ii. 
part ii. c. ii. p. 36—38, 49—53. 2d Ed. 
P. 28—31, 39-43. 
2. It is poſſible that ſome ſuperior ſpirit (Vid. 


Prop. 86.) may be employed as a meſlenger 


from heaven to bring this revelation ; and if he 
ſhould not only make a tranſient appearance on 
earth, but take up his abode here for a conliderable 
time in a human form, giving an example of the 
moſt perfect virtue, we. muſt acknowledge the 
circumſtance extremely well choſen. and worthy 
the divine wiſdom, though we cannot n it 
to be of abſolute neceſſity. 

3. We may reaſonably depend upon it, that 
the chief meſſenger, if ſuch there be, or others 
commiſſioned by him, will, at the firſt publiſh- 
ing of ſuch a revelation, be endued with a power 
of working evident, uncontrouled, and probably 
moſt of them beneficial miracles ; they being not 
only a very ſolid proof of a divine miſſion, ( Prop. 
94.) but upon many accounts the moſt plain, 

opular, and convincing, and beſt ſuited to the 
bulk of mankind, for whoſe benefit no doubt a 
revelation would be calculated. 


Alterb. Serm. vol. iii. p. 217-222. 
4. It 
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4. It is probable that the chief perſons em- 
ployed in opening ſuch a revelation may appear, 
in plain and low circumſtances of human life, 
rather than with princely grandeur ; ſince in this 
view their teſtimony might be leſs ſuſpected of 
being a political contrivance, and their example 
would be more inſtructive to the generality of 
mankind. Nor is it on the whole incredible, 
that ſuch perſons, notwithſtanding their own 
virtue, ſhould be deſpiſed and perſecuted, and 
perhaps put to death, for their attempts to re- 
form the world: if this were the caſe, they would 
give a moſt edifying example of ſuffering virtue, 
and an evidence of the integrity of their cha- 
eacter and teſtimony to all ages, beyond what 
we could conceive in other circumſtances. And 
though for this reaſon God might probably leave 
ſome of them to die by their enemies hands, yet 
it is not unlikely, but in ſome remarkable in- 
ſtances he might interpoſe for the delivery of his 
ſervants in their extremity, cither reſcuing ſome 
of them by miracle, in order to their farther uſe- 
fulneſs, or perhaps raiſing them from the dead. 

Plato de Rep. I. ii. ap. Dod. x. Serm. p. 
206. Ed. 1. p. 131. Ed. 4.— F. 
againſt Tind. p. 317, 318. Flem. 
Chriſtol. vol. ii. p. $153, 76—8$85. 

5. It is not improbable, that a revelation 
ſhould be gradually introduced, and the expecta- 
tion of mankind awakened by predictions and 
previous miracles, before the greateſt ſcene of all 
be diſcloſed : this is analogous to the uſual me- 
thod of divine operation in the works of nature; 
and would lay a foundation for a very convinc- 
ing additional evidence of the truth of the reve- 
lation; if it ſhould appear, that a variety of dif- 
ferent perſons, of different ages and perhaps dif- 
ferent countries, had been led by the providence 
of God and his influence on their minds to carry 
on their proper diſtinct parts of one harmonious 
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defign; the Confiection of which was unknown to 
each of them. | = . 

Barringt. Ef. on Div. Diſp. Pref. p. 22 
28, Butler's Anal. part ii. c. vii. 

6. It is probable that God may bear farther wit- 

neſs to ſuch a revelation, by giving it at firſt re- 

markable ſuccefs, notwithſtanding ſtrong oppo- 


fition, and though it may be deſtitute of human 


fupport; and by making it viſibly effectual for 
feforming the characters of its profeſſors. Such 
fats might be capable of moſt convincing proof 
to future ages; on which account they ſeem pe- 
culiarly proper. 1 5 

7. Foraſmuch as miracles would loſe much 


of their force, if they were frequently to be re- 


peated for a long ſucceſſion of ages, it is not 
reaſonable to conclude, that ſuch a revelation 
would always be attended with the ſame degree 
of ſenſible evidence, with which it was at firſt 
introduced into the world: it is more natural to 
imagine, that God would take care that the firſt 
publiſhers of it ſhould deliver in ing the hiſ- 
tory, purpoſes, and contents of the revelation, 
and that their books ſhould be tranſmitted to poſ- 
terity with ſuch kind of evidence as other ancient 
records have. | 
8. It is probable, that if this method of tranſ- 
mitting a revelation be taken, providence may 
ſo order it, that the evidence of the main facts 
oh which it is built ſhall at leaſt in part be drawn 
from the teſtimony and confeſſion of thoſe by 
whorn it was oppoſed: at leaſt we muſt confeſs 
that this would be a ſtrong additional medium 

of proof. | 
Dod. x. Serm. Ne. viii. p. 215—218. Ed. 2. 

P. 206—208. Ed. 1. 


SCHOLIUM 1. 
The principal objections againſt the preceding 


It: 


ROTO , _ 
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it: we ſhall therefore in the following Scbolia, 
give a view of the chief arguments brought 
againſt the ſuppoſition of ſuch a traditional reve- 
lation, (as Tindal, though with ſome partial am- 
biguity, has affected ro call it) and propoſe the 
moſt obvious anſwers to them. 


SCHOLIUM 2, 


It is objected, that foraſmuch as the credi- 
bility of any teſtimony is impaired by paſſing 
through a number of hands, all the evidence 
which any traditional revelation can be ſuppoſed 
to have, muſt in time be utterly worn out. 

Anſ. 1. Where the teſtimony of any traditional 
witneſs gives indnbitable perſuaſion, the eredibi- 
lity of the thing teſtified ſuffers #o diminution by 
paſſing through his. hands; and the credit uni- 
verſally given to many facts in ancient hiſtory, 
proves that the decreaſe is exceedingly ſmall 
even in a long fucceſſion of ages, when the inter- 
mediate witneſſes are faithful, careful and know- 
ing. 


2. That a tradition preſerved by writing, is 


evidenrly leſs liable to corruption than that which 
is merely oral; ſince when the facts are once re- 
corded, there is no room left for a failure in 
memory, to which alone the miſtakes of honeſt 
men will be owing in tranſmitting a teſtimony. 

3. That the agreement of various witneſſes, 
and many of them in ſeparate intereſts, concern- 
ing ſuch a revelation, may be more than an equi 
valent for the little defects mentioned above. 

4. That the ſucceſs of a revelation, or the ac- 
compliſhment of ſome prophecies contained in 
it, and the illuſtration of many other branches of 
internal evidence, relating to the characters of 
hiſtorians, mutual connection, and correſpond- 
ence of facts, &c. on the principles of the jth 
ſtep, may give it ſuch an inereaſe of evidence, 
as ſhall abundantly over-balance all that it can 
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be ſuppoſed to loſe, by being tranſmitted g 


many hundred years. 


Tind. ibid. p. 18 5. 4t0, Oct. p. 163 120. 


p. 165—168. Foſt. againſt Tind. p. 
92—96. Leland, ibid. vol. ii. p. 113 
—119. Warb. Div. Leg. p. 1—3. 
vol. i. Comber againſt Weſton, Append. 


Fennings Log. Prop. xvii, xviul. 
Ditt. on Reſur. part ii. Prop. xv, xvi. 
w—Flemming's three Monuments, con- 
firming three plain Facts. paſſim. 


SCHOLIUM 3. 


It is alſo objected, that there are ſo many for- 
geries of books pretended to be ancient, that it 
is a difficult matter to diſtinguiſh the genuine 
from the ſpurious, and that ſince the bulk of 
the common people have neither leiſure or abi- 
lity to manage an enquiry of this nature, if they 
receive a traditional revelation, it muſt be by an 
implicit faith in the teſtimony of thoſe who are 
the teachers of that religion; ſo that in reality 
they believe not God but the Prieſt. 

Anſ. 1. It is univerſally allowed that learned 
men may have ſufficient evidence as to the ge- 
nuineneſs of ancient books, and therefore of thoſe 
which contain the ſubſtance of a ſuppoſed revela- 
tion: and as it is highly probable in the nature 
of things, that books of this kind would early 
paſs into many hands, and be examined with the 
utmoſt rigour, and preſerved with the greateſt 
care, the evidence of their being genuine might 
(cet. par.) be much greater than could be ob- 
tained as to any other books of equal antiquity. 

2. Though the common people cannot of 
themſelves enter minutely into the proofs, yet 
they may have ſome opportunity of gaining ra- 
tional ſatisfaction, by conſulting perſons of learn- 
ing and ſeeming integrity, not merely among the 
* but the laity ; and by reading books that 

give 
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giue a view of the argument, in which they may 
reaſonably take it for granted, that eſpecially in 
a learned and inquiſitive age, no man will cite 
vouchers notoriouſly falſe. | : 

3. They may compare writers on both ſides, 
if the revelation be oppoſed ; and perhaps may 
ſee, from the manner in which the oppoſition is 
made, what may greatly confirm them in the 
truth oppoſed. 

4. A perſon that cannot read himſelf may get 
ſome valuable treatiſes read over to him, perhaps 
again and again by different perſons, whoſe par- 
tiality he has no reaſon to ſuſpect, and concern- 


ing whom he might be confidently ſure they read 
what was before them. 


Tind. ibid. p. 232234. 4t0. p. 209-212, 


120. Fit. ibid. p. 171—174, 178— 
182. Main Arg. p. 679—72.—Dodd. 
Firſs Lett. to the Author of Chriſt. not 
founded, Sc. p. 52—56. Benfon's 
Reaſ. of the Chriſt. Rel. part ii. Dial. 4. 
pref. p. 144, 145, 153—1I55. 


SCHOLIUM 4. 


It is objected that the common people cannot 
be ſufficient judges of the faithfulneſs of a f ranſ- 
lation, which yet is neceſſary in order to their 
underſtanding a traditional revelation, depend- 
ing on books and deſigned for the uſe of various 
nations. We reply, 

1. That though we acknowledge they cannot 
be ſo entirely ſatisfied as thoſe who underſtand 
the original language; (which ſhould recommend 
the ſtudy of the original to thoſe who can con- 
veniently engage in it;) yet the unlearned may 
very chearfully depend upon the teſtimony of 
perſons of acknowledged ability and known in- 
tegrity, who have diligently compared the ver- 
hon with the original, and declare it as a fact on 


their 
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their own knowledge, that it is in the main 
agreeable to it. 

2. Such a teſtimony acquires a very ſtrong 
additional degree of evidence, when perſons of 
different parties and ſentiments in religion agree 
in allowing the ſame verſion; and when the ori- 
ginals are in the hands of thoſe who are its greateſt 
enemies. 

Main Arg. p. 73. — Dod. x. Serm. Ne. 
viii. p. 228—231. Ed. 1 


SCHOLIUM 5. 


11 is farther objected, that there will be di 
culties i in the moſt literal and faithful tranſlation 
of any ancient book, and in the original itſelf, 
ariſing from the different genius of languages; 
and eſpecially if it be an oriental book, from the 
ſtrong figures with Which it will abound. 


Anſ. 1. Figurative language 1s not always ob- 
ſcure. 


2. It is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that if God ſees 


fit to communicate a revelation by books, he 
will take care that the moſt important things 
ſhall be expreſſed in ſuch a manner, as to be 
very intelligible in a literal tranſlation. 


3- The objection here urged would equally 
affect all ancient books. 


Foft. againſt Tind. p. 186—191, 194.— 
Main Arg. p. 74, 75. — Leland againft 
Tind, vol. ii. p. 2266. N 


SCHOLIUM 6. 
To get clear of all theſe objections * A 
traditional revelation, forre have aflerted, that 


we may reaſonably ſuppoſe, that if God communi- 
cates a revelation from age to age, every parti- 


cular perſon will have the truth of a revelation 


fo propoſed immediately diſcovered to him by 
foine divine agency on his mind; though per 
Haps this may be an argument only for his own 
uſe. 


It 


7: aaa ————-- 
= i 1 


* 


PART V. On a divine Impulſe, 


It cannot be denied, that ſuch an immediate 
impulſe on the mind of each individual is poſſi- 
ble to divine power : but this manner of ſtating 
the caſe ſuppoſes the revelation to be a perſonal 
thing: ſo that thoſe who have never experienced 
any thing of this kind, would probably look upon 
is as an: enthuſiaſtical pretence. Net we may 
perhaps reaſonably admit, that where men lie 
under-great diſadvantages for receiving the ordi- 
nary proofs, God may by ſome ſecret influence 
ſo diſpoſe their minds, as that the internal evi- 
dence of a revelation, and its viſible effects, ſhall 
produce a very ſtrong degree of aſſent, though 
they are forced to take up with very lender ex- 
ternal proofs: to which we may add, that God 
can if he pleaſes order ſuch a correſpondence 
between certain events in his providence, and 
certain impreſſions on the mind made in conſe- 
quence of the ſuppoſed truth of a revelation, as 
ſhall greatly confirm the faith of the enquirer, 
and be almoſt equivalent to miracles wrought 
for his conviction ; though he may not be able 
to make theſe things out fully to another. And 
if on the whole the belief of any revelation pro- 
duces a virtuous temper, the great end of it is 
anſwered ; even though the perſon ſo influenced 
and reformed by it may not be able to give a 
rational account of the grounds of this aſſent, or 
may build it upon ſome weak arguments. 

Lett. to Wallace, ſub fin. briſtianity 
not founded on Arg. paſſ. Dodd. Anf. 
Ne. i. pref. p. 11—32.—Law's Theory, 
p. 18-23, 


« 


SCHOLIUM 7, 


On a ſurvey of the whole argument, we muſt 
confeſs that a traditional revelation will be at- 
tended with ſome diſſiculties and ſome defects; 
and that thoſe who have it, will not enjoy alto- 

I gether 
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gether the ſame advantages with thoſe to whom 
the revelation was originally given: nevertheleſs 
it ſeems reaſonable to conclude, 5:63 

1. That ſtrong degrees of internal evidence, 
and an'experience of the reforming power of any 
religion upon the minds of its profeſſors, and 
eſpecially on our own, will make up the defi- 
ciency of ſome degree of external evidence, which 
might otherwiſe be very defirable : more eſpe- 
cially, when on the one hand it concurs with 
ſome remarkable perſonal experience, (as above 
Schol. 6.) and on the other, there are no ſtrong 
circumſtances of ſuſpicion attending what ex- 
ternal evidence there is, v. g. the vices of the 
author of that revelation, its being firſt intro- 
duced by ſanguinary methods, its acknowledg- 
ing the want of miracles, or pretending to ſuch 
as are palpably ridiculous, &c. 

2. That if God gives a traditional revelation, 
he will give ſuch evidence of one kind or an- 
other, as ſhall be ſufficient to convince every 
honeſt and candid enquirer. 

3- That it by no means becomes us to pre- 
ſcribe to God, what farther degrees of evidence, 
beyond what is barely ſufficient for this purpoſe, 
ſhall be given to any revelation. 

4- That a mixture of obſcurity either in the 
proof or contents of a revelation may perhaps 
have its uſe; particularly to humble men's minds, 
and to ſerve as a 7ouch ſtone, by which their 
true character may be diſtinguiſhed. 

Grot. de Verit. l. ii. c. xix.— Dodd. Third 
Lett, ibid. p. $7—$9.,—Butler's Anal. 
Part ii. c. vi. p. 226—235. 410. 333— 
344. 80. | 


SCHOLIUM 8. 


- In this argument, it may be very proper to 
review. that excellent abſtract of the contro- 


verſy 
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verſy between Tindal and his antagoniſts, which * 
is given in Main Arg. p. 77—86*. | 


* «« The main Argument,” the whole title of which I do 
not recolle&, is a pamphlet that was publiſhed in 1733, and 
which excited much attention at the time of its appearance, It 
is now difficult to be ured. A collection of ſcarce and 


valuable tracts on moral and theological queſtions is a Deſidera- 
tum in Eogliſh Literature, 


F 
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PART 


Part VI. 


rr 


In which the GxNVUINENVESS and CaeniBiLITY 
| of the Old and New Teſtament are aſſerted and 
vindicated. | 


PROPOSITION XCVIII”. 


HRISTIANITY is not a modern religion, 
but was maintained and profeſſed by great 
multitudes quickly after the time in which 
CHR1sT, its ſuppoſed founder, is ſaid to have 
appeared, z. e. in the days of Tiberius Cæſar. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


I. There is a ſeries of books written by Chri/- 
tian authors, who are ſaid to have lived, ſome in 


the , ſome in the /econd century, beſides a 


multitude in thoſe that follow ; concerning the 
genuineneſs of which we have as much ſatisfac- 
tion as concerning that of any other ancient 
writers, whether Few; or Pagan; particularly 
Clemens Romanus, Ignatius, and Polycarp, in leſs 
than an hundred years after the time mentioned; 
Fuſtin Martyr, Ireneus, Tatian, Athenagoras, and 
Theophilus Antiochenus, in leſs than 200 years; for 
accounts of whom ſee any hiſtorical dictionary; 
not to mention a great many others, whoſe books 
are now loſt, but whoſe writings are mentioned 
by Euſebius and other ancients, by whom alſo 
ſome conſiderable fragments of them are pre- 
ſerved; of whom ſce Prop. 101. 


* See a good view of the argument contained in this and the 


following propoſition in Dr. Le/and's Reflections on Lord Beling- 


broke's letters on the ſtudy of hiſtory, p. 105122, 307—315. 
Former Editor, 


2. Some 


Pare VI. Antiquity of Chriſtianity. 


2. Some of the moſt ancient Fer; books, 
ſaid to have been written about theſe 1700 years, 
expreſsly mention the Chriſtians, and bitterly. 
inveigh againſt them, 

Lardner's Jewiſb and Heathen Teſt. vol. i. 
c. vii. $ 1. —-Morts, vol. vii. p. 187— 
189. 

3. It plainly appears that Ceſſus, Porphyry, 
Hierocles, Fulian, and many other heathen writ- 
ers, aſſaulted chriſtianity with great bitterneſs ; 
and ſeveral fragments of their writings are pre- 
ſerved in thoſe of the chriſtian apologiſts, by 
whom they were anſwered, and whoſe pieces are 
allowed to be genuine, though many of the hea- 
then originals are unhappily loſt. Their anta- 
goniſts were Origen, Methodius, Euſebius, Gregory 
Nazianzen, and Cyril. 

Lardner's Fewihh and Heathen Teſt. vol. ii. 
c. xvii. vol. iii. c. xxxvii. 59. —-Horts, 
vol. viii. p. 15, 220—226. 

4. Tacitus aſſures us, that in Nero's days there 
was a multitude of chriſtians, not only in Fudea, 
where he tells us that religion began, but in 
Rome; againſt whom Nero raiſed a perſecution, 
attended with ſuch circumſtances of ignominy 
and cruelty, as moved the compaſſion of their 
enemies; intimating alſo that this was not the 
firſt attempt to cruſh that ſect. 

Tacit. Anal. l. xv. c. 44. Lardner, 
ibid. c. v. $ 2.—Works, vol. vii. p. 253 
—255. | 
5. Suetonius alſo expreſsly mentions the pu- 
niſhment inflited upon the chriſtians by Nero. 
Sueton. Nero, c. xvi.—Pitiſc. Annot, in 
Loc. grdner, ibid. c. viii. $$ 
Works, vol. vii. p. 266268, 

6. Pliny Junior informs Trajan at large of his 
proceedings againſt the chriſtians in Bilhyrra, 
and after having borne a very honourable teſti- 
mony to the morality and virtue of their cha- 

Vor. I. D d racer, 
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racer, ſays, that multitudes of both ſexes of 
« perſons of every rank were infected with this 
ſuperſtition, which was got into villages as 
well as citics; .ſo that, till he began to put 
the laws in execution againſt them, the tem- 
« ples of the heathen deities were almoſt de- 
« ſerted, and few could be found to buy victims 
for them.” Plin. Epiſt. l. x. Ep. 97. 

To which we may add the anſwer of the em- 
peror to him, forbidding the chriſtians to be 
ſought out, but commanding them to be puniſh- 
ed if they preſented themſelves: (ibid. Ep. 98.) 
and alſo the epiſtle of Tiberiauus governor of 
Palaſtina Prima to Trajan on the ſame ſubject, 
and nearly parallel to this of Pliny, which is pre- 
ſerved by Fohn Malala in the ſecond book of his 
chronicles, and publiſhed by Archbiſhop Mer 
in his Appendix Tiberiana, to the genuineneſs of 


which nothing can be reaſonably objected ; ſo 


that it is ſtrange, that ſo many who collect teſ- 
timonies of this kind, ſhould have entirely omit- 
ted it “. 
Nearly a-kin to this alſo is the letter of Serre- 
nius Granianus, proconſul of Aſia, to Adrian, with 
the reſcript of Adrian himſelf in favour of the 
chriſtians, mentioned by Juſtin Martyr, and alſo 
by. Melito as quoted by Euſebius. 
Biſcoe at Boyle's Left. p. 449, 450. 
Euſeb. Hiſt. l. iv. c. viii, ix, & xxvi.— 
Juſt. Mart. Op. p. 99, 100.— Lardner, 
ibid. c. ix. 3. c. ii. $2, 3.— orks, 
vol. vii. p. 291—294. 358-364. 
Fortin's Remarks on Eccleſ. Hiſt. vol. ii. 
P. 82, 83. . 


* The epiſtle aſcribed to Tiberianus is not underſtood to 
be genuine. Mr. Dodwell has examined it with particular at- 
tention, and has argued that it is a downright forgery. His 
argument has been approved of by Pagi, Baſnage, Le Clerc, 
Jortin,. and by — critics in general. John Malala was a 


writer near the end of the ſixth century, and of little credit. 
Lardner's Works, vol, vii. p. 321, 322. | 


7. Lucian 


Part VI. Antiquily of Chriſtianity. 


7. Lucian expreſsly mentions the - chriſtians, 
as performing ſorne extraordinary works, as re- 
ſolutely bearing ſome extreme ſufferings, as ex- 
preſſing a great contempt of heathen deities, and 
as remarkable tor their mutual charity, as well 
as for the prophets and the miſſionaries of their 
churches; and though the author of the Phila- 
patris be not certainly known, it is undoubtedly 
a very ancient piece, in which chriſtians and their 
affairs are expreſsly mentioncd in a great variety 
of circumſtances. 

Moyle's Works, p. 261—263.— Pf. 
Morks, vol. i. p. 285, Sc. Huet. 
Dem. Evang. p. 41, 42. Prop. iii. $ 20. 

ad fin.» Lucian de Morte Pereg. ap. 
Op. vol. ii. p. 565—567.-——Pſeudo- 
mant. ib. vol. ii. p. 419—423.—Biſcoe 
at Boyle's Led. p. 450, a51.—Lardner, 
ibid. c. xix. paſſm.——I|Works, vol. viii. 
Pp. 69—81. 

8. Marcus Antoninus expreſsly mentions the 
chriſtians as examples of an obſtinate contempt 
of death; and in his Conſtituſions to the community 
of Aſia, (quoted from Melito, who wrote in this 
emperor's time, by Euſcb. Eccleſ. Hiſt. |. iv. 
c. 13.) ſpeaks of the chriſtians as having for a 
conliderable time been perſecuted even to death. 
See allo Juſtin Martyr's apology to M. Anton. 
ap. Op. p. 101, 102.— To which we may add, 
that Eprifetus is generally ſuppoſed to have re- 
ferred to them, when he tpeaks of the fortitude 


with which the Galileans endured the ſevereſt. 


torments: and Galen, the celebrated phyſician, 


in the ſecond century, uſes the obſtinacy of the 


chriſtians in defending their tenets, as a prover- 
bial expreſſion. 

Marc. Anton. l. xi. c. lik.m—Clrici Hiſt. 

Eccleſ. p. 543.—-Arr. Epict. l. iv. c. vii. 

p. 400.— Lardner's Heatben Teſt. vol. ii. 

c. XXi. c. x. 5 6. c. iv. 5 3. c. xv. 52. 
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orb, vol. viii. p. 90, 91. vol. vii. 
P. 354357, 390-395, 398—406.— 
Moyle's Poſt. Works, vol. ii. p. 9396, 
243—255. - Moyle's Diſconrſe, in the 
Theological Repoſitory, vol. i. 

9. . Faſtin Martvr, in his dialogue with Trypho, 
mentioning the practice of the Fews, to curſe 
the chriſtians in their ſynagogues, charges it upon 
them as a known fact, “ that after the death of 
„ Chriſt, and while Feru/alem was yet 28 


they ſent out choſen men from them into all 


**© the world, to inform them that the new ſect 
« of the chriſtians was an atheiſtical ſect; ex- 


* preſsly to contradict the doctrine of Chriſt's 


« reſurrection and aſcenſion, and to warn them 

* in the moſt folemn manner againſt receiv- 

e 

Fuft. Mart. Trypho, p. 169—171, & 368. 
Ed. Thirlb.—- Lardner's Cred. vol. i. I. i. 
c. viii. $ 2.—Works, vol. i. p. 171, 172. 

10. The ſame Juſtin Martyr, not much above 


100 years after the death of Chriſt, declares it 


as a notorious fact, ** that there was no nation of 
** men, whether Greek or Barbarian, not except- 
ing even thoſe wild ſtragglers the Amaxobii, 
re and Nomades, who had no fixed habitation, 
« who had not learned to invoke the one father 
* and former of all things, in the name of Jeſus 
** who was crucified :” and though one may 
allow ſomething hyperbolical in the expreſſion, 
it muſt undoubtedly contain a moſt important 
teſtimony to the fact aſſerted in the propoſition, 
parallel to which is a celebrated paſſage in Ter- 
tullian referred to below. 
Juſt. Mart. Trypho, p. 388. Thirlb. Ed. 

Tertul. Apol. c. xxxvii. ap. Op. 

p. 30.——Ap. Reeves's Apol. vol. i. 

p. 323—326.— Macknight's Truth of 
the Goſpel Hiſtory, book ili. c. tv. F 1. 

p. 489-495 


SC H O- 
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SCHOLIUM I. 


It is obſervable, that moſt of theſe writers, at 
the ſame time that they mention the chriſtians 
as a body of men then in being, do alſo mention 
the per/ecutions they endured; an important fact, 
which is alſo farther confirmed by the apologies 
of Fuſtin Martyr, Teriullian, Minutins Felix, 
Athenagoras and Origen; which are undoubtedly 
to be reckoned among the molt valuable remains 
of antiquity. 1 | 

Dodd. x. Serm. Ne, viii. p. 226—230.— 


Chand, of Perſecut. p. 17—30.— 


Macknight, ibid. F 2. p. 495—519. 


$SCHOLIUM 2, 
It ſeems exceedingly probable, that when Se- 


neca, (apud Auguſt. Civ. Dei. vi. 11.) Tacitus, Dio, 


Numatian, and other pagan writers, ſpeak of the 
vaſt increrſe of the Fewih /e#, about their age, 
and of the ſevere puniſhments inflicted upon them 
for their religion, they do at leaſt include, if not 
principally refer to the Chriſtians, whom they 
looked upon as a branch of the Fews ; becauſe 
the founders and firſt teachers of chriſtianity 
were by birth of that nation *. | 
Fluet. Dem. Pr. 3. $21. P. 42. 


PROPOSITION XCIX. 


There was ſuch a perſon as J:sus of Nazareth, 
the founder of the chriftian religion ; and he was 


* Mr. Merivale has added” a third Scholium, which is as 
follows : Several of the foregoing teſtimonies repreſent the 
Chriſtians as extremely numerous indeed, even in the firſt and 
ſecond centuries, particularly thoſe quoted gr. 4, 6, 7, and 10. 
So that it ſhould ſeem that in many places they vaſtly exceeded 
the heathens in number: which, nevertheleſs, from other con- 
ſiderations appear to be very improbable. We muſt, therefore, 
conſider chele repreſentations rather as ſtrains of rhetoric, than 
as ſtriet truth, and plain matters of fact. 
Burnet's Letters, p. 168—170,—Moyle's Poſt. Works, vol. ii. 
p-. 82, 83, 104-110, 142— 162, 292—297, 320—327+ 
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crucified at Feruſalem, about ſeventeen hundred 
years ago, 7.e. during the reign of Tiberius Ceſar. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


Prop. 98.1. There were a multitude of men, 
who called themſelves by the name of Chrift, 
and profeſſed the religion which he was ſaid to 
have founded, a little after the time in which we 
aſſert that he lived. 

2. We can never imagine they would have 
done this, eſpecially at ſo great a hazard of their 
poſſeſſions and their lives, (Scho/. 1.) if they had 
not been well aſſured that he was a real perſon, 
and not merely a fictitious name. 

3. Tacitus expreſsly ſays, that he was the 
©« author of the chriſtian name, and that he was 


put to death by Ponlius Pilate, the Roman pro- 


«« curator for Tiberius Cæſar.“ 
Tacit. Ann. l. xv. c. 44. 

And Pliny; in the paſſage quoted before, (Prop. 
98. gr. 6.) aſſerts, © that the chriſtians ſang a 
* hymn to Chriſt as to a God.“ 

4. The primitive chriſtians appeal to the as 
of Pilate, as giving an account of the innocence 
and death of Chriſt: and though we readily 
allow thoſe now extant to be ſpurious, yet we 
can never think ſuch writers would have made 
ſuch appeals, eſpecially to the very perſons in 
whoſe Keeping theſe monuments were, (if they 


were at all) had they not been ſatisfied of their 
_ exiſtence and contents“. 


Juſt. Mart. Apol. p. 76. c. 84. e. 
Terlull. Apol. c. xxi.— Dillon on the 
Re/. p. 416—420. Ed. 1712. p. 4679— 
470. p. 354—356, of Edit. 1720.— 
Vand. de Orac. p. 608 —-624.— Fabric. 


* The queſtion concerning the acts of Pilate, and his Letter 
to Tiberius, is particularly conſidered by Dr. Lardner, who in 
his general ſentiments upon the ſubject coincides with Dr. Dodd- 
ridge, Lardner's Works, vol. vil, p. 231—244. 

| Cod. 


Par VI. Exiſtence and Crucifixion of Chriſt. 
Cod. vol. ii. p. 298-301. vo. iii. Pp. 455 


— 465. Addiſon of Chriſtianity, c. i. 
$ 7.—Fortin's Remarks on Eccleſ. Hift. 
vol. i. p. 2—4. 

5. It is very probable, that Suetonius refers to 
Chriſt, when he ſays, ** that Claudius Cæſur ex- 
* pelled all the Feres from Rome, on account of 
* the tumults which they raiſed, 7mpulſore Chre- 
* ſlo,”* 1. e, probably, on account of Chriſt, whom 
it is certain they often called Chreſtus. Compare 
Als xviii. 2. 

Sueton. Claud. r. xxv. Ne. xii. Piliſc. 
Not. in Loc. vol. i. p. 689. —-Vand. de 
Orac. p. 604—bo7.,—Lardner's Cred. 
vol. i. J. i. c. ii. $ 3.—Horks, vol. i. 
p. 246, 247. vol. vii. p. 266, og ru 
Wilſ. Meletem. de Vit. Paul, $7. N“. ii 
i.—Uper's Annals Jul. Per. 4767. — 
Dodd. on Ads, ch. 18. v. 2. 

6. Alius Lampridius, aſſures us, that the em- 

ror Alexander Severus entertained ſuch high 
thoughts of Chriſt, that he would have admitted 
him among the number of his deities, and built 
a temple to him, had not his pagan ſubjects 
vigorouſly oppoſed it. 

Spart. de Vit. Serv. c. xxix, & xliii. 
Lardner's Heath. Teſtimonies, vol. ii. 
c. ii. $ 4. vol. iii. c. xxxv. Works, 
vol. vii. p. 364—367. 

7. Porphyry alſo, though an inveterate enemy 
to chriſtianity, not only allowed that there was 
ſuch a perſon as Chriſt, but honoured him as a 
moſt wiſe and pious man, tranſlated into heaven, 


as being approved by the Gods; and accordingly 


uotes ſome oracles, referring both to his ſuf- 
— and virtues, with their ſubſequent re- 
wards. 

Euſeb. Dem. Evang. 1. iii. p. 134. 

Lardner's Heath. Teſt. vol. ii. c. xxxvii. 

9 10.— / orbs, vol. viii. p. 176—248. 
praſertim, p. 226—248. 
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8. Celſus likewiſe mentions numberleſs cir- 
cumſtances in the hiſtory of Chriſt ; (indeed ſo 
many, that an abſtract of the chriſtian hiſtory 
might almoſt be taken from the very fragments 
of his book preſerved by Origen ;) and never pre- 
tends to diſpute his real exiſtence, or the truth 
of the facts. 

Ancient univ. Hiſt. vol. xv. p. 247. O#, 
Edit.— Lardner's Heath. Teſt, vol. iii. 
c. XVIil. $4, 5, 12, 13.— Works, vol. viii. 
p. * preſertim, p. 18—43. P. 57 


9. Hierocles alſo, under the fictitious name of 
Philalethes, in a book which Euſebius has ex- 
reſsly quoted, and largely anſwered, ſpeaks of 
| 2 as extolled by the chriſtians as a , for 
giving fight to the blind, and doing ſome other 
wonders of that kind; and alſo ſpeaks of Peter 
and Paul as crying him up in ſo extraordinary a 
manner; though he fooliſhly endeavours to ſhew 
that Apollonius was equal and even ſuperior to 
him, of which we ſhall afterwards treat. 

 £Euſeb. Dem, Evang. p. 512. cont. Hier. 
ſub int.» Lardner, ibid. vol. iii. c. 
XXXix. $ 2, 4.—Works, vol. viii. p. 254 

— 266. See Prop. 113. Scholium 5. 

10. It is a moſt notorious fact, that (ſo far as 
we. can learn) the enemies of chriſtianity never 
diſputed the exiſtence of ſuch a perſon as Chriſt, 
nor his dying as his followers aſſert; but on the 
contrary, upbraided them with it as their great- 
eſt reproach ; the Jes calling him in deriſion 
NIN, 7. e. the crucified perſon, and his followers 

H av and many of the heathens, particu- 
tek Lucian, derided him as a crucified impoſ- 
tor; and Julian himſelf, who was one of the moſt 
learned as well as the moſt inveterate enemies 
againſt chriſtianity, though he had himſelf been 
educated among the chriſtians, and therefore 
probably knew this religion thoroughly, never 

goes 
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Part VI. Teſtimony of Joſephus conſidered. 


goes about to diſpute this fact; but owns, not 
only the being, but, as we ſhall afterwards ob- 
ſerve, the miracles of Chriſt. * 
Buxt. Lexic. Tal. in H. Lucian de 
Morte Pereg. ubi ſupra.— Diilon on the 
Reſ. part iii. & 3, 8. Chapm. againſt 
Morg. vol. i. p. 364, 365.—Lightf. 
Hor. Heb. on Matt. xii. 24.—Lightfoot, 
apud Opera. vol. ii. p. 189. — Foſephti 
Anttq. Lib. 18. c. iii. F 3. 
2, 3» 4, 5» 6, 7, 8, 9, 10-|[11. Valet propoſitto. 


SCHOLIUM 1. 


We do not here argue from that celebrated 
paſſage, in which 7o/ephus bears ſuch a remark- 
able teſtimony to Chriſt, 

Fofe Ant. l. xviii. c. iv. $ 33. c. iii. $ 3. 
p. 798. Hudſon's Edition. 

It is moſt certain that it is to be found in all the 
manuſcript copies of Fo/ephus, and that it was 
very early quoted by the chriſtian fathers, par- 
ticularly Euſebius and JFerom. The two chief ob- 
jections are, F 

1. That neither 7ufliin Martyr, Tertullian, 
Cyprian, nor even Photius, in his extracts from 
Joſepbus, have cited it: but this negative argu- 
ment againſt fact is not much to be regarded; 
eſpecially conſidering, that Juin argues only 
out of /crip!/ure, and never mentions Joſephus : 
that Tertullian in his controverſial writings deals 
chiefly with Gentiles ; that Cyprian does not pro- 
feſſedly write in defence of chriſtianity; and that 
Photius's extracts from Foſephus are very imper- 
fect. It is with more weight objected, 

2. That the encomium upon the character and 
miracles of Chriſt is ſo great, that Joſephus muſt 
have been a cbritian, or he could not have writ- 
ten as he did. To this Lambeſius anſwers, that 
his words are to be underſtood 7ronically, and 
really contain a ſevere ſarcaſm: and Mr, ae 

7 that 
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that Foſephus was a Nazarene, Ebionite, or Jewiſh 
chriſtian, afterwards biſhop. of Feruſalem: but 
Mr. Martin maintains, that Jo/ephus, being a 
penſioner of the Roman court, and ſeeing Domi- 
tian ſomething alarmed with the prophecy of the 
Fewiſh Meſſiah, for his own ſecurity and that of 
his people, chofe rather to repreſent the matter, 


as if that meſſiah had already appeared, but 


through the miſtake of their prieſts been rejected. 
But none of theſe things ſeem upon the whole a 
ſufficient account of it; ſo that if he really wrote 
it, he muſt have been inwardly convinced of the 
truth of chriſtianity; and wanting courage openly 
to profeſs it, left this teſtimony, perhaps in the 
laſt copies of his antiquities, in ſome meaſure to 


quiet his conſcience, for not having more gene- 


rouſly and faithfully purſued its dictates. 


As for the other paſſages in Fo/ephus, relating 
to the death of James the brother of Chriſt, An.. 
J. xx. c. viii. it is of much leſs importance in 


the preſent queſtion, But what Origen quotes 
as from him, concerning the death of that righ- 


teous man being the cauſe of the deſtruction of 
the 7ews, it is no where to be found in % pus, 
and ſeems to have been a lip of Origen's memory. 
Vid. Hud/. Notes in Loc. p. 896. 
Iiligii. Prol. ad Fo/. Ed. Col. pref. p. 25, 
Sc. Dilton on the Ref. part iii. 84 
27. — H. Dem. Evang. Prop. iii. 
$ 11—18. p. 31—39.—Martin's Diff. 
Pall. Mbiſt. Joſ. Dif. i, & vi. 
Chapman againſt Morg. vol. i. p. 386— 
389. Orig. cont. Celſ. l. i. p. 35.— 
Euſeb. Eccleſ. Hiſt. l. ii. c. 23 *. 


SCHO- 


Since theſe references were made, two Engliſh tracts have 


appeared in. defence of the famous paſſages in Joſephus, The 
firſt is entitled, A Diſſertation upon the Account ſuppoſed to 
have been given of Jeſus Chriſt by Joſephus; being an Attempt 

to 


Part VI. Anſwer to a Queſtion. 


SCHOLIUM 2. 


It may be aſked, why facts of ſo great import- 
ance are not more frequently mentioned by an- 
cient hiſtorians, whether Jews or heathens? To 
this it is anſwered, 

1. That many books written in that age are 
loſt, in which it is very poſſible ſome mention of 
theſe facts might be made. 

2. That of the few remaining hiſtorians, who 
wrote about that age, moſt of them were by their 
ſubject otherwiſe engaged. 

4. That ſeveral of thoſe facts relating ro Chriſt 
and his miracles, coming from the Feros, would 
be lighted by the Gentile writers as fabulous, 
eſpecially conſidering on the one hand, how 
common prodigious and magical ſtories were, 
and on the other, how ſuperſtitzous and credu- 
lous the Ferws were thought to be. 

4. That the firſt appearance of the chriſtian 
ſcheme would ſhock them, as ſeeming ſo impro- 
bable, and fo contrary to their received maxims, 
that it is no wonder if many of them cared but 


to ſhew that this celebrated paſſage, ſome light corruptions 
only excepted, may reaſonably be eſteemed genuine,” This 
performance was publiſhed, without a name, at Oxford, in the 
ear 1749; but is known to have been written by Dr, Nathaniel 
Forſter, The other tract is Mr. Jacob Bryant's “ Vindiciæ 
Flavianz : or a Vindication of the "Teſtimony given by Joſephus 
concerning our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt.” Both theſe gentlemen 
have diſplayed much ingenuity and learning. The accurate 
and penetrating Lardner is on the oppoſite ſide of the queſtion. 
He has fully conſidered the ſubject in his account of Joſephus, 
and in his farther obſervations, occaſioned by Dr. Forſter's Diſ- 
ſertation. See Lardner's Jewiſh and Heathen Teftimonies, 
vol. i. c. iv. { 2. and the preface to the ſecond volume.— 
Works, vol. vii. p. 120—129. ibid. p. 273—2E6. The learned 
are divided in their opinions; but the larger number, and thoſe 
who are eſteemed the moſt judicious, believe the paſſage to be 
an interpolation. For the other paſſage in Joſephus, concerning 
ames the brother of Chriſt, ſee alſo Lardner, ibid. c. ii. 5 3.— 
orks, vol. vii. p. 129—133. Some curious obſervations con- 
cerning Joſephus's teſtimony to Chriſt will be found in the Rev. 
Mr. Henley's Letter to Dr. Kippis, publiſhed in the Appendix 
to Lardner's Life, Ne, x, p. elix viii, 
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little to inquire into evidences and facts relating 
to it. | 

5. Many of thoſe who did inquire no doubt 
became chriſtians ; and therefore their teſtimony 
1s not here reckoned. 

6: The facts mentioned above as recorded by 
ſome, are ſuch as on the whole it was moſt rea- 
ſonable to expect that they, continuing enemies, 

| ſhould know, obſerve and mention. 
Addiſon on Chriſtianity, c. i. $ 26. c. ii. 
$. 1, 2.—Fack/. Cred. vol. i. c. xi, xii. 
ap. Op. vol. i. p. 38—44.— Lardner's 
Jew. and Heath. 7e. vol. ii. c. xxii. 
$ 3.—Works, vol. viii. p. 94— 97. 


PRO POSITION C. 


LECT. The firſt publiſhers of chriſtianity wrote books 

CX111. containing an account of the life and doctrine of 

their maſter: ſeveral of which bore the names of 
thoſe books, which now make the New Teſta- 
ment. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


1. The great importance, of which the primi- 
tive chriſtians at leaſt apprehended the facts and 
doctrines of their religion to be, (as appears by 
the extremities they endured for their profeflion 
of it. Vid. Prop. 98. Schol. 1.) would engage 
them to take the molt effectual care they could to 
tranſmit the memory of it to future ages. 

2. The age in which they lived was one of the 
moſt learned ages of antiquity ; nor was there 
any, in which books were more common in the 
countrics where they flouriſhed. 

1, 2.]3. It is exceedingly probable in the na- 
ture of things, that there were fome ſuch ancient 
books as the propoſition aſſerts. 

Meſt on the Reſurrection, p. 308—318. 

4. Writers of great antiquity do exprefsly 

mention four books, written by the diſciples of 
Chrift, whom they call evarge/ifs : and ſome of 
5 them 
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them do particularly name Matthew, Mark, Luke 
and Fobn as the four. 
Jones on the Can. part iv. Introd. 
5. Enſebins, the moſt accurate hiſtorian among 
the ancient chriſtian writers, mentions it as a 
fact well known, and aſſerted particularly by 
Origen, a ſtill older writer, that the four goſpels 
of Matthew, Mark, Luke and Fobn, the epiſtles of 


St. Paul, one of Peter and one of Fobn, were uni- 


derſally received by the church; and he calls 
them tayy:ehs avavlipprin and guoroyzuea, as not 
being able to find they had ever been diſputed ; 
and though the As are not expreſsly mentioned 
in this catalogue by Origen, Euſebius himſelf, in 
the paſſage referred to in the next ſtep, declares 
that he hath no ſcruple concerning it; and it is 
certain, from many paſſages in Origen's works 
ſtill extant, that he paid the ſame regard to the 
Adds as to any other book of the New Teſtament : 
nay in the clofe of the paſſage referred to below, 
ri rag mentions them incidentally as written by 
ke 

Biſcoe at Boyle's Lea. vol. ii. p. c07— 
509. —FEnſecb. Eccleſ. Hiſt. I. iii. c. xxiv. 
I. vi. c. xxv. Lardner's Cred. part ii. 
vol. iii. p. 234—237. vol. viii. p. 90 
96.— orks, vol. ii. p. 465—468. vol. 

1v. 224—228. 

6. Though the other ſeven books of the New 
Teſtament, 7. e. the epiſtle to the Hebreres, the 
epiſtle to James, the 2d of Peter, the 2d and 3d 
of Fohn, Fude and the Revelations were difputed, 
(and therefore called by Euſebius are 
yet he tells us they vere at length introduced 
into the canon, i. e. into the number of thoſe 
books, which chriſtians regarded as the rule of 
their faith and manners, and which they diſtin- 
guiſn from other books, written by perſons, 
whom they thought leſs CET under the 

6 divine 
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divine direction, whatever their ſanity might 


be. | 
Euſeb. Eccleſ. Hiſt. J. iii. c. xxv. Jones 
on the Can. vol. i. p. 23—27.— Jerk. 
of Chriftian. vol. ii. p. 116—118.— 
Lardner's Cred. vol. viii. p. 9704. 

Works, vol. iv. p. 228—234. 

7. We ſnall endeavour to ſhew at large in the 
ſollowing propoſition, that at leaſt all the moſt 
important of thoſe books, were either expreſsly 
quoted by name or plainly alluded to by a ſeries 
of primitive writers, ſeveral of them much more 
ancient than Euſebius; and indeed, that there is 
hardly any writer of chriſtian antiquity, who has 
not either ſonie expreſs reference or alluſion to 
ſome of 5 


3. 4, 5, 6, 7.8. Valet propgſilio. 


 SCHOLIUM., 


ſium Mr. T oland in his Amyntor, and ſeve- 
ral other writers, have taken great pains to ſhew, 
that there were many ancient books; ſome of 
which are pretended to be ſtill extant, but are 
evidently ſpurious, which yet are quoted by ſeve- 
ral writers of the primitive church with great 
regard; whence no doubt he would lead his 
reader to infer, that little regard is to be had to 
their opinion on this head; we ſhall not enter 
into the particulars here, but leave the reader to 
Judge, by thoſe paſſages referred to by Toland, 
compared with thoſe enumerated below, as to: 
the different manner in which they mention con- 
feſſedly fictitious writers, and thoſe of the New 
Teſtament : but the fulleſt and beſt account of 
this matter that I know of, is to be found in. 

. Laran. Cred. of Goſp. Hiſt. part ii. vol. i. 
Sli. paſſ, —Works, vol. ii. p. 11—363, 
and in Jones's Hiſt. of the Can. vol. i, & 

>. ii. paſ .. Toland's Amyntor, p. 28 — 
68.— Me oz the Canon. 
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Parr VI. Teſtimonies to the New Teſtament. 
| PROPOSITION Cl. 


To take a more particular ſurvey of what the LECT. 
moſt conſiderable ancient ecclefiaſtical writers CX IV. 
have delivered concerning the ſeveral books of "Yo 
the New Teſtament; at the ſame time giving a 
catalogue of thoſe of the three firſÞ centuries, in 
the order in which they wrote. 


479 


ee, SOLUTION. 
1. Barnabas, contemporary with the Apoſtles, 
who is mentioned Ads iv. 36, 37. Ads xi. 22— 


24. xili. I—4. I Cor. xi. 6. is ſaid to have writ- 
ten a general epiſtle in Greek; a Latin tranſlation 


3 
of which is by many maintained to be extant; 0 
though I think the arguments againſt its autho- 
rity are ſo ſtrong, as to leave little weight to any ö 
thing argued from thence; any farther than that 


ſo far as we can judge by the manner of the writ- 1 
ing, it is indeed very ancient. 

Jones on the Can. part iii. c. 33—42.— 
Lardu. Cred. part ii. vol. i. Pp. 23—30. 
orks, vol. ii. p. 10o—15. Wake's 
Prelim. Dif. p. 69—72. 

In this epiſtle ſeveral words- of Chriſt are 
quoted, which are recorded by the evangeliſts ; 
v. g. Matt. XX. 16. ix. 13. xxii. 43. Lake vi. 30. 
and many of thoſe ſcriptures quoted from the 
Old Teſtament in the New are likewiſe cited here. 
Many of the phraſes and arguments uſed by Pau! 
in his epiſtle to the Hebrews and elſewhere, are 
alſo inſerted; v. g. 2 Tim. iv. 1. i. 10. but not 
in the form of quotations, ſo that hardly any an- 
cient work gives leſs aſſiſtance in this inquiry. 

Lardner, ibid. p. 31-—48. præſ. p. 45, &c. 

6 Works, vol. ii. p. 15-22. — Mo- 
ſbeim's Eccleſ. Hiſt. ſeculum 1. $ 53.— 
Fortin's Remarks on Eccleſ. Hiſt. p. 329 
—332. 
2. Fl. Romanus, mentioned Phil. iv. 
' who is ſaid to have been one of the firſt biſhops 
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of Rome, wrote an epiſtle to the Corinthians, pro- 


bably about the year 96. 
Lardn. ibid. p. 51—61.———Works, vol. ii. 
p. 22—28. 

He quotes by name no book of the New Teſta- 
ment, excepting the ir epiſtle to the Coriu- 
thians; which by the way is one of the moſt im- 
portant in the whole volume for proving the 
truth of chriſtianity, as will afterwards appear ; 
and it is worth our notice, that it is here quoted 
by thoſe who were the beſt judges of its being 
genuine, and quoted as of an authority acknow- 
ledged even by all the different parties among 
them: it is therefore not improbable, that the 
original might then be in their hands. 

Larxdn. ibid. p. 61.—Works, vol. ii. p. 29. 
He evidently refers to ſome of Chriſt's words, 
which are alſo recorded by Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke: but we cannot lay much ſtreſs upon thoſe 
paſſages, to eſtabliſh the authority of theſe books, 


| becauſe Clement living ſo near the apoſtle's time 


might have learned them by oral tradition, and 
the evangeliſts are not named. Yet on the other 
hand it may be remarked, that he does not in- 
troduce thoſe things as new, but refers to them 
as well known to the Corinthians; which we could 
hardly have been ſo ſure they were, unleſs the 

had ſome books among them, (commonly alſo 
received among other chriſtians) in which thoſe 
paſſages were inſerted : nor will Ads xx. 35. in- 
validate this obſervation, ſince it does not ap- 
pear that Clement had lived among the Corinthians, 
as Paul had done with the elders of Epbeſus, and 


probably taught them thoſe traditions with his 


own mouth. | 8 
Laran. ibid. p. 65-68. orks, vol. ii. 
p. 29—31. : ; 
The following paſſages are tranſcribed with 
very little variation, Rom. i. 29. xii. 5. 1 Cor. x. 
24. Xili. 4, Sc. Eph. iv. 4. Phil. i. 10. Col. i. 10. 
1 Theſſ. 
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1 Theſſ. v. 28. 1 Tim. v. 4. Tit. iii. 1. Heb. i. 

3—5, 7—13. iv. 12. xi. 37. xii. 6. 1 Pet. iv. 8. 

He ſeems alſo evidently to allude to the follow- 

ing paſſages, Rom. xiv. 1. 1 Cor. xii. 12. xv. 20. 

2 Cor. iii. 18. viii. 5. xi. 24. 1 Tim. itt. 13. 

Heb. vi. 18. James iii. 13. 2 Pet, ii. 5. iii. 4. 
Lardn. ibid. c. ii. pref. p. 102—105.— 

Works, vol. ii. p. 34—47. 

3. Hermas (mentioned Rom. xvi. 14.) is ſaid 
to have been the author of ſeveral books under his 
name: one is called his Paſtor, in three parts, 
the firſt of v, the ſecond of commands, the 
third of /ſ/militudes : we have only a Latin tranſ- 
lation of it, and a few fragments of the original. 
It is probably an ancient book, but ſtrong ob- 
jections are brought againſt its being ee 

Wake's Prelim. Diſc. c. viii. p. 79—8$7. 
Maßbeim's Hiſt. Eccleſ. p. 5 1. 1 0 i. 
9 54. Fortin's Rem. on Eccleſ. Hiſl, 

vol. i. P. 337, 338. 

There are no expreſs quotat ions of any book 
either of the Old or New Teſtament by name to be 
found in him; but there are many alluſions to 
the latter, of which the moſt conſiderable are the 
following paſſages, Mait. v. 28. x. 32. xiii. 8, 
7, 31. Xvili. 3. XXVIll. 18. ny Xvi. 18. Toh 
xiv. 6. Ads v. 41. 1 Cr. iii. 17. Epb. iv. 
4, 30. Heb. xii. 17. James i. 5. pi *. 12; Pet. 
1.6. v. 7. 1 Fohn ii. 27. Jude, ver. 21. There 
are alſo many viſtons reſembling thoſe of the 
- Revelations, but no mention is made of that book. 
| Laran..c. iv. pref. p. 144—146.—IWcerks, 

, vol. ii. p. 50-65. —-Maſbeim, ubi ſupra. 

4. Ignatius biſhop of Antioch who was martyred 
about the year 116, wrote ſeveral epiſtles men- 
tioned by Euſebius, Jrenæus, Ferom, and many 
others: they are ſtill ſaid to be extant; but there 
are two different copies of them. Mr. J/hiſton 
has contended earneſtly that the /arger are ge- 
nuine ; but from comparing both, it appears 
much more probable, that the larger are a para- 

Vol. I. Ec phraſe 
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phraſe upon the ſmaller, than the ſmaller (as 

ſome ſuppoſe) an abridgment of the larger. 
IWhiſt, Prin. Chriſt, vol. i.— Jortin's Rem. 

| vol. i. p. 62—b7, 363. 
A Nor is it at all probable, that the epiſtles to 
4 Tarſus, Antioch, and Hiero are genuine; ſince 
they are not mentioned by Euſebius, who was ſo 
likely to have diſcovered them, and would no 
doubt have been glad to quote them. We ſhall 
therefore only take notice of thoſe quotations 
and alluſions, which are to be found in the ſmaller 
epiſtles, and which are as follow. He plainly 
quotes or alludes to Mat. iii. 15. x. 16. xii. 33. 
XV. 13. XVIIL. 19. xix. 12. John iii. 8. viii. 29. 
x. 9. Ads x. 41. Rom. xv. 7. 1 Cor. i. 10. v. 7. 
vi. 9. xv. 8. Eph. v. 2, 25. Phil. ii. 3. 1 The,. 
v. 17. 2 Tim. ii. 4. Philem. ver. 20. 1 Pet. v. 5. 
Lardn. c. v. pref. p. 188-190. Works, 
vol. ii. p. 65—85.—Fortin's Rem. vol. i. 
| P. 54—61. 

To which we may add, that he ſpeaks of the 
Goſpel in ſuch a connection with the Law and the 
Prophets, as ſeems to imply that he meant à 4ook. 
Lardn. ibid. p. 1801 84.——I/orks, ibid. 
pP. 84, 85,—Seed's Serm. vol. ii. p. 294 
—299. 

5. Polycarp, biſhop of Smyrna, thought by ſame 
to be the angel of the church there mentioned in 
the R-velations, was martyred about the year 
169. Enſebius mentions a letter written by him 
to the Philippians, which probably was that ex- 
cellent epiſtle bearing his name, which is now 
extant in a Latin tranſlation, and moſt of it in the 
Greck original. In this epiſtle he quotes by 
name 1 Cor. vi. 2. as the words of Paul, and alſo 
Eph. iv. 26. as a ſaying of ſcripiure, and alſo 
mentions Pau!'s epiſtle to the Philippians with 
the higheſt reſpect, as written by a wiſdom which 
nothing could equal : he likewiſe moſt evidently 
tranſcribes the following paſſages, Mat. v. 3, 
Sc. vii. 1, 2. v. 44. XXvi. 41. Adi ii. 24. Rom. 

Xii. 
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xii. 9. XIV. 10. 1 Cor. vi. 9. 2 Cor. iv. 5. Vi. 7. 
viii. 21. Gal. iv. 26. vi. 7. Eph. ii. 8, 9. Phil. ii. 
10, 16. 1 Theſſ. v. 17, 22. 2 Thefſ. iii. 15. 1 Tim. 
ji. 1, 2. vi. 7. 2 Tithe ii. 11. iv. 10. 1 Pet. i. 8, 
int, ia, ũ -A m . 
1 Joby iv. 3. Conſidering how ſhort this letter 
is, the tranſcribing ſo great a number of paſſages 
in it from the new teſtament, is an evident proof 
of the regard he paid to that book. 
Lardn. ibid. c. vi. pref. p. 202, 203, & 
222, 223.—Works, vol. il. p. $6—100. 

6. That epiſtle from the church of Smyrng, 
giving an account of the martyrdom of Polycarp, 
cvidently refers to 1 Cor. ii. 9. and gives the title 
of goſpel to the hiſtory of Chriſt written by the 
Evangeliſts. 

Hardu. ibid. c. vii. Works, vol. ii. p. 100 

—ios. 

It may be obſerved, that the writings which 
have been enumerated under theſe ſix firſt ſteps, 
are thoſe which are commonly called the works 
of the Apoſtolic Fathers, heing publiſhed under 
that title by Coſelerius, in a very celebrated edi- 
tion of them, and tranſlated into Eugliſu by 
Archbiſhop Male, whoſe account of them all it 
may be convenient to peruſe. 

7. Papias, who is ſaid to have been the com- 
panion of Zahn, and who flouriſhed about the 


explication of the oracles of our Lord; in which 
Euſebius ſays he often quoted, our four Evongelifts, 
and mentions ſame remarkable particulars both 
relating .to the goſpel of Matthew and Mark : 


Euſebius alſo ſays, he brings teſtimonics out of | 


the firſt of John and the firſt of Peter. 

Lardn, ibid, c. 18.—IWWarks, vol. ii. p. 106 
—I1 

8 Juſtin Martyr wrote his two apologics, and 
his dialogue with Trypho the Few. He died at 
the lateſt about 163. The epiſtle to Diogne/us, 
and queſtions to the orthodox, though they do not 
Ee 2 ſeem 
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ſeem to belong to Juſtin Martyr, (among whoſe 
uorks they are publiſhed) are however undoubt- 
edly writings of great antiquity. 
There are in his genuine works the following 
quotations and alluſions, Malt. i. 20, 21. v. 28 
32. xi. 27. XXV. 41. Mark viii. 31. Luke i. 
J, 35, 38, K. 19. Jon i. 16. ili. 3. Ki. 24. 
Ile quotes alſo the memorrs of the apoſtles, which 
he adds are called geſpels, as containing the in- 
ſtitution of the cuchariſt, and Luke xx. 44. Matt. 
xxvi. 39. He introduces Trypho the Few, ſpeak- 
ing of the precepts delivered in the goſpel, as 
- hat he had read; and expreſsly declares that 
the torten commentaries, or memoirs of the apo/- 
"rles, as well as of the prophets, were read pub- 
licly in all chriſtian aſſemblies for divine worſhip, 
which is a circumſtance of vaſt importance. 
Juſt. Mart. Apol. $ 87.——Reeve's Apot. 
vol. i. p. 114. 
He either quotes or refers to Ads vii. 22. 
xili. 27. 1 Cor. v. 7. xi. 18, 19. xii. 8-10. Gal. 
Zi 12: Eh. ii. aq i ig. i FR 3. 
Heb. v. 9, 10. 2 Pet. iii. 8. Rev. xx. 4. Gt. 
Luke xx. 35, 36. 
Lardu. ibid. c. x. fel 5. ere N e 
Works, vol. ii. p. 115—1 29. 
9. The epiſtle to Diognetus, which Mr. 2 
ton wildly thinks to have been written by the 
evangeliſt Timothy, is certainly ancient, though 
it was not written by Fuſtin; and there are evi- 
dent quotations or alluſions to the following 
paſſages, Mat. vi. 25, &c. Fobn i. 1. xvii. 14. 
Rom. v. 19, 1 Cor. iv. 12. viii. 1. 2 Cor. x. 3. iv. 
8, Sc. Phil. iii. 20. 1 Pet, ii. 24. iii. 18. 1 John 
Iv. 19: and he alſo ſpeaks of the gœ/pels and 1ra- 
ditions of the apoſtles, in ſuch a connection with 
the law and the prophets, as ſeems pl. ainly to in- 
timate, that he referred to books of that name. 
Lardn. ibid. p. 296, 297. — Works, vol. ii. 
Pp. 129——133.——Porlin's Rem, vol. i. 
P. 342348. 5 
10. Dio- 
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10. Diony/ins of Corinth was a man of an ex- 
cellent character, who flouriſhed about the year 
170, He wrote ſeven epiltles, which are now 
loſt; but in a fragment of one of them, preſerved 
by Euſebius, he mentions the converſion of Di- 
ony/ius the Areopagite by Paul, agreeably to the 
account given in the As of the apoſtles ; but it 
does not appear, that he ſpeaks of that book. 

Lardn. ibid. c. xii. p. 300. — orks, ibid. 
f P. 13 3— 135. 

11. Talian, —— flouriſhed about the year 172, 
wrote an elegant oration againſt the Greeks, which 
is {till extant; and Euſebius (Eccleſ. Hit. l. iv. 
c. 29.) tells us, he wrote the harmony of the 
four goſpels. In his rain, he quotes Luke vi. 
25. John i. 3. 5. 1 Cor. xv. 22. beſides ſome 
other paſſages, which Clement and Irenæus ſay he 
quoted from the epiſtles to the Corinthians and 
Galatians, in a work now loſt; and Ferom ſays 
he allowed Paul's epiſtle to 77/8. 

Lardn. ibid. c. xiii.—Morks, ibid. p. 136 
—140. 

12. Hegeſippus, a converted Few, wrote the 
hiſtory of the chriſtian church about the year 
170, of which only ſome fragments are remain- 
ing: in which the following ſcriptures ſeem to 
be referred to, Matt. xxvi. 64. Luke xxili, 34. 
Matt. xiii. 16. 

Lardu. ibid. c. xiv.— orks, ibid. p. 140 
224 

13. Vene, biſhop of Sardis, in the year 170, 
wrote an apology to Marcus Antoninus, and many 
other books, particularly a commentary on the 
Revelations : and as he expreſsly ſpeaks of the o 
_ teſtament, he ſeems by that phraſe to imply, 
that there was in his time a collection of books 
called the new. 

Lardn. ibid. c. xv.=Works, ibid. p. 146— 
148. 


Ee 3 14. There 
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14. There is an epiſtle of the churches of 
Vienne and Lyons, preferved in Eu/. Eecleſ. Hiſt. 
vol. iv. and written about the year 177; in which 
there are very exprefs quotations from Luke i. 6. 
John xvi. 2. Ads vii. 60. Nom. viii. 18. Eph. vi. 
5. Phil. ii. 6. 1 Tim. iii. 15. 1 Pet. v. 6. 1 John 
111. 16. Rev. xiv. 4. | 

Lardn. c. xvi.—IWorks, ibid. p. 148-153. 

15. Jrenzus, biſhop of Lyons, wrote, about the 
year 178, beſides many other books, five of 
Hereſy, which are yet preſerved in the Lalin 
tranſlation, and ſome fragments in the original 
Greek. In one of theſe fragments preferved by 
Euſebits, as well as in the ttanſlation, there is 
expreſs mention of the four go/pels, under the 
names of their reſpective authors, and they are 
likewiſe mentioned together. In two other paſ- 
ſages of his works, he profefſedly vindicates the 
genuineneſs of each, and ſets himſelf to give an 
account of the occaſion oh which they were writ- 
ten. He often exprefsly quotes the book of the 
Acts, and in many places the epiſtles of Paul by 
name, and mentions all which our new teſtament 
aſcribes to him, ann that to Philemon. He 
has many paſſages in ſenſe parallel to ſeveral in 
the Hebrews, but he does not expreſsly quote 
that epiſtle, and Photins ſays he did not allow 8 

to be St. Paul's. He has alſo paſſages in ſen 
parallel to ſeveral of James, but no expreſs quo- 
tations: the i epiſtle of Peter is quoted by 
him, and the %%% of John, and alſo the /econd, 
though by a miſtake he calls it he me, with the 
Former. Jude is not quoted, though it would 
have been peculiarly proper to the occaſion of 
his writing; but the Yook of the Revelations he 
very frequently and largely quotes. 
'  Laran, ibid. c. xvii. præſ. p. 381, 382. 
& Ind. ad Iren. — orks, ibid. p. 153 
— 180. 
16. Athen- 
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16. Athenagoras, who before his converſion 
was a philoſopher, between 166 and 178, wrote 
an apology for chriſtianity, and quickly after a 
diſcourſe on the” reſurrediom, in which he ex- 
preſsly quotes, or evidently alludes to the fol- 
lowing paſſages, Mall. v. 28, 44, 45. Luke xvi. 
18. John x. 30, 38. As xvii. 25. Rom. i. 24, 
27. 1 Cor. xv. 32, 54. 2 Cor. v. 10. Gal. iv. 9. 
1 Tim. v. 1, 2. vi. 16. He ſeems alſo to refer to 
Fames iii. 13. v. 7. 2 Pei. i. 21. Rev. xx. 13. 

Lardu. ibid. c. xvili.— Works, ibid. p. 180 
—187. 

17. Miltiades is ſuppoſed to have written about 1,:cr. 
the year 170 an elegant apology, which is now cxvr. 
loſt. He is celebrated by Euſebius, (Eccleſ. Hit. NY 
v. 17.) for his acquaintance with ſcripture ; but 
no fragments remain. 

Lard. ibid. c. xix.-Works, ibid. p. 188, 
—189. 

18. Theophilus, biſhop of Antioch, wrote three 
books to Aulolycus yet extant, publiſhed about 
the year 181. His book againſt Hermogenes, in 
which Euſebius ſays he quoted the Revelations, is 
loſt, as alſo that againſt Marcion, and the har- 
mony of the Evangeliſis, mentioned by Ferom, Ep. 
151. but the commentary upon them, which goes 
under his name, 1s ſpurious. In thoſe of his 
genuine works which remain, he quotes Matt. v. 
28, 32, 44, 46. vi. 3. Luke xvili. 27. Jabn i. 1, 3. 
Rom. 11. 6, Sc. xiii. 7, 8. 1 Cor. vi. 9—11. 2 Cor. 
xi. 19. Eph. ii. 2. iii. 10. Phil. i. 10. iii. 20. 
iv. 8. Col. 1. 17. 1 Tim. ii. 1, 2. Tit, iii. 5. Heb. 
xii. 9. 1 Pet, i. 18. ii. 13. Some of theſe paſ- 
ſages he mentions as ſpoken by a divine word, 
and he ſeems to allude to 2 Pet. i. 20. Rev. 
xii. 19. | 

Lardu. ibid. c. xx. pref. p. 447—449.— 
Works, ibid. p. 190—202. 

To this work is added, particularly in the 

Calogn edition, a little tract of Hermias, called 
Ee 4 Irriſie 
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Irriſio gentium, which is written with great ele- 
gance and ſpirit ; which begins with an expreſs 
quotation of 1 Cor. iii. 19. as the words of the 
bleſſed apoſtle Paul in his epiſtle to the Corinthians. 
Laran. ibid. c. XXV. p. 553, 554. — orks, 

ibid. p. 246, 247. 

19. Pantenus, once a philoſopher of the Sloic 
ſect, was preſident of the cacechetical ſchool of 
Alexandria, about the year 130, as Euſebius (Fiſt, 
v. 9, 10.) aſſures us: he wrote commentaries on 
ſcripture, which are now entirely loſt ; ſo that 
he is capable of doing no ſervice in the preſent 
queſtion, any farther than as Jerom teſtifies, he 
brought back the goſpel of Mathew written in 
Hebrew from India, whither he was ſent by Deme- 
{rius his biſhop, to preach the goſpel. _ 

Lardn. ibid. c. xx\,—!Vorks, ibid. p. 202 
| —205. 

20. Clemens Alexandrinus ſucceeded Pantenus, 
and wrote about the end of the ſecond and be- 
ginning of the third century. His remaining 
works are his Pedagogue and S1romata, his admo- 
nition to the Gentiles, and a homily of the /alva- 
tion of the rich. He is mentioned with great 
honour by the moſt valuable ancient writers that 
ſucceeded him; Euſebius tells us, that he ſpeaks 
of Mark's goſpel, as written from the account of 


things he had received from Peter, and in effect 


at leaſt authoriſed by that apoſtle. (Eccleſ. His. 
ii. 15.) He alſo ſpeaks of the epiſtle to the 
Hebrews, as written in Hebrew by Paul, but 
tranſlated by Luke. 1bid. vi. 14: 
Lardn. ibid. c. xxii. p. 468-473. — Works, 
ibid. p. 210-212, 

He expreſsly mentions the four go/pels of our 
evangeliſts, the As, the epiſtles to the Romans, 
Galatians, Epheſians, Philippians, Coloſſians, firſt 
and ſecond to the Theſſalonians and Corinthians, 
firſt and Tecond to Timothy, Titus, Hebrews, the 
firſt of Peter, and the firſt of John by the mn 
NE 7 1 * 
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of his larger epiſtle, and Jude and the Revela- 
tions: but docs not expreſsly mention James or 
the ſecond of Peter. We refer not to particular 
paſſages, there being great numbers of them 
from the ſeveral books above-mentioned, It is 
true that he alſo quotes ſeveral apocryphal pieces, 
ſuch as the goſpel according to the Hebrews and 
the Egyptiaus, the preaching of Peter, the ſhepherd 
of Hermas ; but not with titles of equal regard, 
nor in ſuch a manner as to ſcem to lay any ſtreſs 
upon them. 
Lardn. ibid. c. xxii. p. 494—5%15. and Inder 
to Clem. Alex. Works, ibid. p. 206 
— 

21. Polycrates, biſhop of Epheſus, about the 
cloſe of this century, in an epiſtle of his, of which 
Ferom has preſerved ſome fragments, refers to 
Malt. xix. 12. John xxi. 20. As v. 29. and 
ſpeaks of the ſcripture. as tbe rule of faith. 

Lardn. ibid. c. xx\ll.—l/orks, ibid. p. 243 
—245. 

22. Terlullian, preſbyter of Carthage, was con- 
temporary with Clemens Alexandrinus, and ſur- 
vived him: his works are known and numerous. 
In them he expreſsly quotes all the books of the 
New Teſtament, but James, the ſecond of Peter, 
the third of bu: Hebrews he ſuppoſes to have 
been written by Barnabas. It is remarkable that 
there are more quotations from the New Teſta- 
ment in him, than from all the writings of Tully 
in all the ancient books in the world; the ſame 
may be ſaid of thoſe of Jrenæus and Clemens 
Alexandrinus, 

Lardn. ibid. c. 27. orks, ibid, p. 2 50 — 
287. 

23. Dr. Lardner has alſo mentioned a great 
many other chriſtian writers, of whoſe works 
only fragments are preſerved, which ſerve to 
illuſtrate the preſent queſtion, of which we ſhall 
not give ſo particular an account. The chict of 
them are Serapion, who ſpeaks with great rever- 
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ence of our goſpels, rejecting that of Peter; (ibid. 
c. xxvi) Qnadralus, Ariſtides, Claudius Apollina- 
ris, and Symmachus. (Ibid. c. xxviii. paſſ.) Be- 
ſides theſe, he alſo mentions ſeveral ſuppoſititious 
writings forged in the ſecond century, ſuch as 
the Aus, Paul and Thecla, the Sibylline verſes, 
the teſtament of the 12 patriarchs, the Recogui- 
tions, Homily and Epitome of Clement : but they 
bring little light to the preſent queſtion ; which 
is not to be wondered at, conſidering that moſt 
of them pretend to be written before the books 
of the New Teſtament. But it is obſerved, that 
in the three laſt of theſe there are ſeveral refer- 
ences to facts recorded in the evangeliſts, and 
that phraſes uſed eſpecially in Paul's writings 
are introduced in theſe pieces. 

24. The third century produced many famous 
chriſtian writers, v. g. Minutius Felix, Origen, 
Cyprian and Arnobius; moſt of whoſe works abound 
with a vaſt many quotations from all the uncon- 
troverted books of the New Teſtament, eſpecially 
Novation on the trinity; and it would be almoſt 
an endleſs taſk to enumerate them all: much leſs 
is it neceſſary to enter into the particulars of thoſe 
quotations, brought from Lactantius, Athanaſius, 
Euſebius, Optatus, Baſil, Ephraim Syrus, Gregory 
Avg, and Nazianzen, Ambroſe, Cyril of Feruſa- 
lem, Chry/ofiom, Hilary, Jerom, Auguſtin, and 
other authors of leſs note, who flouriſhed in the 
fourth century, of whom ſee 

Spanh. Eccleſ. Hiſt. Sec. iii. $10. Sæc. iv. 
$ 12.—-Laran. part ii. vol. iii. paſſ— 

: Works, vol. ii. p. 247 —249.,—lbid. 

| p. 287—310.—l[bid. p. 310—363.— 

Ibid. p. 364, to the end of the volume *. 


COROL=- 


* Though Dr. Doddridge has judged it ſufficient for the pur- 
poſe of his lectures to ſtop here, it may not be improper to 
remind the theological ſtudent that he will hereafter find his full 

| | account 
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COROLLARY I, 


Hence we may eaſily collect and compare the 
evidence, which there is of each particular book 
of the New Teſtament, to prove it genuine. 


COROLLARY 2, 


Hence we may ſee great reaſon to believe what 
is aſſerted Prop. 100, at leaſt concerning the 
books which are called ouoroyzperer. Vid. 1bid. 


gr. 7. 
COROLLARY 3. 


Hence it appears, that the evidence of thoſe 
books which are called avliaryopno; is compara- 
tively very ſmall, ſo far as it depends upon the 
fathers of the two firſt centuries, eſpecially with 
regard to James, the ſecond of Peter, and Jude. 


COROLLARY 4. 


Mr. Dodzwell was groſsly miſtaken in aſſerting, 
that the books of the New Teſtament lay concealed 
till the year 130, and that there was nothing 
ſettled concerning the canon till the fourth cen- 
tury. 

r Dodo. Diſſ. on Iren. p. 65—73.— enk. 

of Chriftian. vol. ii. c. iv. p. 118—128. 

rdner's Cred. vol. xii. p. 21 —86. 90 
126. — orks, vol. v. p. 352—398. 
Macknight's Truth of the Goſpel Hiſt. 
book iii. c. i. i, 2, 3. 


account in reading and ſtudying the whole of Dr. Lardner's 
Credibility of the Goſpel Hiſtory, which carries on the ſubje& 
down to t inning of the fourteenth century, and contains a 
t variety of important critical information. Should a ſtu- 
t, from the number and rapidity of his academical employ- 
ments, not have leiſure to read the whole of the preceding 
references (ſome of which are long) it is earneſtly reque#ed that 
he will not fail in an immediate peruſal of the admirable recapi- 
tulation of the evidence, given in the twelfth volume ot the Cre- 
dibility, and in the doctor's works, vol. v. p. 341, to the end. 


* 
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SCHOLIUM I. 
It may not be improper here to add, that 


cxvII. Amelins, the Platonic philoſopher in the third 


century, mentions the writings of Jobn, and Dio- 


\ 


nyſius Longinus, A. D. 250, thoſe of Paul, with 
conſiderable applauſe. 8 
Hiunel. Dem. Ev. Prop. i. § 6. p. 21. 5.— 
Euſeb. Prep. Evan. l. xi. c. xix. | 
Smith's Life of Longinus, p. 23, 24.— 
Lardner's Teſt. vol. iii. c. xxxiii, and 
xxxiv.—Morks, vol. iii. p. 160-168. 
And it is yet of greater importance to obſerve, 
that Celfus, who ſeems to have lived in the ſecond. 
century, and perhaps not later than the middle 
of it (Orig. againſt Celſus, l. i. p. 3, & 8.) not 
only brings a great many citations from the New 
Teſtament, but founds the main ſtreſs of his 
argument againſt chriſtianity, upon the ſuppoſed 
abſurdity of that book; which is an illuſtrious 
reſtimony, not only to its antiquity, but to ity 
high eſteem among chriſtians in that early age, 


SCHOLIUM 2. 


It may be added here, that ſome have thought 
Luke x. 7. is expreſsly quoted by Paul, 1 Tim. v. 


18. and it is obſervable, that if it be ſo, then it 


is put upon a foot of equal authority with Deut. 
xxv. 4. quoted in the ſame paſſage. 
Seed”s Serm. vol. ii. p. 292,—Macknight's 
. - Truth of the Goſpel Hift. p. 391. 


SCHOLIUM 3). 
Some may perhaps wonder, that (conſidering, 
how much chriſtianity prevailed, and in how 
great eſteem the writers of the New Teſtament” 
are ſuppoſed to have been in thoſe early ages) 
there ſhould have been no more quatations — 
them within the firſt 150 years. It may be an- 
ſwered, ' a EI 0% TILA 
| 1. That 


— 


Parr VI. Why no more Quotations. 


1. That as moſt of the firſt chriſtians were 


. perſons of a low ſtation in life, {1 Cor. i. 26—28. 


James ii. 5.) the number of carly chriſtian writ- 


ers was ſmall, and of thoſe who did write many of 


their works are loſt, as cvidently appears from 
Euſelius, Photius, and many more, who have 
given us ſome of their names and ſome account 
of them, and in part from ſeveral ſteps in the 
RN propoſition. 

. That ſeveral of the remaining pieces are 
ber ſhort. 

3- That the ſubject of many of theſe was ſuch, 
as to give little opportunity of quoting the writ- 
ings of the New Teſtament; very few of them 
relating to any controverſy of chriſtians with 
each other, and in their controverſies with the 
heathens, it is obſerved that they are employed 
more in demonſtrating the falſhood of paganiſm, 
than the truth of chriſtianity, as that was the 


point moſt neceſſary to be laboured, conſidering 


the /ocrability of the heathen ſuperſtitions. 
4. Several of the writers whom we have men- 


_ tioned were ſo early, that it is exceedingly pro- 


bable, they had not an opportunity of ſeeing 
ſome of the epiſtles, which could not circulate 
in the world ſo ſoon as papers now do by the 
aſſiſtance of printing. 

5. Thoſe books not being then divided into 
chaprers and verſes as now, quotations from 
them were not altogether ſo eaſy: not to ſay, 
that conſidering to what extraordinary divine 
aſſiſtances many of the primitive chriſtians pre- 
tended, they might not ſeem to have fo much 
need of a written rule; ſo that on the whole, it 
is wonderful, that we can trace ſo great evidence 


in ſuch Fender 


Marb. Div. Leg. vol. i. J. ii. $6. p. 266 
—284. Ed. 2. p. 278—295. Edit. 4. 
vol. 1. part ii. p. 36—56.— Macknight's 
Goſpel Hiſt. p. 408, 409. 
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PROPOSITION CI. 


To inquire more particularly into the evidence 
there 1s, that the ancient chriſtians had books 
among them, which went by the name of thoſe 
which Euſebius calls ailireyoperer. Vid. Prop. 109. 
gr. 6. 5 


SOLUTION. 


1. With regard to the epiſtle to the Hebrews, 
many parallel thoughts and phraſes are to be 
found in Clemens Romanus, Juſtin Martyr, and 
Freneas, Clemens Alexaudriuus quotes it as the 
words of the divine apoſtle, and elſewhere of 
Paul. Origen frequently ſpeaks. of it as Paul's; 
and Euſebius mentions it as received with great 
plcaſure by the Hebrews, who were the moſt 
capable of judging whether it were genuine or 
not. | | 

Lardn. Cred. part ii. val. i. p. 87-95, 368 
—Z73- vol. ii. p. 470472, 501, 502. 
vol. iii. P. 234—238, 248—261.— 
Works, vol. ii. p. 39—43, 211, 212, 
224, 467, 47 2—478.—Hhitby Com- 
ment. an Heb, Pref.—— New Tranſl. of 
New Teſt. p. 838—840.——Twells's 
Exam. part ii. c. ii. 51. Lardner's 
Supplement, vol. ii. c. xii. 83. 4 

M orlis, vol. vi. p. 391-415 —allet 
on the leb. Intrad. 8 1. — yes an 
Ditto. Introduttien. paſſim. 

2. As for James, paſſages at leaſt parallel to 
it are to be found in Clemens Romanus, Ireneus, 
and Athenagoras, and it is acknowledged by 
Origen, Euſebius, and Ferom, though the laſt tells 
us it was long douhted in the Latin church. 

Il hilhy Comment. on Jam. Pref.— Lardn. 
ab. in nom. Clem. Tenat. Sc. e 
Tranfl. p. 873-87 5.—T wells, ibid. F 2. 
Larduer's Suppl. vol. ili. c. xvii. 
orks, vol. vi. p. $0209. 

| P. 509 3 
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3. The ſecond of Peter ſeems to be quoted by 
Juſtin Martyr, and is aſcribed to Peter by Origen 
and Clemens Alexandrinus. 

Whithy on 2 Pet. Pref. New Tranſl. 
Pp. 903, 904. Tells, ibid. F 2. 
Benſon on the ſecond of Peter, p. 1—9. 
Lardner's Suppl. vol. iii. c. xix. $1.—— 
Works, vol. vi. p. 563-566. 

4. The ſecond epiſtle of Fobn is quoted by 
Irenæus, and by the council of Carthage in the 
year 256. Clemens Alexandrinus ſpeaks by way 
of diſtinction of the larger epiſtle. Origen like- 
wiſe mentions the ſecond and third epiſtle, though 
ſomething dubiouſly ; and Epiphanius has ſome 
reference to them, ſpeaking 1n the plural number 
of Fobn's epiſtles. 

Whit. in Loc. —hBenſon on the Epiſiles 
of Fobn, p. 177, 178. Lardner's 
Suppl. vol. iii. § 4, 5, 6. Works, 
vol. vi. p. 593—607. 

&. Jude is expreſsly quoted by Origen, Tertul- 
lian and Cyprian, but by no carlicr writers. 

Whit. on Jude, ver. 1. New Tranſl, 
P. 943.—Twells, ibid. & 4.—Benſon on 
Jude, p. 114. Lardner's Suppl. vs. 
iii. $ 21.—Works, vol. vi. p. 607-627. 

6. Juſtin Martyr, Irenæus, Tertullian, and Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus allow the Revelations to have 
been an ancient book, and aſcribe it ro Fobn the 
apaſtle: and if we may believe the teftimonics of 
Euſebius and Jerem, who had in their hands the 
writings of many of the ancients which are now 
loſt, Papias, Melito, Theophilus of Antioch and 
Apollonius, all in the ſecond century, received 
and quoted it: and it appears to have been 
allowed by Origen, Cyprian, Viftorius, Mel hodius, 
and Pamphilus, befides Hypolitus, earlier than 
any of them in the third: though it is certain 

{ome 
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ſome rejected it, as the work of an unknown 
and heretical writer, EA, 

New Tranſl. P. 1019—1022.—Millss 

Proleg. ad Nov. Teſt. p. 24—28.— 

Twells's Ex. part iii. paſſ. pre. part i. 


c. i. S2. c. ii. p. 1—14. 


Republic 
of Letters, vol. vil. article 9“. 


COROLLARY 1. 


It evidently appears, from comparing this 
demonſtration with that of Prop. 101. that the 


evidence of the genuineneſs of the ſix former of 
theſe books is not equal to that of the reſt, nor 
are they all equal to each other in this reſpect. 


COROLLARY 2, 


Nevertheleſs it ſeems more reaſonable to admit 
than to reject them, if we conſider, 

1. That ſeveral of theſe epiſtles, not being 
written as moſt of Paul's were, either to parti- 
cular churches, or even particular perſons, whoſe 
names and abodes are recorded in them, it could 
not be ſo eaſy to find out the originals. 

2. That ſome of them are ſo ſhort, and the 
contents of them ſo general, that there was (ct. 
par.) leſs reaſon to expect quotations from them. 
3. As they were more inquired into, they 
came to be generally received; and at laſt all 
oppoſition againſt them ceaſed. To which we 


"nay add, | 


4. That the accompliſhment of many remark- 
able prophecies in the Revelations, eſpecially 
thoſe relating to the Roman and Papal empire, 


M. Abauzit, a learned gentleman of Geneva, but a French- 


man by birth, in a diſcourſe on the apocalypſe, hath ſtrongly 


denied the authenticity of the book. See his Miſcellanies on 
hiſtorical, theological, and critical Subjects, tranſlated by Dr. 
Harwood, in 1774, p. 21 3—376. On the other fide of the 


_ queſtion is Lardner, Suppl. vol. iii. c. xxii.—- Works, vol. vi. 
p- 627—638. 


in 


Part Vf. Concerning the diſputed Books. 


in proportion to the degree in which it appears, 
muſt, to thoſe that ſee it, be one of the ſtrongeſt 
demonſtrations that can be imagined, not only 
that the book itſelf was genuine, but that it was 
written by ſome extraordinary aſſiſtance and illu- 
mination from God: and when this is granted, 
and the external evidence conſidered, and com- 
pared with that of the reſt of theſe ſeven pieces, 
it will farther prove, that a book, not more fre- 
quently quoted by the earlieſt writers than this, 
may yet be both genuine and divine. | 
Blackball at Boyle's Lef. Serm iii. p. 9. 
—12, Zenk., of Chriſtian. vol. ii. p. 
106—116. 


SC HOLIUM I. 


Whatever be thought of the preceding argu- 
ments, it is to be remembered, that the agree- 
ment between theſe books and others of obs, 
Teſtament is ſo great, that we need not be very 
ſolicitous about them : nor if the others ſhould 
hereafter be proved to be of divine authority, 
need we be apprehenſive of any dangerous con- 
ſequences attending our referring to them in 
public diſcourſes. This is eſpecially obſervable 
with regard to thoſe whoſe external evidence is 

the weakeſt; in which number the ſecond and 
third of Jobn and Jude are to be reckoned. 
Toſt. againſt Tind. p. 143—147. Sber- 
dock on Proph. Difſ. i. p. 199, Sc. 


SCHOLIUM 2. 


With relation to the books mentioned by Toland 
in his Amyntor, (compare Prop. 100. Scbol.) ſuch 
as the as of Paul; the Revelation of Peter; the 
goſpel of Peter, Andrew, and Matthias; the atts 
of Peter and Jobn, Sc. it is evident that Euſe- 
bius, in the place before quoted, (Eccleſ. Hip. 
J. iii. $ 25. p. 119.) mentions theſe as vols ; 
which (though Dr. Tells maintains the con- 

Vor. I, F trary,) 
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trary,) is plainly different from the avliacyopures, 
as well as the oponoyupere:; and it will appear, as 
was hinted above, that even when they are 
quoted, which they ſeldom are, by ancient wri- 
ters, it is in ſuch a language, as plainly to ſhew, 
that the regard to them was far inferior to that 
which they had for the ſacred books. And it is 
farther remarkable, that though Cz//us has one 
'where or another given us a kind of abridgment 
of the hiſtory of the evangelifts, (ſee Prop. 101. 
Schol. 1.) yet he has hardly ever if at all men- 
tioned a ſingle fact recorded in any of thoſe 
Pieces, though many of them would have afforded 
matter for much more plauſible objections, than 
thoſe which he endeavours to ground upon the 
facts recorded by the evangeliſts: (Compare 


Evang. Infant. ap. Fabric. Cod. Apocriphus, vol. 


ii. p. 163—165, 182—185.) which makes it pro- 
bable that he was not acquainted with thoſe 
pieces; for his candour was not ſo great, as to 
have waved any opportunity of aſperſing chriſ- 
tianity; and it is highly probable ſeveral of thoſe 
forgeries were later than his time. We may alſo 
add that Teriullian tells us (de Baptiſ. c. xvii.) 
that John the apoſtle diſcovered the as of Paul 
and Thecla to have been forged by a preſbyter, 
and degraded the author on that account; which 
if true, 1s a very remarkable circumſtance. 

/ Seed's Serm. vol. ii. p. 209311, 


PROPOSITION ClII. 


LECT., The New Teſtament as we now have it in the 
cxviII. Original is genuine; i. e. it is in the main ſuch as 
A it came out of the hands of thoſe, by whom the 


ſeveral pieces contained in it are faid to have 
been written. 


DEMONSTRATION. 
Prop. 100.|t. The primitive chriſtians had 


books among them, ſaid to have been written 
LY ue a | 4 8 by 


| 
Part VI. The New Teſtament genuine. 


by thoſe authors whoſe names are prefixed to 
thoſe of our New Teſtament, 

2. The primitive chriſtians had as good op- 
portunities of ſatisfying themſelves as to the ge- 
nuineneſs of them, as other ancients had with 
regard to the genuineneſs of their books; eſpe- 
cially conſidering that ſeveral of thoſe epiſtles 
were written to numerous ſocieties of men, or 
to perſons of a very public and ſacred character; 
and thoſe of Paul's, if not written by his own 


hand, were ned by him, to prevent as far as 


could be the very poſſibility of impoſture. (1 Cor. 
xvi. 21. 2 75. iii. 17. Comp. Rom. xvi. 22. 
Cal. vi. 11.) 

3. The great concern which chriſtians had in 
theſe books, and the high value which they ſet 
upon them, (as appears in part already, and will 
hereafter more fully appear, ) would no doubt 
engage them to be very careful and accurate in 
this inquiry. 

Lardn. Cred. vol. i. p. 384, 385. vol. iii. 
p. 282—289. vol. viii. p. 197—203.— 
Works, vol. ii. p. 172, 173. ibid. p. 488, 
492. vol. iv. p. 272—274. | 

4. We find there were many books going un- 
der the name of the ap9/les, which were rejected 
by the primitive chriſtians; and that a vaſt dif- 
ference was made between thoſe of the New Teſ- 
tament, and other books allowed to have been 
written by perſons of great eminence in the 
church. Vid. Prop. 100. Schol. and Prop. 102. 
Schol. 2. 
| Lardn. ib. vol. viii. p. 105—124.—Horks, 

vol. iv. p. 231—240. Blacthall at 


Boyle's Lee. Serm. iii. p. 12, 13, 
5. We do not find that either the eus or the 
Heathens, with whom the chriſtian apologiſts 
were engaged, difputed the genuineneſs of theſe 
records: nay Julian the apoſtate, who was ſo 
well acquainted with them, and afterwards proved 
Es Ff 2 ſo 
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-fo inveterate an enemy to chriſtianity, does in 


ſome of his writings allow them to be genuine ; 
as we before obſeryed that Celſus doth earlier, 
eſpecially the evangeliſts. See Prop. 101. Schol. 1. 
 Macknight's Truth of the Gofp. Hiſt. book ii. 
c. iv. p. 312-343.—H/eft on the Re- 
fur. p. 319-331. —Leland's View, 

vol. il. p. 335—337. 

I, 2, 3, & 4, & 5.6. There is great reaſon to 
believe that the books of the ſame title with thoſe 
of our New Teſtament, which were in the hands 
of the primitive chriſtians, 1. e. thoſe of the two 
firſt centuries, were genuine. 

7. Conſidering the zeal which the primitive 


chriſtians expreſſed for the New Teſtament, and 


the ſufferings which they were ready to undergo 
rather than they would deliver it up, as the Tra- 
ditores under the Diocleſian perſecution did, we 
can hardly imagine, that if it had been in their 
power, they would willingly have corrupted it 
in any important inſtances; which would indeed 
have been introducing another religion, different 
from that for which they ſuffered ſuch dreadful 
extremities. 
Suic. Theſaur. vol. 1. p. 800. —Lardn. 
ibid. vol. vii. J. i. c. 66. p. 210—217. 
A Vorts, vol. iv. p. 88—91. 

8. If they had been ever ſo deſirous of cor- 
rupting the New Teſtament, neither they nor any 
in ſucceeding ages could have effected ſuch a 
deſign; conſidering how long the originals were 
preſerved, how ſoon they were tranſcribed, and 
tranſlated into various languages, how publicly 


they were read in their religious aſſemblies, ſo 


that wherever there was a chriſt ian church, there 
muſt have been a copy, by which any that at- 
tended might examine and correct their own ; 
(Vid. Prop. 100. gr. 8.) conſidering alſo how 
widely they were diſperſed in a very few years 
after they were written; and what a variety — 
3 ſects 
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ſets aroſe very early among chriſtians, who 
were all a guard upon each other, to prevent any 
material alteration in the books which they pro- 
feſſed to make the rule of their faith, and from 
which cach pretended to defend his own opinions. 
King of the Prim. Church, part ii. c. i. $2. 
Tertull. de Preſcript, c. 36. —Adverſ. 
Marcion. ap. Biſcoe at Boyle's Lea. 
P. 491—493. Lardn. ibid. vol. ili. 
P. 289—293, 300-304. — Works, vol. 

u. P. 491493495197. 

9. There are numerous quotations from the 
New Teſtament in chriſtian writers of all the 
latter ages, and even from the beginning of the 
third century ; inſomuch that if the books were 
to be loſt, by far the greater part of them might 
be recovered. from ſuch quotations, and from 
the homilies and commentaries written upon 
ſeveral parts of it: and all theſe do in the main 


agree with our preſent copies, in ſenſe at leaſt, 


if not in words. Comp. Prop. 101. gr. 22. 

7, 8, 910. The New Teſtament, as we now 
have it in the original, is in the main agreeable 
to what it was in the firſt ages of chriſtianity. 

6, 10 ftr. The New-Teſtament as we have it in 
the original is genuine. 2, E. D. 

Limborch's Collatio, p. 46. Script. iii. 
Fudei. Queſt. iv. N'. vili. p. 144— 
148. Baxt. Works, vol. ii. p. 119. 6. 


120 4. Reaſons of Rel. part ii. c. vii. 
$ 68—94. Ditton on the Ref. part iii. 
$ 10—17. Bennet on Scripl. p. 302 


—306.— Foſt. againſt Tind. p. 95— 
105. 161. Wetſ. New Teſt. Pref. p. 
77—$1.—Ben/on's Reaf. of Chriſtianity, 
P. 63—75.——Macknmght's Truth of the 
Goſp. Hit. book iii. c. iii. p. 47 8—488. 


A Fortin's Rem. on eccleſ. Hiſt. vol. i. 


P. 4145. Leland. nbi ſupra. 
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COROLLARY I. 


Hence it appears, that the evidence we dove 
of the genuineneſs of the writings of the new 
teſtament, is abundantly greater than for that of 
any other book of equal antiquity; as may be 
ſeen by comparing the preceding argument with 
what could be ſaid in proof of thoſe writings, 
which go under the names of Virgil, Tully, Cæſar, 
Fuetonius, Sc. 

Blackhall at Boyle's Le#. Seem. iii. P. 6—8. 
_ COROLLARY 2. 


| 'Foom comparing the ſeveral ſteps of the pre- 
ceding demonſtration, particularly gr. 3, 7, 8. 
it will appear, that where the poſſibility of cor- 
rupting the books of the new teſtament, (if it 
had been deſired) was greateſt, i. e. in the time 
immediately following their being written, we 
have the ſtrongeſt evidence of an averſion to do 
it; conſidering the known zeal and piety of the 
firſt profeſſors and confeſſors of chriſtianity, and 
that as the character of chriſtians grew worſe, the 
impoſſibility of changing theſe books increaſed. 
And it may not be unworthy of farther remark, 
that with reſpect to thoſe epiſtles, which being 
written to particular perſons might have been 
moſt eaſily altered, we have peculiar evidence 
that they were not; partly from the diſtinguiſh- 
ing piety of thoſe perſons, 1.e. Timothy and 
Tuus ; and partly from the-tenour of thoſe epiſ- 
tles as they now appear, which is the very con- 
trary to what diſhoneſt, ambitious, and intereſted 
men, who alone would have been likely to have 


attempted a corruption, * have deſired it 
ſhould have been. 


SCHOLIUM I, 


Tf it be objected to gr. J, 8, that the fathers 
exIx. accuſed the Heretics of corrupting the ſcripture, 


aud that it is poſſible that all the copies or ver- 
ſions 
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ſions now extant might be thus e by 
them; to this we anſwer, 

1. The corruption of ſcripture, to which they 
refer, was either by falſe interpretations, or at 
=” by the altcration of a few: particular paſ- 
W. + 

The agreement between the doctrines of 
is fathers in ſome of thoſe points, and the 
ſcriptures as now extant, ſhews that we have not 
corrupt copies of thoſe paſlages. | 
3. We may conclude from the reaſons urged 
above, that if the Heretics made any ſuch at- 
tempts, they muſt have been unſucceſsful; and 
the proteſt of the fathers againſt them ſhews it. 

4. The copies now extant came from fuch 
different parts, and many of the tranſlations, 
eſpecially the Syriac, Ethiopic, and Vulgate, were 
ſo ancient, that the hypotheſis propoſed in the 
objection is utterly incredible. To which we 
add; that the fathers, who have ſeveral of them 
quoted the ſame paſſages of ſcripture, lived in 
very diſtant countries, at or near the ſame time; 
v. g. Juſtin Martyr and many others in A/a, 
Irenæus in France, Clemens at Alexandria, Cyprian 
at Carthage, ſome of his correſpondents at Rome, 
Sc. at all which places chriſtian churches were 
founded, long before the time in which theſe 
authors reſpectively lived; yet theſe authors 
never in the leaſt intimate any diſapprobation of 
thoſe anciently received copies, which greatly 
confirms the evidence drawn from this view of 
them. And whoever conſiders the alarm taken 
at the attempt of Pope Ce/eftine I. about the year 
425, to impole a forged canon, as eſtabliſhed by 
the council of Nice, upon the African biſhops, 

whereas it was only a canon of the council of 
Hardica, will be yet more ſenſible of the force of 
this argument. 

Bower's Hiſt. of the Popes, vol. i. p. 37o, 
17 . et. Prol. in New Teft. $ 2. 


FI P. 29 
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5. = 4g 12/0, e «gain 


SCHOLIUM 2. 


Nearly akin to this, is that objection taken 
from the paſſages in Victor Chronicon, in which 
it is faid, that when Mzſala was conſul, at the 
2 command of the emperor Anaſtacius, tho holy 
& goſpels, as written by Idiotis Evangeliſtis, were 
«« corrected and amended :* which ſeems only 
to refer to the correcting @ few copies at Conſtan- 

) zinople, which were falſified by Macedonius, and 
were now.reſtored to what the plain evanpeliſts 
wrote. It is certain no thought could be wilder, 
than an univerſal corruption of all the copies of 
the new teſtament at ſuch an age, (A. D. 500.) 
and among ſo many diverſities of opinions, as 
well as in the vaſt tract of land where. or pt 
had not the leaſt power. 

Collins on Freethink. p. 89, 90. Edit. 2: 
Edit. 1. p.72;73.——Bentley Rem. part 
| I. § 33. 9. 77—84.— ir Iſaac News 
ton's 2d Letter to Le Clerc, or rüber ta r 
A Locke, p. 116. 


$CHOLIUM 3. 


W AER abjected the various readings, which 
Dr. Mills reckons ta be more than 30000: but 
it may be replied, 

1. That conſidering the bulk of the book, the 
vaſt number of copies which have been compared, 
the ignorance of many tranſcribers, and the 
nicety with which the leaſt variations have been 
obſerved ; and eſpecially conſidering how. many 
werſions and quotations Dr. Mills brings into the 
account, we are rather to wonder there are no 
more; ſince in the few copies of Terence which 
have been compared, almoſt as many various 
reaſons have been found. Wh 

2. There are but. very few of theſe various 
numerous readings, which at all affect the ſenſe, 


at 
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at leaſt in any important article; as appears by 

examining not only thoſe of Mills, but thoſe of 

Helſtein, which are by far the moſt ſignificant of 
em. 

3. That when copies come to be compared, 
Kr is often ſo great a number on one ſide againſt 
thoſe of the other, that it is eaſy to ſettle the 
true reading, and to ſee what it was that led the 
tranſeriber into a miſtake; and this is generally 
the caſe, where the variation from the received 
MOR is the greateſt, 

Canones Critici ap. Welſ. p. 11—16 and 
Pref. p. 77, 78. — Collins, ibid. p. 87 
2 90.— Bent. Rem. part i. p. 60—68, 
CCI IN on the Ref. part ili. 
FOG, 19 * 


$SCHOLIUM 4. 


It is objected, that it is improbable that the 
whole-new teſtament; ſhould, haye been written 
in Greek : we anſwer, 

I. That many great critics alledge, chiefly 
on the authority of Papias, as quoted by Euſebius 
(Eccleſ. Hift. l. iii. cap. 'ult.) that the goſpel of 
Matthew and the epiſtle to the Hebrews were 
originally written in Hebrew +: but if that ſhould 
be allowed to be dubious, we may farther adds: 


* For ak curious learning on this ſubjeR, recourſe may 
be had to Michaelis's Introduction to the New Teſtament,” 
lately tranſlated by Herbert Marſh, B. D. vol. i. p. 246341. 
See alſo Mr. Marth 's notes, ibid. p. 489—522 

+ Dr, Williams, in his enquiry into the authenticity of the two 
= chapters af St, Matthew, and in his appendix to that work, 

ſtrongly contends that Matthew's goſpel was e. written 
ebrew, or, to ſpeak more ks in Syro-Chaldaic. 
Nnichaelt is decidedly of the ſame opinion, which, indeed, is 
werfully ſupported by the general teſtimony of the ancient 
— It is likewiſe gontended for by Michaelis, that the 
8 to the Hebrews was compoſed in the ſame language. 
Lardner's reaſons for embracing the oppoſite fide of the 
queſtion, (in which he coincides with ſeveral learned critics) 

will be ſeen in the references, 
2, That 
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2. That great numbers of the chriſtian con- 
verts were Grecians born, and others Hellenifts, 
who uſed the Greek tranſlation of the Old Tefta- 
ment. moot 
3. That the Greek language had fpread ſo 


much beyond any other in thoſe days, that on 


the whole it was moſt convenient for books that 
were intended for univerſal uſe; which atſo-'m 
part appears from the writings of ſeveral of the 
ancients, who though they lived in Aa and 
Egypt, uſed this language, as Joſephus alſo did; 
though he wrote at Rome, and ſeems to have de- 
fgned-'his books principally for the uſe of the 
ma,. : $4 \ N a l — *s 
Brerewood's Inq, c. i, & vi.— Limb. Coll. 
p. 144, 145, 183, 184. — Jenes againſt 
Whift. c. xvii, &c. Hallet on Heb. 
Pere. Lardner's Suppl. vol. i. c. v. 
85. ibid. vol. ii. c. xii. $ 14.--Works, 
vol. vi. p. 60—65. ibid. p. 381-415.” 


"IN - SCHOLIUM, 5. 3 
Mr. Whifton has endeavouzed to prove the 
evidence of the genuineneſs of the Apaſtolic Conſti- 
ul ions to be equal to that of the New Teſtament. 
We own there are many curious and valuable 
articles, among many weak and ridiculous things, 
in that very miſcellaneous collection. Never- 
theleſs, when ¶biſton's arguments for them come 
to be compared with thoſe in the propoſition, it 
will immediately appear that they tall vaſtly ſhort 
of them. And indecd theſe Conſtitul ions contain 
many very evident marks of forgery ; eſpecially 
as they exprelsly determine the two grand con- 
troverſies, relating to the time of Eaſter, and the 
re- admiſſion of thoſe who had fallen away after 


Baptiſm: yet their authority is never pleaded for 
the deciſion of theſe controverſies, even when 


thoſe perſons were engaged in them, in whoſe 
hands he ſuppoſes the originals of theſe Confitr- 
* | | tions 
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tions to have been lodged: not now to inſiſt upon 
the great improbability of keeping thoſe things 
ſecret at firſt, which were intended to be a rule 
to chriſtians in all ſucceeding ages; which very 
ill agrees with the plain and ſimple genius of 
chriſtianity, or that courage in defence of the 
truth for which its carlicſt profeſſors were above 
all mankind ſo eminent. There are likewiſe ſo 
many things in theſe Conſtitutions, different from 
and even contrary to the genius and deſign of the 
writers of the New Teſtament, that no wiſe man 
would believe, without the moſt convincing and 
irreſiſtible proof, that both could come from the 
ſame hand. | 
Whit. Prim. Chriftian. vol. ii, iii. 
Saurin's Herm. vol. ii. p. 185—187.— 
Coci Cenſura Patr. p. 3—7.—Grabe's 
Anf. to Whift. paſl.—Barralieri Opera. 
—Lardn. Cred. part ii. vol. viii. c. ult. 
Herbs, vol. iv. p. 320—356 *. 
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Mr. Merivale has added a ſixth ſcholium, as follows: 4 
“ Concerning the queſtion whether, beſides thoſe books that | 
make up the preſent canon of the New Teſtament, there might | j 
not have been other ſacred writings of the apoſtles and evang 1 
that were very early loſt, ſee Jones on the Canon, vol. i. part ii. 


c. ii. and Lardacr's Suppl. vol. iii. c. xxy,— Works, vol. vi, 
P- 663—672 To 


+ Not having Dr. Harwoad's ©* New Introduction to the Study and 
Knowledge of the New Teſtament“ at hand, (the work having be- 
come ſcarce) we refer in general to the firſt volume of it, and eſpæ- 
cially to the firſt, third, and fourth chapters. The authenticity of the 

"New Teſtament is particularly conſidered by Michaelis, See his 
Introduction to the New Teſtament," as lately tranſlated by Her- 
bert Marſh, B. D. vol. i. p. 1-69; to which may be added, Mr. 
Marſh's notes, p. 345-374. Recourſe may, likewiſe, be had to 
Dr. Prieſtley's “ Letters to a Philoſophical Unbeliever, part the 
ſecond. In the latter end of theſe letters, the Doctor has examined 
Mr. Gibbon's inſinuations againſt chriſtianity, in the fiftcenth and 
ſixteenth chapters of his © Necline and Fall of the Roman Empire.“ 
Many other writers appeared in anſwer to Mr. Gibbon. A. liſt of 
their 1 is as . : * Remarks ou the two laſt chapters of 
Mr, Gibbon's Hiſtory of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire ;* 

in 


Antiquity of the Jewiſh Religion. Paar VI, 
PROPOSITION CIV. 


LECT. The Fewifa religion has been of conſiderable 
cxx. antiquity; and according to the common chro- 
WY WV nology, was founded by Maſes nearly 1500 years 


before Chriſt's time, 


DEMONSTRATION. 


1. That there was ſuch a people as the Jets 
about the time of the chriſtian æra, and that they 
were a little while after ſuhdued by the Romans 
under Veſpaſian and Titus, is ſo apparent from 
the hiſtory of Tacilus and Suetonius, as well as 
many other ancient writers and monuments, that 


- 


in a letter to a friend, ** An Apology for Chriſtianity, in a Series of 
Letters, addreſſed to Edward Gibbon Eſq." by Dr. Richard Watſon, 
now Biſhop of Landaff, firſt ſeparately publiſhed, and ſince reprinted 
in the volume of the Biſhop's Sermons and Tracts; Some Striftures 
on Mr. Gibbon's Account of Chriſtianity and its firſt Teachers, by 
the Rey, William Saliſbury, B. D. in his tranſlation of Bulmer's 
Hiſtory of the Eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity, compiled from Jewiſh 
and Heathen authors only; “ Loftus's Reply to the Reaſonings of 
Mr. Gibbon; Dr, Apthorp's Obſervations on a late Hiſtory of the 
Decline of the Reman Empire, in his“ Letters on the Prevalence of 
_ Chriſtianity, before its civil Eſtabliſhment ;** Davis's “ Examination 
of the fifteenth and ſixteenth chapters of Mr. Gibbon's Hiſtory of 
the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire; A few Remarks on 
the Hiſtory, of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire; Dr. 
Chelſum's * Remarks on the two laſt chapters of Mr. Gihbon's Hiſ- 
tory of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire ;”* The Rev. 
Henry Taylor's * Thoughts on the Nature of the grand Apoſtacy ; 
with Reflections and Obſervations on the fifteenth chapter of Mr. 
Gibbon's Hiſtory ot the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire; 
and Sir David Dalrymple's “ Enquiry into the ſecondary Cauſes 
which Mr. Gibbon has afſigned for the rapid Progreſs of Chriſtianity,” 
a book very valuable, though but little known, 

In anſwer to Mr, Davis, Mr. Gibbon publiſhed «© A Vindication 
of ' fome paſſages in the fifteenth and ſixteenth chapters of the Hiſto 
of the Decline and Fall ef the Roman Empire ;"* to which Mr. Davis 
replied. In the publications referred to, not only the general authen- 
ticity and credibility of the goſpel are vindicated, but ſeveral colla- 
teral queſtions of no ſmall importance are conſidered. 

The authority of $t. Matthew's, St. Mark's, and St. John's 
goſpels has lately been attacked by Mr. Evanſon, in his work, entitled 
« The Diſſonance of the four general received Evangelifts, and the 
Evidence of their reſpeRive Apthenticity examined.“ To this treatiſe 
Dr. Prieſtley has given an anſwer, in the ſecond part of his ©« Letters 
to a young Man.“ As the controverſy is of a very recent date, it 
will probably be productive of farther publications, 


it 
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it has never been called in queſtion, and there- 
fore needs no more particular proof. 

2. Philo and Joſephus, the two moſt conſider- 
able writers who lived in that age, as well as a 
great many others of the ſame religion before 
and ſince, do expreſsly aſſert it as a notorious 
fact, that Mo/es was the author of their religion 
and polity, and that he lived about the time 
mentioned in the propoſition. 

3. There is a reaſon to believe, that as the 
Hebrew language is of acknowledged antiquity, 
and does indeed bear many of the peculiar marks 
of an original, they had among them ſome writ- 
ten and credible account of the beginning of 
their conſtitution and nation; eſpecially conſi- 
dering how much their laws differ from thoſe of 
any other people on the face of the earth. 

4. Several of the Pagan writers, of whom we 
ſhall give a more particular account in the ſcho- 
lium, do mention Mo/es as undoubtedly the Late 
giver of the Jets. | 

5. We cannot find that there was any conteſt 
between the Jews and the neighbouring nations, 
concerning the antiquity of Ms/es, and the origin 
of the Few!/h religion, though ſeveral of them 
pretended their religious inſtitutions to be much 
older; as appears eſpecially by thoſe two excel- 
lent books which Fo/ephus has written againſt 
Appion, expreſsly on this ſubject. 

1, 5.56. There is reaſon to believe that the 
Fewiſh religion has been of conſiderable anti- 
quity, and was founded by Mz/es about the tim 
mentioned above. Q. E. D. | 

Grot. de Verit. J. i. $ 16. p. 63—66.— 
Jenk. of Chriſtian. vol. i. p. 95—109. 


SCHOLIUM I. X 

It may not be improper here to illuſtrate gr. 4. 
by giving an account of ſeveral ancient authors 
among the Pagans, by whoſe teſtimony it is con- 
firmed, 
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1. Manetho, Cheremon, Apollonius, and Lyſima- 
chus, beſides ſome other ancient Egyptians and 
Greeks, whoſe hiſtories are now loſt, as expreſsly 
quoted by Fo/ephus, as extant in his days, and 
paſſages are collected from them, in which they 
agree, that Moſes was the leader, of the Jews 
when they departed from Eg yp!, and the founder 
of their laws; though ſome of theſe writers in- 
termix with their ſtory many ridiculous and 
infamous circumſtances, which the Fews have 
always denied, but from the quotation of which 
we may aſſure ourſelves, that the authors quoting 
the paſſages in queſtion took them honeſtly and 
exactly as they found them. | 

Fof. againſt Appion. J. i. 926. p. 1352-1354. 

Ed. Hudſ. p. 105 5. Cologn,—lbid. 532. 

p. 1357, 1358. 101d. F 34. p. 1359, 1360. 

And Euſebius brings paſſages to the like pur- 
poſe from Eupolemus and Artapanus; but as for 


thoſe long quotations he afterwards brings from 


the tragedies of Ezekiel and Demetrius upon the 
fame ſubject; as the authors ſeem to have been 
Jews, if not Chriſtians, they are placed with leſs 
propriety among the teſtimonies now under exa- 
mination. 

Enſ. Prep. Ev. l. ix. cap. 2629. 
Clayton's Vind. of the Old Teſtament, 

P. 128. | $104 
2. Strabo, (Geog. I. xvi.) gives an account of 
the law of Moſes as forbidding images, and limit- 
ing divine worſhip to one inviſible or rather 
univerſal being; and in conſequence of this bears 
an honourable teſtimony to the Jervs, as a pious 


and righteous nation. 


Warb. Div. Leg. vol. i. p. 417, 418. 


Leland againſt Morg. p. 212, 213. 
Edit. 2. 


, Celſus alſo refers to this paſſage of Strabo, and 


frequently mentions Moſes and other perſons 


recorded in the Je hiſtory, in ſuch a manner 
5 as 
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as plainly to ſhew he was familiarly acquainted 
with it. 

3. Juſtin from Trogus Pompeius tells us, that 
Moſes, whom by miſtake he calls the ſon of 
Foſeph, being driven from Egypt, and leading 
other exiles, encamped at mount Sinai, and there 
conſecrated the ſeventh day as a ſacred ſolemnity, 
or as he ignorantly expreſſes it, a perpetual a. 

Juſt. Hiſt. l. xxxvi. c. ii. 
4. Pliny the elder ſpeaks of Moſes, as eminent 
among the magicians, probably referring to his 
power of working miracles. 
Pliny's Nat. Hiſt. l. xxx. c. i.— Lardner's 
Teſt. vol. i. p. 339, 340. — Worts, vol. 
Vil. p. 250. 

5. Tacitus mentions Moſes as one of the exiles 
from Egypt, who perſuaded the reſt of them to 
commit themſelves to him as a celeſtial guide, 
and takes farther notice of their being conducted 
by him through the wilderneſs, relieved in their 
thirſt, and receiving a ſet of laws from him, of 
which he gives a large though a very faulty ac- 
count. | 

Tacit. Hift. I. v. c. ili.—v.———Gord. Tac. 
v. iv. p. 476—482.— Clayton, ibid 
p. 132— 138. G 

6. Juvenal mentions M̃ſes as the author of a 
volume, which was preſerved with great care 
among the 7ews, by which the worſhip of images 
and eating ſw ines fleſh were forbidden, circum- 
ciſion and the obſervation of the ſabbath ſtrictly. 
. enjoined. Fuv. Sat, xiv. ver. 96—106. 

N. B. Before him, Horace has mentioned J- 
deus Apella, or a circumciſed Fero as a ſort of 
proverb of credulity, probably in reference tb 
their believing ſo many miraculous events re- 
corded in their ſacred books: (Hor. Sat. J. i.$ 5. 
ſub fin. comp. Sat. ix. ver. 69, 70.) yet as he 
does not expreſsly mention Miſes, (however {6me 
have thought he referred to him Od. ii. 
e whic 
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which we lay no ſtreſs upon, Vid. Delpb. Not. 


ibid.) we chuſe not to add him to the catalogue 
of theſe writers, | | 

7. Longinus cites Moſes as the law-giver of the 
Jews, and a perſon of no inconſiderable cha- 
racer, and adds, that he has given a noble ſpe- 
cimen of the true ſublime, in his account of the 
creation of the world. | 

Long. de Sub. § 9. p. 50. Pearce's Ed. 1732. 
m—Lardners Teſt. vol. inn p. 105.— 
Works, vol. viii. p. 166168, . 

8. Numenius, as quoted by Euſebius and Origen, 
mentions Muſæus, probably Moſes, as a leader 
of the Jews, who by his prayers brought dread- 
ful calamities on Egypt; which Famnes and Fam- 
bres, thoſe celebrated magicians, were not able 
to reſiſt : and Euſebius reports it as his ſaying, 
that Plato was only Moſes ſpeaking Greek.” 

Euſeb. Prep. Ev. ix. 8. xi. 10.——Orig. 

againſt Cel. l. iv. p. 198, 199.,—Lard- 
ners Teſt. vol. iii. c. xxxv. Works, 
vol. viii. p. 168-172. 

9. Chalcidius ſpeaks of Moſes as a perſon of 
eminent wiſdom, more than human eloquence, 
and as one who pretended to divine revelation ; 
but it is much to be doubted whether he were a 
Pagan, or, as both Euſebius and Fabricius main- 
tain, a Chriſtian Platoniſt. Vid. Budæi Phil. Hiſt, 
c. iv. § 22. not. p. 160, 161. | 

Lardn. Vid. vol. iv. c. xlii. 
vol, viii. p. 346—349. 

10. Hermippus, an ancient writer of the life of 
Pythagoras, ſays that the philoſophers did in 
many of their rules imitate the laws of the Fews; 


W. rte, 


but I find not that he expreſsly mentions Me/es 


as the author of them. 
To again Appion, I. i. § 22. p. 1345. 
22 


11. The Orphic verſes, which, though ſpuri- 
ous, are generally reckoned of great antiquity, 
; incul- 


P. VI. Teftimonies of Heathen Writers continued. 
inculcate the worſhip of one God as recom- 
mended by that law, which was given by him 
* who was drawn out of the water, and received 
« two tables of ſtone from the hand of God.“ 
neg Euſ. Prep. Ev. I. xiii. c. xii. p. 666. 
12. Diodorus Siculus, in his catalogue of thoſe 
law-givers who pretended to have received the 
plan of their laws from ſome deity, mentions 
Moſesg as aſcribing his to that God whom he 
calls Warren, is probably a pe of 
FJebovab. + 
— 4 $3 J. i. ſub. init. Engliſb Tranſla- 

tion, p. 49.——Gale's Court of Gent. 

part i. p. 308. 

And in an 8988 out of his fortieth book, 
which is preſerved by Photius, he gives a large 
though in ſome reſpects erroneous account of the 
Zews; in which he ſpeaks of Moſes as a man of 
illuſtrious prudence and courage, who ſettled the 
Jews in their land, and inftituted their religion 
and laws, forbidding them images, as he pre- 
tends, on pantheiſtic principles, divided them 
into twelve tribes, eſtabliſhed the prieſthood 
among them with a judicial power, and adds 
ſeveral other particulars, which though mingled 
with miſtakes are of great importance. 1151 

Diod. Sic. ap. Phot. Bib. Ne. 244. p. #851, 


„ "9.07 
13. Do Call jus, I. Exxñtiſpeaks of the Jews 
as worſhipping a being of ünutterable majeſty 


and of an invitible nature; but 1 find not that he 
mentions Macs as giving | them thoſe ideas of 
him. * 

14. Varro mentions the Romans as having 
agreed with the Jetiſh nation, in that firſt wor- 
ſhip of theirs without images, of which he de- 
clares his approbation. 

Var. ap. Aug. de Civ. Dei, iv. 31. 

15. Philemon, in the days of Alexander the 
Great, has ſome verſes which ſeem to be a kind 

Vol. I. G g of 
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of trauſlation from part of the decalogue ;. ſo 
that there can be no reaſonable doubt of his be- 
ing acquainted with it, though he fays er 
of Moſes, See the verſes in | 

Ridley of the Spirit, Serm. vii. p. 266. 
And if Phocylides were indeed, as is generally 
—_— a heathen poet, before Chriſt's time, he 
— — be joined to Philemon, as he has plainly 
tranſlated many of the 'Mo/aic laws, though he 
does not expreſsly mention their author. 
16. Juſtin Martyr expreſsly ſays, that moſt of 


the hiſtorians, poets, law-givers and philoſophers 
of the Greeks mention Moſes as the leader and 


Prince of the Few nation; and particularly 


enumerates Polemon, Appion of Poſſidon, Ptolemy 
1 mus, Hellanicus, Philocorus, Cuſtor, Thallus 
and Alexander Polybiſtor, beſides thoſe taken 
notice of above; and adds, what it is very im- 
portant to obſerve, that they took their account 
of "Moſes not from the Fews, but the Egyptian 
prieſts, whence it is well known they collected 
moſt of their learning. 


Ful. Cobortalio ad Gent. p. 9—11.— 
Hluuet. Dem. Pr. IV. c. Ii. Y. 49, S.— 
Calm. Dig. vol. ii, p. 236-238. 


hs 
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It may not be improper here to add, that 72 oſe= 
phus has — that the Sbepberd kings, 
whom Manetho mentions as making ſo great a 

fgure in Egypt, and mat length expelled, were 
Hraelites; and Dr. Morgan has grafted a great 
many falſe and abſurd things relating to the 
Jewiſh hiſtory upon that ſuppoſition : but a late 
ingenious writer has entirely overthrown the 
foundation of that notion, as well as juſtly ex- 
poſed Morgan's wild ſuperſtructure ; and has ad- 


vanced ſome reaſons worthy of conſideration, to 


prove ; 
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prove that the ſhepherd: CEN were — and 
defcendants of matt 

Morg. Mor. Phil. vol. iii. p. 73.—7 bees 

philus Camtabrigienſis Vind. of anc. Heb. 


Hit. pat præſ. Rem. xxv. p. 5 64. 
Foſ. Cont. App. J. i. 914-167. . 


PROPOSITION. Cv. 


% 
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The ancient us before the time of Chriſt 1E r. 
had books among them, bearing. the titles of cxx1, 
thoſe which make up what we prateſtants call 


the books of the Old Teflament,, and a catalogue 
of which may be foen at the * of any of 
our bibles. 


* — 


1. The books of the old 99 are ſtill 
extant in the Hebrew and Chaldee languages, with 
ſuch marks of r as prove them to be very 
ancient. 

2. There was a Greek tranſlation of them, in 
the days of Ptolemy Pbiladelphus, which was laid 
up in the Alexandrine library collected by him. 

Prid. Con. vol. ii. p. 27-47. præſ. p. 27 
—35, 44—47.— 79. Ant. |. xii. c. ii. 
——Euf. Eccleſ. Hiſt. l. v. c. viii. Valeſ. 
Not. 

3. It is generally thought by learned men, that 
Ontelos publiſhed his Targum, i. e. the Chaldee 
er rs on the law, and Fanathan his on the 


Much has been ſaid by chronologers concerning the Shep- 
herd kings, and different conjectures haye been ſormed concern- 
ing them. The matter is not of great importance. Mr. Jack= 
ſon refers the Shepherd Py naſty to the ſettlement of the Iſraelites 
in Egypt. Sir Iſaac Newton ſuppoſes the Shepherds to have 
been the expelled Cannanites; and Mr. Bryant, if my recollec- 
tion does not fail me, refers them to the Amonians. Mr. Bre- 
kell, in his 66 Differtation upon the Subjects of Circumciſion,“ 
coincides in opinion with 'Fheophilos Contabii ienfis, who, I 
apprehend, was Dr. Squire, afterwards Biſhop of St. David's. 
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prophets, either before or very near the time of 
Chriſt, which plainly ſhews the original Hebrew 
x0 have been older. | 

Calmet Dig. in Onk: — Fonath. rid. 
Can. vol. ii. f. 531538, 542—545. 

4. Faſephus gives us an obſcure kind of cata- 
logue of the ſacred books among the Jes, in 
which he expreſsly mentions the five books of 
4 Moſes, 13 of the Prophets, 4 of Hymns and Moral 
precepts. - Now if we with many critics allow, 
that Ruth was added to Judges, and Lamenta- 
tions to Jeremy, then this number will agree 
with thoſe which make up our Old Teſtament. 

Fof. againſt Appion, 1. i. p. 1036. Col. Ed. 
p. 1333. Hud/. Prid. Con. vol. i. 
P. 331, 332. e . Anlig. 
vol. ii. p. 373. 

5. Both Fews and — from the time of 
Chriſt, have generally agreed to receive thoſe 
books which make up our Old Teſtament as ge- 
nuine. As to the attempt that has been made 
to introduce others called the Apocrypha, which 
will hereafter be examined, it does not affect the 
preſent queſtion, any farther than as the Fews 
reſpecting theſe books may be conſidered as an 
argument of their care in examining thoſe they 
admitted. 

| 6. The quotations made from the Old Teſta- 

: ment in the New, which we have already proved 
to be genuine, do evidently infer the exiſtence 
of thoſe books from whence they were taken ; 

. and alſo ſhew by the way, that the Jews did not 
790 receive them as authentic but divine, as 
oſephus alſo in the preceding reference aſſures 
i — — at they did in the ſtrongeſt terms: and it is 
obſervable, that all the books of the Old Teſta- 
ment are cited in the New, except Judges, Ruth, 
Eccleſiaſtes, Canticles, Ezra, Nebemiab, Eftber, 
and perhaps Chronicles; inſomuch that on the 
whole, the cxpreſs quotations from or references 
| Lo 


R 
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ro the' Old Teſtament in the whole volume of the 
New, are computed at about 600. Vid. [Index to 
Mattaire's Ed. of the New Teſtament. 
-'% Melito, Gregory Nazianzen, Origen, Athance 
fins, Hilary, Epipbanius, Ferom, and ſeveral later 
writers, have given us catalogues of the books 
of the Old Teſtament; in which none of ours are 
omitted, excepting Ruth, which is left out in 
ſome, becauſe perhaps included in Judges. 

8. The Samaritans, who ſeparated from the 
Jews, many hundred years before the birth of 


Chriſt, have in their language a Pentaleuch, in 


the main exactly agreeing with the Hebrew. 
Prid. Con. vol. i. p. 416—418. Dupin 
on the Can. vol. i. c. i. $ 2—5.—Catmet's 
Dick. vol. ii. p. 599, 600.——Kennicott's 
Difſert. on the Hebrew Text, vol. i. 
p. 33Z7—=&c.——Kennicott's Account of 
bis Collation, p. 145. 
T, 2, 3, 4. 5, 6, 7, 8.19. Valet propofitio. | 
. Leuſd. Diſſ. Phil. p. 54-62. Fenk. of 
Chriſtian. vol. ii. p. $4—94. 


COROLLARY, 


Sir William Temple's inſinuation, that there 
are no Hebrew records now extant older than the 
Auguſtan age, is moſt wild and arbitrary; and ſo 
contrary to ſtrong and direct evidence, and indeed 
to common ſenſe, that one would believe he 
intended to except the Old Teſtament, though he 
expreſſes himſelf in ſo unguarded a manner. 

Temp. Miſc. vol. ii. p. 36. Ed. 2. 


SCHOLIUM, 


Nothing is ſaid above of that Jewiſb chronicle, 
called Seder Olam Rabbab, i. e. the larger chroni- 
cle, on which ſome have laid ſo great a ſtreſs, 
as the authority of it is diſputed: but the regard 
which ſome very learned men have paid to it, 
makes one wiſh that the evidence of its authen- 

Fs Gg 3 Licity, 
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ticity, and the importance of its contents, may 
be ſet in a clearer and eaſier light than that in 
which it has hitherto appeared; for if it be in- 
deed true; that its author was maſter to the com- 
pilers of the Mina, it muſt be worthy an atten- 
tive inquiry. Prid. Con. vol. ii. Pref. p. 20. 


PROPOSITION CI. 
The books of the Old Teftament, which the 


f 


ancient Fews had among them in Chriſt's time, 


were in the main genuine “. 


DEMONSTRATION 1. 


From external evidence. 
Prop. 104. l. Conſidering what evidence there 
is, that there was ſuch a perſon as Mo/es, and 


that he was law-giver of the Jews there is rea- 
ſon to believe that he would write his inſtitu- 


tions, ſince there was ſuch proper and important 
occaſion for doing 1t. | 
Prop. 104. Schol. 1. Ne. b, 7, 9, 11.2. Several 
of the authors enumerated above ſpeak of Maſes 
as a Toriter, as well as a law-giver. 
3. In the nature of things it is very probable, 


that in a polity;{o founded as that of Moſes ap- 


pears to have been, occaſions of writing hiſtories 
and laws ſhould have occurred; and that reli- 
gious teachers, riſing in different ages, ſhould by 
their writings, as thoſe of other religions have 
done, endeavour to inforce an inſtitution, which 
they at leaſt ſuppoſed to be divine, 

4. The perſons to whom the books of Maſes 
and. the ſucceeding writers were firſt propoſed, 
were capable of judging whether they were ge- 
nuine or no; and there is no reaſon to believe, 


- * As a general reference on this ſubject, ſee Leland's Anſoer 
#0 Bolingbroke's Letters on the Study of Hiſtory. p. 44—70. Former 
Editor, See alſo Leland's View of ical Writers, vol. ii, 
p. 286—305. 4th Edition. 

Mo they 
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they would have received them with ſuch extra- | 


ordinary regard, as it is well known the Ferwws 
paid to them, if they had not been well fatisfied 
on that head : and conſidering how highly thoſe 
books were regarded by all the pious Fews; and 
how much even their civil affairs depended upon 
them, we cannot ſuppoſe that an entire change 
of them . could have been attempted, without 
being diſcovered and rejected with the utmoſt 
indignation. | | 

15. Prop. 105.|6. There is reaſon to believe 
that the books of the Old Teſtament, which the 
ancient Fews had among them, were genuine. 
E. D. 


DEMONSTRATION 2, 


Taken from internal arguments. | 
1. Many of the facts recorded in the Old Teſ- 
tament are of ſo extraordinary a nature, that if 
the books giving an account of them had been 
forged, the very circumſtance of their being 
before unknown, would have been a ſufficient 
argument againſt receiving any books that con- 
tained an account of them. 
2. Many of the inſtitutions contained in their 
laws were ſo burthenſome, and ſome of them, 
humanly ſpeaking, ſo hazardous, or rather ſo cer- 
tainly ruinous to any nation not ſecured by an 
extraordinary providence'correſpondent to them, 
(eſpecially thoſe relating to the /abbatrcal year, 
the reſort of all the males to Feru/alem, and the 
prohibition of cavalry) that forged books con- 
raining ſuch precepts would probably have been 
rejected with the greateſt abhorrence. | 
Bennet on Script. p. 72 —74.—Sherlock 
on Proph. Diff. iv. Warb. Div. Leg. 
Dol. ii. p. 462, 463.—-Diſcourſe of the 
Proofs of the Books of Moſes, at the End 

of | Paſeal's Thoughts, French Edition. 
Gg4 3- The 
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3. The great variety obſervable in the file of 
theſe books, makes it improbable. they ſhould 
have been the work of one, and the unity of deſign, 
that they ſhould have been the invention of many : 
for if theſe ſuppoſed inventors lived in different 
ages, they could not have conſulted with each 
other: and if they lived in the ſame age, the 
largeneſs of their plan-would only have ſubjected 
them to new difficulties, without being likely to 
anſwer any valuable end : and he who could be 
weak enough to embarraſs a ſcheme with ſo many 
unneceſſary articles, muſt probably have wanted 
a genius capable of managing them all ſo well. 

Fortin's Rem. on Eccleſ. Hiſt. vol. i. p. 41 


2 9 
N. B. The fame remark may alſo be applied 
to the New Teſtament, though the external argu- 
ments for the genuineneſs of it are ſo ſtrong, 
that it did not ſeem neceſſary to inſiſt upon this 
hint. Millar's Prop. vol. i. p. 98. 
4. The proviſion that was made for reading 
the law publicly every ſeventh year, at the feaſt 


of tabernacles, (when it is probable the copies 


kept in private hands might be compared with 
that laid up before the Lord) Deut. xxxi 9—13, 
24—26. and the injunction on the king to tranſ- 
cribe it with his own hand, Deu. xvii. 18—20. 
would be a probable means of preventing cor- 
ruption; and adds an evidence to the genuine- 
neſs of theſe writings, much greater than can be 


found with regard to others of the moſt ancient 
authors. | | 


The charge alſo given to private perſons te 
make themſelves familiarly acquainted with the 
contents of the law, and to teach it their chil- 
dren, deſerves to be mentioned under this head, 
as an inſtitution of the greateſt importance for 
keeping it uncorrupted: (Deut. vi. 6—9. and 
Jim.) and which indeed according to the * 
Ms & | ; 0 
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of Joſephus in the preceding reference, had an 
extraordinary efficacy to this purpoſe. 
1, & 2, & 3, &c. 4.15. Valet propefitio. 
Nich. Conf. vol. iv. p. 17—22. 12m0 Edi- 
tion. Oct. Ed. vol. ii. part iv. p. 10, 13. 
enk. of Chriſtian. vol. i. Pp. 169 
187. 


$SCHOLIUM I, 


To this it is objected, that the degeneracy of ;,zc 1 
the Fews, according to their own hiſtory, and cxx1r. 
their diſregard to the inſtitutions of Moſes, toge- aw 


ther with the ſcarcity of books in thoſe carly 
ages, and the various oppreſſions which they 
ſuffered under their enemies, might occaſion the 
loſs of authentic copies, and give ſome deligning 
prieſts an opportunity of ſubſtituting others in 
their room : eſpecially might this happen,.when 
the book of the law was ſaid to be found in the 
reign of Joſiah, 2 Kings xxii. 8, Sc. or during 
the time of the Babylouiſb captivity, But to this 
it is anſwered, | 
1. This at beſt is no more than a conjecture, 
without any politive proof of ſuch a forgery. - 
2. It is uncertain whether, if ſuch a fraud had 
been attempted, it could have ſucceeded at either 
of the times mentioned, though they are indeed 
the moſt probable which can be aſſigned. For, 
not to inſiſt upon the poſſibility there is, that the 
writing found in 7-/ab's reign was only the laſk 
chapter of Deuteronomy, that awakening paſlage 
of ſcripture; were we to ſuppoſe it to have been 
the whole Pentateuch, perhaps Joſiah might before 
have had ſome copy of the law, though not 
equally perfect with the original which had been 
found in, the temple; and he might be. more 
powerfully ſtruck with hearing it read in the cir- 
cumſtances there deſcribed, though he had not 
been before an entire ſtranger to the contents of 
it, which it is certain he was not, SoulWrnny 
rae 
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the reformation he had before made, 2 Chron. 
xxxIiv. 3, Sc. There were probably ſome copies 
of the law remaining in other hands, as there 
certainly were during the time of the captivity ; 
See Dan. ix. 11—13. to which may be added 


Exxra iii. 25. vi. 18—21. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 22. 


Ezra 1. 1. Neb. viii. 1-8. So that it appears 
to be an idle tale, which ſo many of the chriſtian 
fathers borrowed from the Jews, that Ezra, by 
divine inſpiration reſtored the ſacred books, after 
they had been entirely loſt. | | 
Euf, Eccleſ. Hi. v. 8. Valeſ. Not. —— 
Prid. Con. vol. i. p. 329. Fennings's 
Fewiſh Antiq. vol. i. p. 172. 

3. There is not the leaſt probability, that ſuch 
laws as thoſe which are now to be found in the 
Old Teſtament, were forged at any time, eſpe- 
cially on ſuch an occaſion ; ſince nothing could 
have been more imprudent, upon the principles 
of human policy, than ſuch precepts as thoſe 
mentioned Prop. 106. Dem. 2. gr. 2. which would 
have been peculiarly liable to exception, when 
Vrael was ſo ſurrounded with enemies, and ſtrait- 
ened in their poſſeſſions, as they were both in 
the days of ab and Ezra. Nor can we ima- 


gine, that to theſe Exra would have added that 


precept, on which they were obliged ta put away 
their ſtrange wives, which was ſo tender a point, 
and might have produced ſuch fatal diviſions; 
conſidering how many had married ſuch, and 
how conſiderable ſome of them were both by 
birth and alliance, and how many foreign fami- 
lies would be made their enemies by ſuch di- 
yorces : ſome of them were alſo prieſts and Le- 
vites, who muſt have been privy to the forgery, 
if there had been any. So that upon the whole, 
there is ſo little reaſon to ſuſpect Ezra as the 
inventor of theſe precepts, that it is an inſtance 
of the impartial regard he had for the original, 
that he would retain'them at ſo great a 8 

ra 


Pur VI. Whether Myſes wrote the” Pentateuch. 


Ezra ix, x. Neb. xiii. 23-29. a remark alfo ap- 

Plicable 1 in ſome degree to ab. 

Burn. on the Art. p. 83, 84. Evans 
Cbriſtian Temp. vol. it. p. 355-377. 
———-Millar's Prop. vol. i. p. 88-94. 

Alix Reflect. vol. i. p. 32, 33.— 
Shuckford's Connection, vol. ii. p. 337. 
"—Leland againſt Tindal, vol. ii. p. 123 

* 142. 


SCHOLIUM 2, 


It is farther objected, that it is impoſſible that 
Moſes ſhould have been the author of the Penta- 
tench, or; Samuel or Nehemiah of thoſe books 
which ga under their name; ſince many circum- 
ſtances. are recorded in them, which did not hap- 
pen till many: years after their death; Vid. Ger. 
xii- 6, xxii, 14. XXXvi. 31, Exod. xvi. 35. (com- 
pared with 7%. v. 12.) Numb. xii. 3. Deul. ii. 
12. ii. 11, 14. XXXLV; 5, Sc. 1 Sam. xxv. to the 
end of the 2d of Samuel, Neb. xii. 10, 11. where 
the catalogue of high pricſts is carried down'to 
the time of Alexander the Great. 

Jo that part of this objection. which may affect 
the Pentatench, ſome have replied, that Samuel 
might have been the author of thoſe books, 
which are called the books of Mo/es, becauſe they 
treat of him, as thoſe of Samuel are named after 
that prophet, becauſe his hiſtory made fo conſi- 
derable a part of them. Among others, Sir 1/aac 
Newton and Lord Barrington ſuppoſe Gene/is, and 
the other hiſtorical books before Moſes's time, 
to have been written by Samuel, and for this 
purpoſe quote As iii. 21, 24. But this is fo 
directly contrary to many other ſcriptures, that 
it is ſtrange that any ſhould patronize the opi- 
— eſpecially when comparing 1 Sam. 11. 10. 
and 2 Sam. xxiii. 3—5. which may afford ſo eaſy 
and beautiful an illuſtration of the above- men- 
tioned 
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tioned text in Ads, on which Barrington lays his 
chief ſtreſs. (See Grey on the laſt words of 
David.) The ſcriptures to which this hypotheſis 
is moſt directly contrary, are 2 Chron. xxiii. 18. 
Dan. ix. 11, 13. Mal. iv. 4. Mark vii. 19. xii. 
19. Luke, xvi. 29, 31. xx. 28, 37. XXIV. 27, 44. 
John i. 45. v. 46, 47. 
Barring. Eſſays on Div. Difpenſations. 
# App. No. iv. Works, vol. iii. p. 197 
| 'N —=208.——Newton on Daniel, c. i. 
Therefore waving this, it ſeems more reaſon- 
able to ſay, (as the molt ancient Jewiſb writers 
'Y ſince the time of the Old Teftament aſſure us,) 
A that Ezra publiſhed a new edition' of the books 
q of Meſes, in which he added thoſe paſſages as 
notes, which perhaps afterwards cropt into the 
rext, by the miſtake of the tranſcribers: though 
indeed with regard to many of the paſſages 
alledged, it is evident there is no abſurdity at 
all in ſuppoſing them to have been written by 
Moſes himſelf. Perhaps Simon the Fuft might 
alſo make ſome additions to thoſe books which 
were written after Ezra's time. 


Prid. Con. vol. i. p. 342345, $73-575- 
Kidder on the Pent, vol. i. Of 


$SCHOLIUM 3. 


As for Father Simon's hypotheſis, 8 the 
Pentateuch was formed from ſome looſe writings 
of the annals of Moſes, and that many of the 
leaves were tranſpoſed ; the reaſons on which it 
depends are fo inconſiderable, that it ſeems not 
neceflary to give a more particular view of it. 

Sim. Crit. Hiſt. Old Teſt. p. 36, Sc. 
Dupin. of the Can. vol. i, c. iii. $1. p. 68 
75. Mich. Conf. vol. iv. p. 8—16. 

Lol. ii. p. 5—10, Svo. Marſh's Au- 


thenlicity of the five Books of __ con- 
Aidered. 


$ CHO» 
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SCHOLIUM 4. 


Under the 2d ſtep of the 2d Demonſtration, we 
might have mentioned the omiſſion of the doc- 
trine of future rewards and puniſhments, on which 
Dr. Warburton has inſiſted fo largely in his learn» 
ed work, called the Divive Legation of Moſes: 
but as that argument is intended to prove not 
only the genuinenefs, but alſo indeed the divine 
authority of thoſe books, it may be proper to 
ſtate it alone elſewhere. - We ſhall only add here, 
that there is reaſon to ſuſpect whether, allowing 
the argument to be valid, it be of ſo great im- 
portance as the ingenious author ſuppoſes; ſeeing 
it depends upon fo many nice queſtions, v. g. 
how far it is certain that Mo/es has omitted it? 
how far ſuch an omiſhon is peculiar to him as a 
legiſlator? how far it proves its dependence upon 
an equal-providence? what that equal providence 
was? whether perſonal or national? and how 
far the expectation of it, or ground for that ex- 

ctation, was a thing peculiar to the eus? On 
all theſe accounts, the argument is much more 
complex, and ſeems leſs certain and leſs ſtrik- 
ing, than ſimilar arguments, drawn from Mo/es's 

having laid it down as a fact certainly to be de- 
pended upon, that a treble crop ſhould attend 
the ſixth year of tillage from the ſabbatical, Lev. 
xxv. 21. and that the family of Aaron in its male 
line ſhould never be extinct, nor ever want an 
adult heir free from thoſe blemiſhes that would 
have rendered him incapable of ſervice ; which 
nothing but a full conſciouſneſs of a divine lega- 
tion, could have warranted ſo wiſe a man in 
making fundamental to his ſyſtem. 

Midaleton's Miſc. Works, vol. i. p. 3$1—- 
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PROPOSITION CVII. 


The Old Teſtament as now extant in the He- Lr. 


brew, 18 in the main what it originally was. CXXIII. 
| DEMO NEN 


The Old Teftament as now extant genuin. P. vl. 


„ + DEMONSTIRATION...-.:; 
Prop 106. t. The Old Teftatment, as extant ia 
the time of che Jer who were contemporary 
with Cbriſt, was genuine. P80) er 81 
2. Such as it was in the time of Chriſi, it came 
early into the hands of the chriſtians, and has 
continued in their hands ever ſince; fo: that the 
Fews could not have been able to make any con- 
tiderable alteration in it, had they been ever fo 
deſirous of it, while the chriſtians were ſuch a 
guard upon them, in a matter on which ſo much 
of the evidence of chriſtianity has at leaſt been 
ſuppoſed to depend; nor on the other hand, 
could the chriſtians corrupt ĩt without the diſ- 
covery of the Fews, who would never have ſpared 
them, could they have proved ſuch an attempt 
on records which they eſteemed ſo favored, by 
perſons for whom they had ſuch an implacable 


averſion. - | | 


3. There have been many ancient verſions, 
which are yet extant in the Polyglot bible, in 
which there is ſuch an agreement in the main 
both with the original and with each. other, as 
we cannot ſuppoſe there could have been, had 
the original been corrupted after the date of thoſe 
verſions, of which ſome are of conſiderable age. 

N. B. The moſt confiderable verſionsto'which 
we refer above, beſides the LXX. were the Tar- 
gums, or Chaldee Paraphraſes, which if later than 
Chriſt's time were yet very ancient; the (Greek 
of Theodotion, Aquila, and Sym machus; the Syriac; 
the Arabic; Ethiopic, and Perſian; beſides. the 
A perſuaſion of the abſolute integrity and purity of the 
Hebrew text was long current among the generality of proteſtant 
Givines. But this opinion was ſo powerfully attacked by Dr. 
Kennicott, in his two Diſſertations on the printed Stat? of the 
Hebrew Text, and, at length, ſo completely and experimentally 
refuted by his collations, that it is now umverſally exploded, | 
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old Halic: of all which ſee Jones and Walton 


referred to below. 


4. In latter ages, the Maſorites have expreſſed 


a great and even ſuperſtitious care, in keeping 
the copy of the Old Teſtament as incorrupt as 
poſſible, numbering even the lines, the words, 


and the letters in each book: and though this 


care may be ſaid to come late, 7. e. about the 
year 500, it is to be remembered, it extends to 
thoſe ages in which chriſtians were moſt ignorant 
of Hebrew, and the Jetos had ſume learning; ſo- 
that perhaps had they been diſpoſed to corrupt 
their ſcriptures, they might have done it then 
with the greateſt ſafety: in which view, there 
ſeems to be ſomething very providential in this 
exact ſcrupuloſity of theirs at ſuch a period. See 
Pref. to Vn Flogght's Ed. of the Heb. Bib. 

1, 2, &3, & 4.]5. The Old Teſtament as extant 
in the Hebrew is in the main uncorrupted. 


Fones's Crit. Leck. c. iv. $Tom74. c. xiii. 
xiv, xvi, XVil, xvili. MS.——Trurret. 


vol. i. Loc. ii. queſt, x. 8 5—13.— 
——/ altos Prol. to Polyg. Bib. 
Dr. Gill's Preface to his Diſſertation on 
the Hebrew Language, part 1. 


SCHOLIUM I. 


To this ſome object the difference which there. 


is in many places between the LXX. and the 
Hebrew; ſome of which variations are of great 
moment, eſpecially in chronology. To this we 
may reply, 

1. That it is reaſonable to believe the LXX. 


may have been altered in ſome places, or the 


Hebrew miſtaken by the firſt tranſlators, which 
may account for ſeveral differences. 

2. If it be ſuppoſed that the Hebrew points 
were of later invention, a ſuppoſed difference in 
them will account for a vaſt number of variations 


in 
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in the LXX. and the ſimilarity of ſeveral Hebrew 
letters will account for many more. 

3. The LXX. itſelf atteſts the truth and 5 
nels of vaſtly. the greater part of the Hebrew 
bible, even if it ſhould be granted that this tranſ- 
lation is preferable to the original; which yet is 
a conceſſion by no means to be made: now the 
propoſition does not aſſert, that there are no 
errors at all in the Hebrew copy; the contrary 
to which the difference between the Keri and 
Kethib does evidently ſne w. | 

Prid. Con. ul. i. p. 3 „ | 
Con. vol. i. p. 48—72. Winder's 
Hiſt. of Knowl. vol, i. c. 3 
Notes on Scripture, vol. i. p. 118-129“. 


SCHOLIUM_ 2. 


It is farther objected, that many paſſages 
quoted in the New Teſtament, and in the writings 
of the chriſtian fathers, are very different from 
the correſpondent paſſages as they now ſland in 
the Hebrew; and that ſome words are introduced 
as quotations, which are no where to be found. 
Nou if with ſome we ſuppoſe, that thoſe early 
chriſtian writers quoted from the LXX. the ob- 
jection will then coincide with the former: but 
as for reaſons to be given elſewhere, we do not 
got that, we anſwer, 


„There is nothing in which the difference between the He- 
brew Bible and the ſeptuagint verſion is more mcg, Krge im- 
portant than in the diverſity of their chronology. To which 
the preference ſhould be given has been much diſputed among 
learned men, and there are great names on both ſides of the 
F Two of the lateſt Engliſh writers on the ſubject are 

iſhop Clayton and Mr. Jackſon. ITbe Biſhop's work 1s enti- 
tied, „The Chronology of the Hebrew Bible vindicated ; the 
Facts compared with other antient Hiſtories, and the Diflicultics 
explained, from the Flood to the Death of Moſes ; together 
with ſome Conjectures in Relation to Egypt, during that eriod | 
of Time.” Mc. ackſon, in his Chronological ntiquities,“ 
= 2 with great ability and learning, the oppoſite hypo- 


1. Per- 
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1. Perhaps they quoted from their memory; 
which is the more probable, as ſometimes the 
ſame paſſage is quoted by different authors in 
very different words, cven where the ſenſe agrees. 

2. The /en/e of the paſſages ſuppoſed to be 
loſt is ſtill ro be t in the Old Teſtament, 
though the words be not, eſpecially Matt. ii. lt. 
Fohn vii. 38. Yet if it were to be granted, that 
ſome of the verſes originally belonging to the 
Old Teſtament are loſt, it would not be at all 
inconſiſtent with the truth of our propoſition, 
which only oppoſes general, material, and de- 
ſigned corruption *. 


Dod. Fam. Exp. in Loc. crit. 


$SCHOLIUM 3. 


It is farther objected, that many of the chriſ- 
tian fathers complain, that the Fews had cor- 
rupted the Old Teſtament, in order to weaken the 
proofs of chriſtianity from thence. _ 

Anſ. Juſtin Martyr, and ſome others who ad- 
vance this charge, were only acquainted with 
ſome Greek Lerſions, which whether it were the 
LXX. or not, muſt be hereafter conſidered; and 
believing the divine authority of them, they 
charge all the variations which are to be found 
in the Hebrew, as the Fews quoted it, to be cor- 
ruptions of their own: and ſometimes they may 
mean only falſe interpretations. 

Collins's Grounds, part ii. c. i, ii, v. — 
Whift. Ef. Sc. Prop. xii. Carpz0- 
vius's Def. Sc. c. ix.——Jones's Crit. 
Let. c. iv. 875-83. MS.—— Middle- 


ton's Inq. p. 41-43. 


* The queſtion concerning the quotations from the Old Teſ- 
tament in the New is amply conſidered in Michaelis's Introdue- 
jon to the New Teſtament, vol. i. p. 200-235. See alſo 
. Marſh's notes, ibid, p. 466—389. 
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d  $CHOLIUM 4. 

Nevertheleſs, we may, conſiſtently with the 
truth of the propoſition, allow, that ſome altera- 
tions have happened in tranſcribing, many of 
which were undoubtcdly undeſigned, becauſe 
they could anſwer no imaginable end. Some- 
times a very ſmall miſtake in a tranſcriber would 
greatly alter the ſenſe, as P/al. xxii. 17. And it 
ſeems, on comparing all the arguments, we may 
fafely conclude, that if there have been any de- 
ſigned alterations in the Old Teſtament, they 
muſt have been made between the time of Chriſt 
and the riſe of the Maſorites in the third cen- 
tury ; and then the alterations would be of ſuch 
a kind, as to be prejudicial rather than favoura- 
ble to chriſtianity : ſo that whatever arguments 
in proof of chriſtianity can be brought from the 
Old Teſtament, the force of them will not be at 
all diminiſhed, ſhould we allow ſome deſigned 
variations, But indeed it is not in the nature of 
things very probable, either that, leaving thoſe 
important paſſages which yet remain, they would 
have corrupted the reſt for ſo little reaſon, or 
that, believing (as we are ſure they did) the 
divine original of the ſcriptures, they would upon 
any terms have corrupted them deſignedly, 1. e. 
have deſtroyed what they thought divine, ſo far 
as in them lay, to ſubſtitute ſomething human 
in its ſtead. Compare Deut. iv. 2. xii. 32. 
Rev. xxii. 18, 19. 

Hlallet on Script. vol. ii. p. 109, 110o-— 
Leland's View of Deiſt. Writ. vol. ii. 
P. 302—307. 
PROPOSITION CVIII. 


LECT.. The hiſtory of the New Teſtament is in the 
cxx1V. main credible: 7. c. there is as great regard to 
be paid to It, as is due to other hiſtories of 
allowed character and reputation. 

LEMMA 


veWn,. 
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LEMMA tO DEMONSTRATION, 


It is reaſonable to believe, that the hiſtory 
recorded in the New Teſtament is in the main 
agreeable to thoſe facts, which were aſſerted by 
the firſt preachers, and received by the firſt con- 
verts of chriſtianity; for if there had been any 
remarkable inconfiſtency between them, thoſe 
firſt converts could not have received the books 
of the New Teſtament as genuine, which yet we 
have already proved that they did. 


DEMONSTRATION. 
Prop. 103.|t. The ſeveral books of the New 


Teſtament. were written by thoſe who were per- 
ſonally concerned in many of the facts they relate, 
and who had the beſt opportunities of being in- 
formed concerning the moſt important of thoſe 
other facts which they have recorded. This 
eſpecially appears with reſpect to Matthew, Peter, 
John, Paul, and Luke, at leaſt ſo far as he wrote 
of ſeveral of Paul's journies, in which he himſelf 
attended him. 

1.2. The authors of the New Teſtament were 
capable of giving us a true account of the facts 
they have undertaken to record, and if what they 
have written were falſe, it muſt have been a de- 
ſigned forgery; for there is nothing which looks 
like lunacy in any of their writings : leaſt of all 
can we imagine, that ſuch a number of madmen 
could have agreed in ſo conſiſtent a ſtory. 

3. There are the greateſt marks of integrity in 
their writings, both in the _ ſimplicity of their 
ſtyle, and the faithful manner they relate cir- 
cumſtances, which, might bring reflection on 
their own character and their maſter's. 

. Roll. Man. d'etud. vol. ii. p. 420426, 
Weſt on the Reſur. p. 344363. 

4. There are alſo in their writings, the moſt 
genuine traces of a pious and beneyolent temper, 
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of a contempt of ſuffering and death itſelf, when 
they might be called ro meet it in the cauſe of 
truth: upon the whole, it ſcems the deſign of their 
writings, to carry virtue in all its branches to the 
ſublimeſt degree, even beyond what any of the 
heathen moraliſts did or attempted; and ſo far 
as we can judge by their ſtrain and manner, they 
appear like good men, bringing out of the trea- 
ſure of their hearts good things. 

3, 4415. Their character ſeems on the whole 
ſuch, as may give us a probable: expectation, 
that they would ſpeak the truth to the beſt of 
their knowledge; and there muſt have been at 
leaſt ſome circumſtances of ſtrong tempration, to 
engage them knowingly to deviate from it, eſpe- 
cially in points of ſo great importance, as thoſe 
which by their writings they were labouring to 
carry : nor ought we by any means lightly to 
believe, that perſons, whoſe characters at firſt 


view appear ſo fair and honourable, would en- 


gage in a deſign ſo much to the diſhonour of God 
and injury of mens ſouls and bodies, as their's 
muſt have been, if their teſtimony were falſe; 
ſince they laboured to turn mens devotion into a 
wrong channel, and to engage the moſt upright 
of mankind, and thoſe who were their beſt 
friends, in a cauſe which was likely to ruin both 
themſelves and their families. 

6. Conſidering how incredible their ſtory 
{cemed at the firit hearing, and how contrary it 
was both to the paſſions and fecular intereſts of 
mankind, they had no temptation to attempt a 
fraud of this nature in expectation of any worldly 
ad vantage; but might depend upon ſuch perſe- 
cutions and oppoſitions, as many of the firſt 
profeſſors of chriſtianity appear to have met with, 
and as they themſelves in their writings tell us 
they both encountered and expected. See the 
texts under Scho. 4. F 

eee 56. 
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5, 6.|7. There is no reaſon to believe, that 
they would in this inſtance attempt to impoſe 
upon us. 

8. The perſons to whom they addreſſed them- 
ſelves, would be inclined to do their utmoſt to 
diſcover the fraud, if there were room to ſuſpect 
any; conſidering that the doctrines of the firſt 
teachers of chriſtianity evidently tended to fix 
an odium upon the 7eriſb rulers, to deſtroy 
peculiar privileges and emoluments both of the 
Jewiſh and Pagan prieſts, to oppoſe all the 
ſuperſtitious regard paid to deified emperors, and 
the idolatries which mingled themſelves in their 
moſt pompous games and ſpectacles; that it 
poured contempt upon thoſe things, for which 
the Gentile orators and philoſophers were ready 
to value themſelves moſt, and on the whole 
required ſuch eminent degrees of humility and 
univerſal virtue, as were exccedingly oppoſite to 
that pride and wickedneſs, which ſo generally 
prevailed both among Fews and Gentiles. 

Weſt on the Reſur. p. 410-428. præſ. 
p. 420—423. | 

9. A fraud like this, if it were a fraud, might 
very eaſily have been detected; ſeeing they bore 
their firſt teſtimony in the very place and age, 
in which Chriſt is ſaid to have been crucified, 
and to have riſen from the dead : (as appears 
from what was obſerved of the carly prevalency 
of chriſtianity in JFudea, Prop. 98. Gra. 4.) and 
as the perſons, whoſe character and intereſt were 
chiefly affected by it, had the civil power in 
their own hands, no doubt the thing would be 
thoroughly canvaſſed, and if it had appeared 
falſe would have been immediately expoſed. 
Beſides, wherever they came, they atteſted facts 
of ſuch a nature, as might eaſily have been diſ- 
covered on the ſpot ; not merely aſſerting, that 
they had. ſeen Chriſt and ſome of his followers 
work miracles, but that they themſelves had 

| Hh 3 ſuch 
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ſuch a power; nay, that they communicated ex- 
traordinary * of the Spirit to their hearers, 
producing ſo ſenſible an effect as the ſpeaking 
languages they had never learned. Paul parti- 


cularly appeals on this occaſion both to the 


Corinibian and Calatian churches, and argues 
with them on theſe facts, even when his intereſt 
among them was beginning to decline: ſo that 
on the whole, multitudes muſt immediately and 
certainly have known, whether the great facts 
they aſſerted were true or not. 

9.10. Had the ſtory which the apoſtles told 
4 a forgery, it would no doubt have been 
quickly diſcovered, and rejected with the utmoſt 
abhorrence. 

Prop. 98, & 103. Ia 1. Nevertheleſs, it gained 
a very -great degree of credit in Fudea, Greece, 
Italy, and other places; and vaſt numbers of 
perſons, in that very age in which theſe things 
are ſaid to have been taught and done, were ſo 
fully perſuaded of the truth of chriſtianity, that, 
as it appears from the writings of the apoſtles to 
the primitive churches, as well as from other 
ancient monuments, they chearfully ventured 
their eſtates and lives, upon a confidence of the 
truth of thoſe facts, which the firſt preachers of. 
the goſpel taugt. 

2, 7. 10, 11. Lem. 12. Since the writers of the 
New :Teſtament were neither liable to be deceived 
themſelves in the facts they relate, nor would 
have been inclined to attempt impoſing on the 
world by ſuch a forgery; and ſince their hiſtory 


met with that acceptance and ſucceſs in the 


world, which without the ſupport of truth it 

could never have found, there is abundant rea- 
"one iD believe it is true. E E. D. 

Dad. x. Serm. Ne. 1x. per 101. - Gaſtrel's 

Certainiy of Chriſtian Rev. p. 250— 

; 292: Bp. Burnet's iv Diſc. p. 27— 

35.—- More's Theol, Works, p. 223— 

227, 
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227,———Baxt. Works, vol. ii. p. 110— 


113. part ii. c. vii. $ 179—29,—Ditton 


on the Ref. part iii. $' 21—34. P. 251 


278. Burnet on the Art. p. 59 — 

64.— Ff. againſt Tind. p. 135—137. 
———Barrow's Works, vol. ii. p. 304 
312.—Sermons on the Creed, Ne. xxix. 
—Bulkley's Oeconomy of the Goſpel, I. 3. 
FHodęe's Sermons, N-. viii. paſſim. 
— Macknight on the Truth of the Goſp. 
Hi. book iti. c. ii. p. 421—478. 
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To the credibility of the goſpel hiſtory, ſome LE r. 
have objected our Lord's not appearing in public cxxv. 
after his reſurrection, which might have been ww 


the moſt effectual method of convincing the 
Fews,—But it may be replied, 

1. It is not certain the Fews would have been 
convinced even by this, conſidering the great 
obſtinacy that people ſhewed in a variety of 
inſtances, in the Old Teſtament as well as in the 
new. Compare Fohn xit. 10, 11. 

2. God is not obliged to give the higheſt poſ- 
ſible degrees of evidence to any revelation ; and 
thoſe evidences, which the New Teſtament affirms 
to have been given, were ſo conſiderable, both 
with reſpect to the number of witneſſes, and the 
confirmation of their teſtimony by miracles, that 
there is no room to complain, merely becauſe 
one may imagine how the evidence might have 
been carried yet higher: cſpecially if we conſi- 
der, how incapable the enemies of chriſtianity 
ſeem to have been of producing evidence on the 
contrary ſide. 

3. As the former obſtinacy of the 7ewiſb peo- 
ple, and their wicked treatment of Chriſt, abun- 
dantly juſtifies this conduct of God towards 


them ; ſo if it were to be granted that they would 


generally have believed, upon Chriſt's public 
H h 4 appear- 
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appearance among them, it is difficult to con- 
ceive how the prophecies of their rejection for 
rejecting Chriſt could have been fulfilled: or that 
evidence for the truth of chriſtianity preſerved, 
which now ariſes from the exiſtence of the Fervs, 
as a diſtinct people, with the records of the Old 
Teſtament in their hands. On the whole there- 


fore, the conduct of providence in this affair is 


to be thankfully adored, rather than cenſured. 

Hoolſton's bth Diſc. p. 26-28. Diſſon 

an the Ref. part iii. $ 60—67. p. 338— 
352. § 69, 70. p. 361—368.— 5p. 
Burnet's 4 Dif. p. 52—56.— Sykes of 
Chriſtianity, p. 162—170. Fleming” s 
Chriſtol. vol. iii. p. 494—498.—Black- 
all at Boyle's Let. Serm. iv. p. 25, 26. 
—Superville's Serm. vol. iv. p. 9— 12. 
—Alterb, Poſt. Serm. vol. i. p. 182— 
190.—Heft on the Reſurrect. p. 296 
304.—Macknight's Harmony, p. 864— 
866.——Hoadge's Serm. No. ix. — Le- 
land's View, vol. i. p. 157, 158, and 
295-298. —Miſcell. ſacra. vol. ii. p. 
77. 78. 


$SCHOLIUM 2. 


It is farther objected, that there were but very 
few of the Jetus who believed in Chriſt; and con- 
ſidering that they were the beſt judges of his claim 
to be the Meſſiah, there is reaſon to ſuſpect that 
the evidences of it were not ſufficiently convinc- 
ing. | 

Auſ. 1. According to the account given in the 
New Teſtament, there were ſome conſiderable 
numbers of the Jetos converted on the firſt pub- 
lication of the goſpel, and even ſome who were 
priefts, and conſequently lay under peculiar pre- 


judices, Vid. A#s ii. 41. iv. 4. vi. 7. xxi. 20. 
and alſo thoſe texts in the epiſtles, which evi- 
dently refer to the Fudaizing Chriſtians, and there- 

85 fote 
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fore prove that there were conſiderable numbers 
of Jewiſh converts. 

2. That the Few nation in general lay under 
very ſtrong prejudices, eſpecially thoſe ariſing 
from their expectation of temporal deliverance 
and grandeur from their Meſſiah, the peculiar 
dignity and privileges of their own nation, the 
perpetuity of the Moſaic law, and the ſanctity of 
the Scribes and Phariſees, as well as the authority 
of their dictates in matters of religion, beſides 
thoſe ariſing from the wickedneſs and immo- 
rality of their own characters in that very cor- 
rupt age ; ſo that it is not at all to be wondered 
at, that they had a very rang averſion to that 
teacher and religion, which ſeemed fo expreſsly 
levelled againſt thoſe prejudices. To which we 
may add, that the force of the argument ariſing 
from Chrift's miracles would be much dimi- 
niſhed, conſidering the notion they had of the 
power of magic, and the 3 they thought 
they had ſome reaſon to make, that a falſe pro- 
phet might poſſibly work them, of which there 


alſo remain many traces in the rabbinical writ- 


ings. 

E. We are not to conclude that all who refuſed 
to embrace chriſtianity remained in their hearts 
unconvinced; for it is certain that the ſeverity 
of perſecution might engage many, who had not 
a deep principle of religion, to diſſemble the 
inward conviction of their own mind; as it is 
expreſsly declared, many did, Fohn xii. 42, 43, 
Sc. ä 

Moolſton's 5th Diſc. p. 48.—Whitby's Cert, 
of Chriſtian Faith, c. ix. f 9. ad fin, 
P+ 276—280. Burnet's 4 Diſc. p. 38 
—41, 56—58.—-biily on Rom. ii. 1. 
Note b.— Lardner's Teſt. vol. i. c. i. 
— Works, vol. vii. p. 1-24. 
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schol lun 3. a 


It is farther objected, that the apoſtles had no- 
thing to loſe, and they might at leaſt gain a ſub- 
ſiſtence, and the fame of being divine meſſengers. 
by ſuch a forgery. | 

Anſ. 1. They had at leaſt their lives to loſe, 
which the pooreſt of mankind regard as well as 
others. | 

2, That if it could be ſuppoſed that perſons 
of ſuch low circumſtances and education had the 
moſt eager deſire of fame, they could not reaſon- 
ably expect to raiſe their reputation, by ſuch an 
undertaking, but on the contrary to expoſe it to 
the greateſt infamy : beſides that the ſimplicity, 
with which they refer the honour of all they did: 
to their great maſter, moſt evidently ſhews, how 
far they were from that vain-glorious temper, 
which the objection pretends to have been ſo 
ſtrong in them, 47s iii. 12, 13. xiv. 15. 2 Cr. 
iii. 5. iv. 5. 1 Cor. iii. 5—7. 

3. That if they had been actuated by mer- 
cenary views, they might much more eaſily have 
raiſed their fortune, by renouncing the cauſe 
they had undertaken, and diſcovering the forgery 
they had invented. 

Baxt. Works, vol. ii. p. 111. 6,—Lim. 
borch's Collat. p. 161 163. . 
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It is alſo objected, that the apoſtles met with 
but little perſecution among the Genliles: but we 
anſwer, | | 

1. That though we acknowledge that the Ro- 
mans, whoſe maxim it was to tolerate conquered 
nations in their own religion, were often a refuge 
to them at firſt, yet the heathen populace in the 
ſeveral cities of Greece and Aſa to which they 
came, frequently roſe up againſt them in a tumul. 
tuous manner, and expoſed them to the extremeſt 


danger. 


2, That. 


Part VI. Objections conſidered, 


2, That conſidering how abſolutely all pagan 
ſuperſtitions were condemned by chriſtianity, the 
firſt preachers of it had great reaſon to believe, 
what was indeed fact, that in proportion to the 
degree in which their doctrines came to be known 
among the heathens, perſecutions would be raiſed 
by the magiſtrates, and penal laws enacted againſt 
them. (Vid. Prop. 101. Schol. 3. and Warbart. 
quoted there.) 

3. That the number and power of the Fews 
was very great in the apoſtles days, not only in 
Fudea, but alſo in other countries; ſo that upon 
the whole the perſecutions of the primitive chriſ- 
tian preachers and hearers were very grievous ; 
as evidently appears from the whole tenour of the 
New Teſtament, eſpecially the following paſſages, 
Acts v. 17, 18, 40. Vii. $7—60. vili. 1. ix. I, 
2, 23, 24. xii. I—4. Xlll. 50. XIV. 5, 19. xvi. 
22, Sc. xvii. 5, 6. xviii. 12, Sc. xix. 29. XX. 3. 
XX1. 27. 28. xxii. 22. xxiii. 14. xxvi. IO, 11. 
Rom. viii. 36. 1 Cor. iv. 9—13. xv. 29—232. 
2 Cor. i. 8, 9. iv. 8—1 f. vi. 4, 5, 8, 9. xi. 23 
27. Gal. vi. 17. Phil. i. 27-30. Col. i. 11, 
24. 1 Thefſ. i. 6. ii. 14—16. 2 Theſſ. i. 4—7. 
2 Tim. i. 8. ii, 3, 9, 10. iii. 11, 12. Heb. x. 32 
34. James ii. 6. v. 10, It, 1 Pet. ii. 19—21, 
iii. 14— 17. iv. 1, 12—16. Rev. ii. 10, 13. iii. 10. 

Lardn. Cred. part i. |. i. c. viii. pref. 
Pp. 225229, 25 9=—264.—Works, vol. i. 
P. 164—201, 


SCHOLIUM 5. 


Some may perhaps think, that if ſuch miracles 
as the chriſtians pretend had really been wrought 
in proof of their religion, it would have been 
impoſſible that it ſhould not have met with an 
earlier and more general regard in the world.— 
So far as the Fews are concerned in this objec- 
tion, it has been conſidered above, and ſo far as it 
relates to the Gentiles only, it may be pg 
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1. That it evidently appears in fact, that 
many of the pagans had at that time but a very 
low opinion of miracles, and paid but little 
regard to them. Mr. Weſton has entered largely 
into ſeveral cauſes that might contribute to this; 
eſpecially the many ridiculous pretences that 
were made to them by the profeſſors of divina- 
tion, and the pretences to oracles and magic; to 
all which the multitude and intercommunity of 
their Gods would not a little contribute. 

2. That where any regard was paid to them, 
(though if there had been a fair and candid exa- 
mination, it muſt ſoon have appeared, that thoſe 
which were pretended to as countenancing hea- 
theniſm, were by no means in point of evidence 
comparable to thoſe by which chriſtianity was 
ſupported,) yet the ſtrony-prejudices that would 


lie againſt it as a mew religion, and eſpecially as 


a religion ſo oppoſite to mens ſecular intereſts 
and ſinful paſſions, would prevent a careful and 
impartial inquiry; and ſo would dazzle their 
eyes, and make them prone to diſregard the goſ- 

pel, notwithſtanding its miracles were allowed. 
3. That the great diſcouragements under which 
chriſtianity lay, while the empire was in the 
hands of the pagans, would no doubt engage 
many to ſmother the ſecret conviction of their 
minds in its favour; but when Conſtantine de- 
clared himſelf a chriſtian, moſt of the oppoſition 
againſt chriſtianity ceaſed ; which might in many 
be owing to the dictates of conſcience, as being 
perſuaded of the truth of that religion, though 
in others it might be only a conformity to an 

eſtabliſhment. 

Weſton's Inq. into the Rejett. of Chriſliau 

Mir. paſſ. præſ. c. iii. p. 1779. 


SCHOLIUM 6. 


As for thoſe objections which Dr. Tindal has 
brought againſt the moral character of the apoſ- 
tles, 


Part VI. Objetions conſide red. 


tles, in ſome inſtances, they are circumſtantially 
confured by. Dr. Fer, Dr. Leland, and others 
who have written on the other ſide the queſtion. 
Tind, of Chriſtianity, p. 220, 221, 
Taſt. againft Tind. p. 111—132.— 

Leland, ibid. vol. ii. c. li. 


scHhOLLIUu 7. | 


The objections which Mr. Moolſton has ad 
vanced "againſt ſeveral miracles related in the 
New Teſtament, in his diſcourſe on the miracles of 
Chriſt, have been ſufficiently anſwered by almoſt 
all his antagoniſts; the moſt valuable of which 
are Mr. Stephenſon, Dr. Lardner, Bp. Pearce, 
and the author of the Trial of the witneſſes, An 
abſtract of their moſt curious and important 
thoughts may be ſeen in our notes. on the har- 
mony of the evangeliſts, on thoſe texts which he 
has excepted againſt 

Stonebouſe's Account of the Controverſy *. 


PROPOSITION CIX. 


Many material facts, which are recorded in Lect. 
the Old Teſtament, are alſo mentioned by very cxxvi. 
WY 


ancient heathen writers. 


For a general treatiſe in defence of the chriſtian miracles, 
we refer to the Criterion,” a work publiſhed in 15 54, with- 
out a name, but which is known to — been written by Dr. 
Douglas, the preſent Biſhop of Saliſbury. The deſign of this 
work is to ſhew, with regard to Pagan and Popiſh miracles, that 
they were ſuch events as were either in their nature not mira- 
calous, or in their evidence not true; whereas the miracles 
of the Chriſtian Revelation are in their nature miraculous, 
and from their evidence true. It is to be regretted that 
the book is become ſcarce. With reſpe& to the reſurtection of 
our Saviour, the two treatiſes of Mr. Humphrey Ditton and 
Mr. Gilbert Weſt deſerve particular attention; to which may be 
added Dr. Prieſtley's Sermon on the Reſurrection, preached at 
Buxton. For a conſideration of the manner in which the evan- 
geliſts have related the circumſtances of the reſurrection, ſee, in 
addition to Weſt, Benſon's View of the Evidence of Chriſt's 
Reſucreftion, Macknight's Harmony, Dr. Lardner's Remarks on 
ditto, and Biſhop Newcome's ** Review of the chief Difficulties 
in the Goſpel Hiſtory relating to our Lord's Reſurrection. 
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Heathen Tefimonies fo Faftrin the Oli Trp. P. vl. 


DEMONSTRATION. 

1. The heathens had a tradition among them 
concerning the original of the world, which bore 
ſome viſible reſemblance to the account which 
Moſes has given of it; particularly the Pbæni. 
cians, Indians, Egyptians, Greeks and Romans: 
and though they differ conſiderably from Moſes, 
as to the time of the creation, we have formerly 
thewn their accounts to be in this reſpect extra- 
vagant and incredible. Vid. Prop. 21. Dem. pr. 2. 

Cumberland's Sanchoniathon, p. 1-—2 7 mm 
Burnet's Archæbl. l. i. c. ii. J. ii. c. i. 
Ray's 3 Diſc. Ne. i. c. i. Ovid's Met. 
Lib. i.—Grot. de Verit. with Le Clerc's 
Notes, l. i. c. xvi. p. 26—40.—Unrv. 
Hiſt. vol. 1. p. 1117. fol. p. 23—34. 
OZ. Edition. 

2. The diviſion of time into weeks has long 
prevailed, not only among the inhabitants of 
Greece and Hlaly, as we learn from Fo/ephus, 
Philo Byblius, Clemens Alexandrinus, and Lucian, 
but alſo among the Celtæ and Indians, as Philo- 
frratus, Dion Caſſius, and Fuſtin Martyr aſſure us; 
and which we may farther learn from the ancient 
names of the ſeven days. | 

Grot. ibid. p. 41, 42. Roll. Hiſt. Anc. 
tom. iv. p. 416. French.———Selden. de 


the Indian philoſopher quoted by Strabo; and 
others quoted by Maimonides, and ſeveral other 
writers mention a ſtate of innocence, and the fall 

of man; to which it is probable we are to refer 
what ſo many writers ſay of the golden age: nor is 

it an improbable conjecture, that the worſhip of 
ſſerpents, which has prevailed among ſo many 
heathen nations, may have ſome reference to 
k — 4 r 
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that form in which Moſes tells us the tempter 
appeared to the firſt human pair. a 
© Grot. ibid. p. 42, 43.— Burn. Arth. I. ii. 
c. ii, iii. Nerv. exam. With Cand. 
vol. i. p. 80, 81. — Fenk. of Chriſtian. 
vol. ii. p. 246—248.— fill. Orig. Sac. 
29. 516—5 18.— Owen on Serp. Diffiv, v. 
p. 216—232. | 

4. The long lives of men in the early ages of 
the world are mentioned by Beroſus, Manetbo, 
Hiromus, and Helanicus, as alſo by Heſeod, and 
many other writers quoted by Foſephus, and after- 
wards by Servius in his notes on Virgil. 

Grot. ibid. p. 44-—Fof. Ant. J. i. c. iii. $9. 

5. The account which Pauſanias, Philoſtratus, 
Pliny, and ſeveral other writers give us of the 
remains of gigantic bodies which have been 
found in the earth, ſerve in ſome degree to con- 
firm Moſes's account of the antediluvian giants. 

| Grot. ibid. Þ. 45. Pliny's Nat. Hi. 

I. vii. c. xv. Solinus, c. i. with Salm. 
Not. p. 9.— Annual Regiſter for 1764, 
part ii. p. 106, 107. 

6. Beroſus, the Chaldean hiſtorian, quoted by 
Joſepbus, and Abidenus by Euſebius, Plutarch, 
Lucian, Moth, Nicholas Damaſcenus, as well as 
many of the heathen poets, mention the deluge ; 
and ſome traditions concerning it are to be found 
among the Americans and Chine/e ; not to men- 
tion what ſome modern travellers have fabulouſly 
related concerning ſome ruins of the ark ſaid to 
remain on mount Ararat, and to have been ſeen 
there but a few centuries ago. i 

Grot. ibid. p. 47-—52.——Ray's 3 Diſc. 
Ne. ji. c. i.———Saurin's Diff. vol. i. 
p. 131—134.—S/ill, Orig. Sac. l. il. 
c. iv. 88. - Univ. Hift. vol. i. p. 112. 4 
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Many curious traces and evidences of the remembrance of 
the deluge, among the heathens, are ſcattered _— 
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We may add under this. head, (that we may 
not break the order of all that follow) that Alex- 


ander Polyphiftor quotes Ariapanus and Eupole- 
mus, as mentioning the tower of Babel, and the 
former ſpeaks of it as built by Belus. (Eu. 
Prep. Evan. J. ix. c. xviii.) Abydenus likewiſe 


(ibid. c. xiv.) and Heſtiæus (15.) mention the 
fame building, with ſomething of the circum- 
ſtences attending the diſappointment of that en- 
terprize. 

7. Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Tacitus, Pliny, and 
Solinus agree in giving us an account of the de- 
ſtruction of Sodom and Gomorrab, and the neigh- 
bouring cities, in the main agreeable to that of 
Moſes: the truth of which is in ſome meaſure 
confirmed by what modern travellers of the beſt 
credit have related concerning the phænomenon 
of the dead ſea: and Alexander Trallianus men- 
tions an heathen form of exorciſm, “ in the name 
«© of the God that turned Lo7's wife into a pillar 
* of Jalr.” 

Tacit. Hiſt. I. v. c. vii.Whitby's Cert. 
of the Chriſtian Faith, p. 36—39. 
Pliny's Nat. Hiſt. l. v. c. xvi. I. xxxv. 
c. xv. olinus, c. xxxvi. with Salm. 
Not. Grot. ibid. p. 58, 59.—Maun- 
drel's Trav. p. 83—85.— Univ. Hift. 
vol. i. p. 576, 577. fol. 
8. Herodotus, Diodorus, Strabo, Philo Biblins, 
and ſome others mention circumciſion, as a rite 


uſed by ſeveral of thoſe nations into which, ac- 


cording to Moſes, Abraham travelled, or which 
were deſcended from him, eſpecially by Hagar 
of Penteturah: and if the hypotheſis of a late 
learned author be admitted, that the Egyptians 
derived it from the [/maelite Shepherd-kings, it 


Jacob Bryant's great work entitled, A new Syſtem, or an 
Analyſis of ancient Mytholver-. This work is only referred 
to as what will hereafter merit the notice of the literary fludeot. 


I will 


* 


PART VI. The Same Subject continued. 


will be equally to the preſent purpoſe. Vid. 
Prop. 194. Schol. and the references there. 
1 * Grot. ibid. p. 59, bo —Saur. Diff. vol. i. 
p. 246, 247, | 
9. Beroſus, Alexander Potybiftor, (from Eupo- 
* and Melo, more ancient writers than him- 
ſelf,) Damaſrenus, Artapanus, and other ancient 
hiſtorians cited by Joſephus and Euſebius, make 
expreſs and honourable mention of Abraham and 
Tome of his family, as ſome of them do alſo ex- 
| ſpeak of his interviews with Melchiſedeck, 
o which we may add the account given of him 
by Trogus Pompeius as abridged by Fuſtin : nay, 
45 tells us, that Hecataus wrote a whole 
ook of Abraham's life. 
Foſ. Ant. I. i. c. vii. 9 5.7. I. xxxvi. 
c. ii.—Mill. Prop. of Chriſtian. vol. i. 
p. 114. 115.—Eu/. Prep. Evan. . ix. 
c. 17—23. 

10. Beſides the expreſs teſtimony concerning 
Moſes, Prop. 104, which may properly be refer- 
red to this propoſition, there are alſo many fabu- 
lous ſtories of Thoth, Typhon, Hermes, and others, 
in which many celebrated writers have endea- 
voured to prove that ſuch traces of his hiſtory 
are to be found as ſhew he was the perſon repre- 
ſented under that variety of names, 

Heul. Dem. Evang. Pr. iv. c. iii. p. 49— 
68. Dacier on Hor. |. i. Od. x. — 
Mill, Prop. (hriſtianity, vol. i. p. 167 
—I69,——Witſ. Agypt. l. iii. c. iv. 
per tot.———Fackſ. Cred. part ii. $ 2. 
c. Vil, ix. apud Op. vol. i. J. i. c. 14. 

15. DÞ arb. Div. Leg. vol. i. J. iii. 


$3: p. 354358. vol. i. part ii. P. 130 
1J5. 
11. E and Dius, as quoted by Euſe- 


bius and Grolius, mention many remarkable cir- 
cumſtances of David and Solomon, agreeing with 
the Old Teſtament ſtory ; and Herodotus has a 

You, I. Ii remarks 
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remarkable though much controverted paſſage, 

ſuppoſed to refer to the deſtruction of the Aſſy- 

rians in the reign of Hezekiah, in which he men- 
tions Sennacherib by name. 

Euſ. Prep. Ev, l. ix. c. 30-34, & 39— 

41.— 7 0. Ant. l. viii. c. ii. —conſ r. 

App. I. i. p. 1340. Millar, ibid. vol. i. 


” P. 123—1 27.—Prid. Con. vol. i. P. 25» 


. — Herod. Hiſt, I. ii. c. 144. 
12. As for the mention of Nebuchadnezzar, 
and ſome of the ſucceeding kings of Babylon, as 
well as of Cyrus and his ſucceſſors, it is ſo com- 
mon in ancient writers, as not to need a more 

articular view of it. 


 1I—12.113. Valet propoſitia. 
$SCHOLIUM I. 


It would be very eaſy to prove, that many 
paſſages of the Old Teſtament are mentioned by 
Celſus, and objections againſt chriſtianity formed 


upon them; but he comes too late to be eſteemed 
a witneſs to them; and all that can be inferred 


from thoſe paſſages is, that he had read the Old 

eſtament, probably in the Greek verſion. of it, 

and that he knew Chriſtians paid a religious regard 

to it, neither of which facts are at preſent in 

W | | 
SCHOLIUM 2. 

It may not be improper here to mention the 
monument which Procopius mentions as found 
in Africa, teſtifying “ that they had fled from 
* the face of the robber Fo/bya the ſon of Nun;"' 
though that coming through the hands of a Chri/- 
tian writer, and of one who lived ſo very lang 
after chriſtianity was introduced, it did not ſeem 
ſo convenient to inſert it among the preceding 
teſtimonies. „„ 


* 


PROPO- 
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| PROPOSITION CX. 
The hiſtory of the Old Teſtament is in the main x x cx, 


worthy of credit. CXXVII, 
* A 


DEMONSTRATION. 


Prop. 106, 107. i. The books of the Old Teſ- 
tament received by the Reformed, (of which alone 
we ſpeak,) are genuine. 

1.2. Many of the writers of the Old Teſtament 
have given us an account of things, in which 
they were themſelves perſonally concerned, v. g. 
Moſes, Joſhua, Samuel, Ezra, Nehemiah, Iſaiah, 
Feremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, and ſeveral of the 
minor prophets; and conſequently they were 
capable of giving us a true account of what they 
repreſented, as having fallen within their own 
obſervation and experience. 

3. There are great marks of integrity in their 


- writings, not only as they tell their very amazing 


ſtory with great ſimplicity, and without apology, 
excuſe, digreſſion, &c. but as they every where 
write with the deepeſt ſenſe of God upon their 
ſpirit, regarding him as the author of all events, 
whoſe moral as well as natural perfections they 
every where celebrate, and in whom they ſeem 
to have repoſed the confidence of their ſouls, 
ſeeking his favour above all, and referring their 
actions to his glory: they do alſo moſt candidly 
acknowledge their own faults, and the faults of 
the greateſt heroes of their hiſtory; and as for 
Moſes, whoſe credibility is of the greateſt im- 
portance to ſupport all the reſt, his leaving his 


family in the circumſtances of common Levites, 


without entailing any peculiar honours or poſ- 

ſeſſions upon them, is as ſtrong a proof of his 
uprightneſs as could well be imagined. 

Fack/. Cred. p. 20—38. 4to. apud Op. 

v. i. /. i. c. iv. 9. I-28. 
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3-[4- There is no reaſon to believe they would 
attempt to impoſe upon us, at leaſt unleſs we 
can find that they were under ſome ſtrong temp- 
tation to have attempted it. 

5. Conſidering the time in which their writ- 
ings were publiſhed, and -alſo the public and 
remarkable nature of many of thoſe events which 
are there recorded, and how many witneſſes there 
muſt have been to the falſhoed. of them if they 
had been falſe, they could expect no advantage 
by attempting to impoſe upon the world by ſuch 
fargeries, nor could they have reaped: any thing 
but contempt from it. 

Prop. 104 |6. Nevertheleſs, we find that their 
writings, were received as credible by thoſe who 
were the molt capable of judging in the caſe, 
and thole inſtitutions ſubmitted to, (on the au- 
thority of theſe facts) which would otherwiſe 
have appeared very unreaſonable and very griev- 
Ous. f 

2, 4, 5, 6... There is reaſon to believe that 
the hiſtory of the Old Teſtament is true, ſo far as 
the authors wrote it upon their own perſonal, 
knowledge. 

8, As 107 the hiſtory of remoter ages, wach, 
might be known of it by tradition, conſidering 
the long lives of the firſt men; at leaſt, all that 
was,neceflary might be learnt by revelation, to 
which we well know that M/s pretended: and, 
there is ſuch an evident and cloſe connection. 
between what was written by Mo/es and other 
perſons mentioned gr. 2. upon „heir own know- 
ledge, and what they or others whoſe names are 
not certainly known have written in the Old Teſ- 


tament upon /radit ion or revelation, that he Who 


believes the former to be credible, will eaſily 
admit the latter, eſpecially contidering that it is 

eee tact of the hiſtory, that Moſes him- 
ſelf was inſtructedi in, ſo. extraordinary a manner 
by Cod. E 1 


Prop. 
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Prop. 109.9. The agreement there is between 
many facts recorded in the Old Teſtament, and 
the teſtimony of many heathen hiſtorians of con- 
fiderable note, is a farther evidence in favour of 
its credibility. lates ho ·11¹³ io 
7, 8, & 9.10. The hiſtory of the Old Tefta- 
ment is in the main credible. Q, E. D. | 
05 Bennet on Script. p. 116, 117.— Mill. 

Prop. vol. i. p. 87, 88, 94—99.— 

BZBurnet on the Art. p. 83.—71ʃl. Orig. 
Sac. J. ii. c. ii. $1, 2, 7—9. c. iii. Fr, 
2. Williams at Boyle's Ledt. p. 119 
—121.—7enkins on Chriſtianity, part ii. 
e. Ni, Vis xk. Wel. i. pd Me BET, 
Sc. 296, Sc. Leland againſt Tind. 

vol. ii. p. 38-42. chap. ii. p. 30—33. 
2d Edilion. 


SCHOLIUM I. 


The great ignorance of thoſe Latin and Greek 
writers which now remain, as to facts which 
happened very long before their own time, and 
the peculiar contempt which ſeveral of them had 
for the Few nation, ariſing from the diverſity 
of its cuſtoms and inſtitutions, concur with ſome 
other conſiderations mentioned Prop. 99. Schol. 2. 
to anſwer any objections, which might be raiſed 
againſt the credibility of the Old Teſtament hiſ- 
tory, from the ſilence of ſuch writers as to many 
important articles of it. 

Fenkins's Reaf. of Chriſtianity, vol. i. p. 95, 
96.— Leland's View, vol. ii. p. 286— 
294. 5 


SCHOLIUM 2. 


We do not particularly mention the ſuppoſed 
abſurdities to be found in ſome parts of the hiſ- 
tory, becauſe they do not affect the truth of the 
whole, and will much more properly be conſi- 
dered as objections againſt its iu iratien. 
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SCHOLIUM 3. 


Nevertheleſs, as we have before proved that 
it is no abſurd thing, that God ſhould make a 
revelation of ſome things before unknown; 
(Prop: 93.) and as the main body of the Jeiſb 

ory is taken up in giving an account of ſuch 
revelations ; the propoſition muſt lay a reaſon- 
able foundation for our believing that ſeries of 
Prophecies, which will be the — of the two 
next propoſitions. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 


